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EXCAVATIONS  AT  RILLINGTON,  1980 

By  Percival  Turnbull 

The  Site 

The  cropmark  site  at  Rillington,  near  Malton,  has  been  well  known  for  several  years, 
and  a large  part  of  it  is  scheduled  as  an  Ancient  Monument.  The  extension  of  an  existing 
housing  scheme  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  scheduled  area  occasioned  in  1980  a 
small-scale  exploratory  excavation  by  the  author,  for  North  Yorkshire  County  Council 
with  the  aid  of  a grant  from  the  Department  of  the  Environment,  as  part  of  an  overall 
watching  brief  on  the  site. 

The  cropmark  complex,  at  SE  8574,  lies  to  the  east  of  the  core  of  Rillington  village, 
south  of  the  main  A64  Malton  to  Scarborough  road,  on  a subsoil  of  chalk  gravel.  To  the 
south,  the  land  rises  in  the  southern  scarp  slope  of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  and  to  the  north 
lie  the  River  Derwent  and  the  peat  and  alluvium  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering.  The  cropmark 
site,  aerial  photographs  of  which  are  held  in  the  Sites  and  Monuments  Record  of  the 
North  Yorkshire  County  Planning  Department,  consists  of  several  more  or  less  distinct 
elements  (Fig  1): 

1 . A square  barrow  cemetery  of  La  Tene  type,  comprising  at  least  some  fifteen  barrows. 
The  greater  number  of  these  form  a single  cohesive  group  along  a roughly  north- 
south  axis,  with  several  pairs  of  barrows  contiguous.  Within  many  of  the  ditched 
squares  central  features  presumably  representing  grave-pits  are  clearly  visible  as 
cropmarks.  Within  the  area  of  the  square  barrows  are  a number  of  unenclosed  pit-like 
features  perhaps  representing  flat  graves  or  some  alternative  form  of  burial. 

2.  South  of  the  square  barrow  cemetery  lie  a dozen  or  more  ring  ditches  which  appear  to 
represent  round  barrows,  and  which  form  a discrete  group  clearly  distinguishable 
from  the  square  barrow  cemetery.  Again,  many  of  the  ring  ditches  may  be  seen  to 
enclose  central  pits  or  graves,  but  the  isolated  or  unenclosed  pits  are  not  here  so 
noticeable  a feature. 

3.  The  round  barrow  cemetery  and  the  area  to  the  south  of  it  are  covered  by  a pattern  of 
field  ditches  and  boundary  features  belonging  to  at  least  two  major  periods  of  activity. 
It  appears  that  this  system  does  not  significantly  intrude  upon  the  square  barrow 
cemetery,  suggesting  that  the  two  elements  were  in  contemporary  use.  Apparent 
relationships  between  the  linear  ditches  and  round  barrows  vary:  generally  the  ditches 
do  not  respect  the  barrows,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  one  major  ditch 
running  north-west  to  south-east  seems  to  be  aligned  on  the  largest  and  presumably 
once  the  most  prominent  round  barrow. 

4.  An  oval  soil  mark  measuring  some  50m.  by  20m.  is  prominent  to  the  south  of  the 
complex.  This  appears  in  antiquity  to  have  been  a substantial  upstanding  feature,  as  it 
is  respected  by  one  of  the  main  field  boundary  ditches  which  makes  a specific  detour 
in  order  to  skirt  around  the  feature.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  what  this  feature  represents: 
given  the  local  geomophology  it  is  unlikely  to  be  natural,  and  despite  the  lack  of 
evidence  for  flanking  ditches  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  feature  is  a long  barrow. 

5.  To  the  west  of  the  main  features  described,  a series  of  ditches  mark  out  two  sides  of 
what  appears  to  be  a rectangular  enclosure,  with  rounded  corners  and  measuring 
some  150m.  square  internally.  The  ditches  are  discontinuous  and  in  places  have  a 
braided  appearance  which  might  be  taken  to  suggest  a prolonged  sequence  of  use  and 
re-cutting.  The  ‘enclosure’  is  respected  by  the  square  barrow  cemetery  and  also 
apparently  by  the  round  barrows,  although  little  aerial  photographic  evidence  is 
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Fig.  2.  Rillington.  1980.  Plans  of  trenches. 
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available  for  the  interior.  The  right-angled  eastern  bend  and  the  suggestion  of  a 
northern  corner  make  it  unlikely  that  the  ditches  merely  flank  a trackway,  and  the 
enclosure  does  not  seem  to  be  of  Roman  military  origin.  The  likelihood  was 
recognised  that  the  enclosure,  if  so  it  be,  might  contain  Iron  Age  settlement 
contemporary  with  at  least  the  square  barrows  and  the  main  field  system  or  systems. 
Accordingly,  limited  excavation  was  carried  out  within  the  enclosure  in  July,  1980, 
the  aims  being  to  establish  its  size  and  shape  and  to  determine  its  date  and  function. 

The  Excavation 

Due  to  limitations  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  development  and  by  available 
manpower  and  finances,  work  was  confined  to  the  examination  of  three  small  areas  (figs. 
1 and  2)  over  a number  of  weekends  by  the  writer  working  largely  alone. 

Area  A. 

This  was  laid  out  to  examine  an  area  internal  to  the  enclosure  and  to  check  the  position 
and  alignment  of  some  of  the  enclosure  ditches.  The  main  feature  identified  was  a 
shallow,  V-shaped  ditch,  running  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  of  which  a 10 
metre  length  was  excavated.  The  fill  proved  very  homogeneous,  with  no  evidence  of 
recutting  or  for  the  existence  of  posts,  etc. , and  to  consist  of  a very  fine  sandy  material  of 
deep  chestnut  colour,  (possibly  of  aeolian  origin  and  general  throughout  the  features 
excavated).  There  was  no  evidence  for  a rapid  gravel  silt,  although  this  was  expressly 
searched  for,  perhaps  suggesting  a prompt  backfilling  soon  after  the  ditch  was  cut.  The 
average  surviving  depth  was  only  some  40cm.  although  this  had  presumably  been  much 
reduced  by  ploughing  and  erosion.  Largely  on  account  of  its  alignment,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  ditch  is  related  to  those  of  the  quadrangular  enclosure  and  is  in  the  processs  of 
swinging  northwards  to  form  the  western  side  of  a near-square  enclosure.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  ditch  may  belong  to  the  field  boundary  complex. 

Other  features  in  Area  A consisted  mostly  of  post-holes,  with  in  several  instances  post- 
pipes clearly  distinguishable  in  plan  and  in  section.  There  appeared  to  be  a distinct  line  of 
posts,  perhaps  representing  a fence  or  palisade,  parallel  to  and  south  of  the  ditch.  It  was 
clear  from  the  quantity  of  pottery  and,  especially,  of  animal  bone  recovered  from  all 
features  in  the  area  that  much  of  the  fill  represents  domestic  rubbish,  and  it  seems  that 
settlement  must  exist  in  the  close  vicinity. 

Area  B. 

This  trench  was  laid  out  to  check  the  suggestion  of  a western  side  to  the  enclosure  and 
to  try  to  clear  up  the  ambiguous  nature  of  the  ditch  in  Area  A.  Only  one  feature  was 
discovered,  a ditch  aligned  aproximately  north-north-west  to  south-south-east.  It  was 
more  substantial  than  the  ditch  in  Area  A,  measuring  an  average  of  1.7m.  in  width  and 
70cm.  in  surviving  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  chalk  gravel.  The  upper  fill  was  the 
same  very  fine,  chestnut-brown  sandy  material,  which  in  this  case  overlay  a primary  silt 
of  chalk  gravel  and  sand  resting  upon  the  ‘outside’,  western,  edge. 

At  the  southern  limit  of  Area  B the  ditch  proved  to  come  to  quite  emphatic  a butt-end. 
Should  the  ditch  indeed  be  part  of  the  enclosure,  then  this  might  suggest  an  entrance  in 
the  south-western  corner  (although  the  cropmarks  do  suggest  some  discontinuity  ol  the 
ditches:  it  does  not  however  necessarily  follow  that  the  features  in  the  ground  are 
correspondingly  interrupted).  Again,  it  could  be  suggested  that  the  ditch  belongs  to  the 
field  boundary  complex,  but  it  is  probably  significant  that  neither  in  Area  B nor  in 
contractors’  trenches  was  any  feature  found  to  the  west  of  this  ditch.  Bearing  in  mind  also 
the  evidence  from  Areas  A and  C it  would  appear  that  settlement  traces  are  confined  to 
the  interior  of  the  putative  enclosure  and  that  the  ditch  in  Area  B does  indeed  form  its 
western  limit,  with  an  entrance  in  or  near  the  corner. 
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Area  C. 

A third  small  trench,  Area  C,  was  excavated  to  explore  further  the  interior  of  the 
enclosure.  The  trench  was  located  in  the  extreme  northern  corner  of  the  field  to  be 
developed:  the  ground  was  considerably  built-up  in  this  area  by  an  apparent  headland, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  more  slight  features  might  be  better  preserved.  The  headland 
proved  on  excavation  to  consist  of  a thick  deposit,  approximately  50cm.  in  thickness, 
lying  between  the  ploughsoil  and  the  natural  chalk  gravel.  This  deposit  is  the  same 
chestnut-coloured,  fine  material  which  is  the  fill  of  most  features  on  the  site,  and  which 
survives  in  places  as  a thin  skin  on  the  surface  of  the  gravel  in  areas  A and  B. 

In  Area  C,  a series  of  shallow  pits  and  scoops  were  recorded:  their  date  and  function  are 
unknown,  and  no  pottery  was  recovered  from  them.  The  most  significant  feature  was 
the  linear  slot  crossing  the  area  from  north  to  south.  Some  60cm.  wide  and  25cm.  deep, 
this  feature  had  clean  and  unweathered  vertical  sides,  although  cut  through  gravel  which 
was  very  loose  and  free-running.  The  suggestion  is  that  the  sides  must  have  been 
supported  by  timber  posts  or  a sleeper  beam,  and  there  were  some  indications  from 
sections  that  the  slot  had  indeed  once  held  timber  uprights.  This  does  not  of  course  have 
to  be  part  of  a building,  and  may  well  represent  no  more  than  a sturdy  fence  or  paling. 

THE  FINDS 
The  Pottery 

A useful  group  of  local  Iron  Age  coarse  pottery  was  recovered.  Virtually  the  whole 
collection  is  manufactured  from  the  same  thick,  coarse  fabric  (wall  thicknesses  vary 
generally  between  10mm  and  15mm.)  The  ware  is  hand-made,  though  generally  regular 
in  outline  and  skilfully  fashioned.  All  vessels  are  very  heavily  gritted  with  calcite,  many 
grits  being  5mm  across  and  the  maximum  size  approaching  8mm.  Surfaces  are  smooth 
and  the  exterior  of  many  sherds  shows  signs  of  having  been  wiped  carefully  with  cloth 
or,  more  probably,  with  some  vegetable  material.  Colour  varies  considerably.  The  usual 
exterior  surface  colour  is  a dull  brick-red,  but  individual  sherds  from  the  same  vessel  can 
cover  the  spectrum  between  light  brown  and  dark  grey.  External  colour  may  be  in  some 
cases  a result  of  local  oxidation  during  or  after  use,  due  to  differential  burning:  the  core  of 
almost  all  sherds  is  a dull  grey,  as  is  usually  the  interior  surface. 

The  catalogue  of  forms  is  summarised  below:  fabric  is  as  described  above  unless 
otherwise  stated. 

Fig.  3.1  From  ditch  in  Area  A.  Rim  sherd  from  large  storage  jar,  almost  vertically  sided.  Pronounced 
grooving  on  interior  ot  rim  forming  two  internal  bevels. 

Fig.  3.2  From  ditch  in  Area  A.  Everted  ‘plant-pot’  rim,  thickened  internally,  almost  to  form  a bevel. 

Fig.  3.3  From  ditch  in  Area  A.  Jar  with  sharp  and  pronounced  concave  internal  bevel  to  rim. 

Fig.  3.4  From  ditch  in  Area  A.  Jar  with  internal  bevel  to  rim. 

Fig.  3.5  From  pit/post-hole  in  Area  A.  Small  sherd  from  plain,  coarse  vessel. 

Fig.  3.6  From  ditch  in  Area  B.  Sherd  in  finer  fabric,  generally  as  above  but  better  finished  and  thinner- 
walled. 

Fig.  3.7  From  ditch  in  Area  B.  Sherd  in  fine,  well-finished,  thin-walled  fabric,  internally  sooted,  very  small 
calcite  and  sand  grits.  Delicately  everted  rim. 

Fig.  3.8  From  ditch  in  Area  B.  Plain  jar  with  rim  slightly  thickened  externally. 

Fig.  4 From  ditch  in  Area  B.  Large  storage  jar;  almost  vertical  nm  with  pronounced  internal  grooving 
producing  ‘corrugated’  effect. 

Although  not  especially  prepossessing,  the  pottery  from  Rillington  is  a fairly 
distinctive  group,  particularly  when  compared  to  the  general  run  of  East  Yorkshire 
forms  as  expressed  in  the  weak  lips  and  slack  profiles  of  Professor  Cunliffe’s  ‘Danes 
Graves/Staxton  Style’1 2  or  many  of  the  fairly  undifferentiated  types  prevalent  throughout 
the  north  in  the  first  millenium  b.c.  The  feature  particularly  worthy  of  note  is  the 
attention  paid  to  the  internal  rim  area,  and  the  creation  of  a sharp  internal  angle  or  ‘bevel’ 


1.  Cunliffe,  B.,  (1974)  Iron  Age  Communities  in  Britain  p.  339. 

2.  Challis,  A.,  and  Harding,  D.  W.,  (1975)  Later  Prehistory  from  the  Trent  to  the  Tyne,  figs • 1-53. 
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Fig.  3.  Finds  from  Rillington.  Scale  Nos.  1-8  . lA;  9 . V2. 


seen  at  its  most  pronounced  in  fig.  3.3  (seen,  though  to  a less  degree,  also  at,  for  example, 
Burton  Fleming) . 3 A variation  of  the  same  technique  is  the  multiple  grooving  resulting  in 
a series  of  such  angles,  as  seen  in  fig.  3.1  and  fig.  4.  By  and  large,  the  vessels  represented 
seem  all  to  be  largejars,  the  largest  at  least  being  presumably  for  storage  (a  reason  for  the 
oft-quoted  rarity  of  underground  grain  silos  in  the  North?).  The  most  unusual  vessel  is 
the  comparatively  thin-walled  and  delicate  tig.  3.7  (although  the  walls  are  still  5mm. 
thick,  and  the  fabric  is  still  close  to  that  of  the  larger  vessels). 

Dating  of  the  group  is  difficult,  not  least  because  of  the  shortage  of  good  published 


3.  Stead,  I.  M.,  (1979)  The  Arras  Culture  fig.  33,  esp.  no.  1. 
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Fig.  4.  Pottery  from  Rillington.  Scale  V4. 


parallels.  The  lack  of  obviously  early  forms  as  at  Staple  Howe,4 5  and  the  lack  of  any  real 
correspondence  to  late  groups,  as  for  example  from  Stanwick,"  might  well  suggest  a date 
in  the  third  to  second  centuries  B.C. 

Metalwork 

Two  objects  of  bronze  were  recovered  from  the  excavation,  neither  unfortunately 
from  a particularly  useful  context. 

Fig.  3.9.  From  the  ploughsoil  at  Area  A.  Bronze  binding  from  object  of  wood,  leather  or  textile:  it  is  made 
from  a single  strip  of  sheet  metal  folded  and  originally  secured  with  tiny  rivets,  one  of  which 
remains.  Not  necessarily  Iron  Age,  and  quite  possibly  modern. 

Fig.  5.4  From  the  ‘headland’  material  of  Area  C.  Anglian  strap-end  made  from  three  pieces  of  sheet  bronze, 
secured  originally  to  the  strap  at  the  bifurcated  end  by  a single  bronze  rivet.  The  zig-zag  decoration 
on  the  tront  plate  is  incised;  the  shaped  terminal  was  cut  to  shape  after  assembly,  rather  than  cast,  as 
all  three  sheets  are  involved. 

The  chance  find  of  an  Anglian  strap-end  was  notin  itself  surprising.  During  the  course 
of  excavations  a local  man  brought  to  the  writer  a group  of  finds  made  some  years  before 
when  digging  for  a drain  on  the  adjacent  housing  estate  and  clearly,  having  been  found  in 
company  with  human  bones,  from  an  Anglian  burial  (the  find-spot  is  marked  ‘Anglian 
Grave’  on  Fig.  1.)  The  finds  consisted  of  a pair  of  bronze  cruciform  brooches  and  a pin: 
the  latter  having  been  unfortunately  subject  to  a little  amateur  conservation  with  a file 


4.  Brewster,  T.  C.  M.,  (1963)  The  Excavation  of  Staple  Howe  pp  58-1 10. 

5.  Wheeler,  R.  E.  M.,  (1954)  The  Stanwick  Fortifications  pp  38-44. 
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Fig.  5.  Metalwork  from  Rillington.  Scale  Vi. 


few  recognisable  features  of  it  survived,  but  the  brooches  were  in  excellent  condition 

(Fig.  5.  1-3). 

The  two  brooches  are  an  absolute  match,  and  probably  products  of  the  same  mould:  all 
differences  between  them  are  as  a result  of  finishing.  They  are  of  Pocock’s6  Type  V and 
most  strongly  resemble  Type  Va,  a predominantly  East  Anglian  group:  they  differ  from 
the  norm  in  lacking  decoration  on  the  sides  of  the  head-plate,  although  there  are  traces  of 
provision  for  attaching  this,  suggesting  incompletion.  The  decoration  on  the  headplate 
terminal  is  well  marked  and  shows  a human  mask  between  stylised  birds’  heads.  The  foot 
terminal  is  a leonine  mask  with  protruding  tongue,  and  there  is  a plain  animal  mask  on 
the  upper  foot.  The  headplate  and  the  field  below  the  bow  are  decorated  with  rather 
sketchy  compass-drawn  ornament,  more  complex  on  one  brooch  than  on  the  other.  The 
decoration  of  the  side-lappets  is  simple  and  on  one  brooch  (fig.  5.2)  seems  to  have  barely 
been  roughed-out,  another  indication  of  an  unfinished  state.  A late  sixth  or  early  seventh 
century  date  is  indicated. 

Unfortunately  the  pin,  fig.  5.3,  has  been  so  mutilated,  especially  at  the  ‘head’  end,  that 
it  is  barely  recognisable.  It  seems  on  the  whole  more  likely  to  be  Romano-British  than 
Anglian:  even  if  it  does  come  from  the  same  grave  as  the  brooches  a Roman  origin  for  it 
would  still  be  quite  feasible. 

Animal  Bone 

Soil  conditions  on  the  site  are  very  well  suited  to  the  preservation  of  bone,  a large 
quantity  of  which  was  recovered.  Because  of  the  very  limited  nature  of  the  work 

6.  Leeds  E.  T.  (the  late)  and  Pocock,  M.,  (1971)  ‘A  Survey  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Crucitorm  Brooches  ofFlorid 
Type’  in  Med.  Arch.  75  pp  13-36. 
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undertaken  it  is  not  felt  that  it  is  appropriate  to  produce  a detailed  faunal  analysis  here,  but 
it  should  be  recorded  that  the  animals  represented  were,  in  order  of  importance,  sheep, 
ox  and  pig. 

CONCLUSION 

Although  it  must  be  emphasised  that  the  work  undertaken  was  upon  the  most  minor 
scale,  results  indicate  the  presence  of  a settlement  of  the  third  to  second  centuries  B.C., 
contained  within  a ditched  enclosure  of  roughly  square  plan  and  with  the  entrance  in  the 
southern  corner.7  Immediately  adjacent  to  this  was  the  square  barrow  cemetery 
presumably  used  by  the  same  community  as  occupied  the  settlement,  and  a rectilinear 
field  system  carefully  laid  out  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  settlement  enclosure,  overlying 
an  earlier  cemetery  which  may  have  been  used  by  the  same  or  quite  another  group.  The 
extent  of  the  Anglian  cemetery  cannot  at  this  stage  be  conjectured:  it  is  possible  that  the 
burial  recorded  was  no  more  than  an  isolated  secondary  intrusion  into  an  existing 
barrow,  but  it  is  likely  that  a considerable  cemetery  lies  in  the  area. 

The  Rillington  complex  is  an  important  and  interesting  element  in  an  area  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering,  which  is  constantly  being  shown  to  have  been 
settled  and  exploited  very  intensively  in  prehistoric  times,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
site  will  be  protected  against  further  piecemeal  destruction.  Finds  and  archive  are 
deposited  with  the  Yorkshire  Museum,  apart  from  the  brooches  and  pin  which  are  held 
by  the  finder. 
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7.  This  form  of  enclosure  is  not,  of  course,  without  parallels  - one  possible  parallel  is  the  early  ‘Fortlet’ 
enclosure  which  underlies  the  Langton  villa:  see  Corder,  P.,  and  Kirk,  J.  C.,  1932,  A Roman  Villa  at 
Langton,  Near  Malton,  E.  Yorkshire,  fig.  5 and  pp  26-33. 
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EALDRED  OF  YORK  AND 
MS.  COTTON  VITELLIUS  E.XII 

By  M.  Lapidge 


Summary  Archbishop  Ealdred  of  York  (1060-1069)  was  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  a great  administrator 
and  as  a reformer  of  the  liturgy.  No  evidence  has  hitherto  been  available  for  his  interest  in  liturgy.  An  eleventh- 
century  manuscript,  now  London,  British  Library,  Cotton  Vitellius  E.xii  is  shown  to  have  very  close  links 
with  Ealdred.  It  is  suggested  that  the  principal  contents  of  this  manuscript,  a copy  of  the  Romano-German 
Pontifical,  were  probably  acquired  by  Ealdred  during  his  visit  to  Cologne  in  1054,  and  that  the  transmission  of 
this  important  liturgical  text  in  England  was  due  to  Ealdred;  and  further,  that  the  various  liturgical  items  added 
in  England  to  the  final  quire  of  the  manuscript  reflect  aspects  of  Ealdred’s  interests  and  were  probably 
composed  under  his  supervision  as  a supplement  to  the  Romano-German  Pontifical. 


At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  one  of  the  most  important  men  in  England  was 
Ealdred,  the  archbishop  of  York,  who  held  that  see  from  1060  until  his  death  on  11 
September  1069.'  Ealdred  was  the  archbishop  who  crowned  both  Harold  and  William 
the  Conqueror.  After  taking  his  monastic  vows  as  a monk  at  Winchester,  he  became 
abbot  of  Tavistock  during  the  reign  of  Cnut  (in  1027)  and  then  bishop  of  Worcester  in 
1046.  He  combined  his  ecclesiastical  duties  with  a distinguished  career  as  royal  diplomat: 
he  twice  visited  Rome  (in  1050  and  1061)  on  King  Edward  the  Confessor’s  behalf,  and  in 
1054  led  an  important  embassy  to  Cologne  in  order  to  negotiate  the  return  of  prince 
Edward  ‘the  Exile’;  during  this  embassy  he  was  entertained  at  Cologne  for  nearly  a year 
by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  Herimann,  and  by  the  emperor  Henry  III.  On  another 
occasion  (in  1058)  Ealdred  went  on  pilgrimage  tojerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land  by  way  of 
Hungary.  But  it  was  to  the  see  of  York,  to  which  he  was  elevated  in  1060,  that  Ealdred 
devoted  his  greatest  energy,  and  it  would  be  fair  to  describe  him  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  York’s  archbishops  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  He  endowed  the 
great  minsters  of  the  diocese — York  itself,  Beverley,  Ripon  and  Southwell — with  lands 
and  prebends,  and  at  Beverley  in  particular  was  responsible  for  extensive  building  works 
and  decoration.1 2  Partly  through  political  circumstances,3  but  above  all  through  his  own 
administrative  abilities,  Ealdred  became  the  most  powerful  churchman  in  England:  so 
powerful,  indeed,  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  able  to  confront  and  rebuke  William  the 
Conqueror  with  impunity.4 

Concern  with  Ealdred’s  administrative  abilities,  however,  has  tended  to  obscure  his 
interest  in  the  spiritual  life  and  discipline  of  his  church  at  York.  Folcard  of  Saint-Bertin,  a 

1 . There  are  two  principal  sources  for  Ealdred’s  life:  the  D-version  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (transl.  D. 
Whitelock  et  at.,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  [London,  1961],  pp.  109  and  129-35),  a source  which  was 
arguably  compiled  under  Ealdred’s  personal  supervision  (see  I.  Atkins,  ‘The  Origin  of  the  Later  Part  of 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  known  as  D’,  English  Historical  Review  55  (1940),  pp.  8-26);  and  the  anonymous 
twelfth-century  ‘Chronicle  of  the  Archbishops  of  York’  (ed.  J.  Raine,  The  Historians  of  the  Church  of  York 
[hereafter  HCY],  3 vols..  Rolls  Series  [London,  1879-94],  II,  pp.  344-54).  There  are  two  modern  accounts 
of  Ealdred:  J.  M.  Cooper,  The  Last  Four  Anglo-Saxon  Archbishops  of  York,  Borthwick  Papers  38  (York, 
1970),  pp.  23-9;  and  F.  Barlow,  The  English  Church  1000-1066,  2nd  edn.  (London,  1979),  pp.  86-90.  Still 
valuable  is  the  commentary  at  various  points  of  E.  A.  Freeman’s  The  Norman  Conquest,  6 vols.  (Oxford, 
1867-79),  II,  pp.  85-6,  437-8  and  647-52,  and  IV,  pp.  174-6  and  260-6. 

2.  HCY  II,  pp.  353-4;  The  English  Church  1000-1066,  pp.  89-90. 

3.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Stigand,  was  unable  to  act  because  his  election  had  been  declared 
uncanomcal  and  he  had  accordingly  been  excommunicated  by  three  successive  popes  (Leo  IX,  Nicholas  II 
and  Alexander  II). 

4.  HCYU,  pp. -.351-3;  Freeman,  The  Norman  Conquest,  IV,  pp.  260-6. 
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Fleming  who  became  a member  of  Ealdred’s  household,  could  state  in  the  preface  to  his 
Vita  S.  lohannis  that  during  the  time  of  Ealdred  the  church  of  York  shed  its  former 
backwardness  and,  inspired  by  Ealdred’s  teaching,  grew  to  handsome  maturity.5  Folcard 
goes  on  to  specify  a number  of  liturgical  practices  introduced  by  Ealdred  at  York.  It  is 
interesting  that  the  anonymous  twelfth-century  author  of  the  ‘Chronicle  of  the 
Archbishops  of  York’  states  that  Ealdred  learned  these  practices  in  Germany  during  the 
year  (1054)  he  spent  at  Cologne  and  subsequently  instituted  them  in  England: 

. . . multa  quae  ad  honestatem  ecclesiasticae  obseruantiae,  multa  quae  ad  rigorem 
ecclesiasticae  disciplinae  pertinent  audiuit,  uidit,  et  memoriae  commendauit,  quae  postea 
in  ecclesns  Anglorum  obseruari  fecit.7 

Although  we  have  an  important  pointer  here  to  direct  German  influence  on  the  late 
Anglo-Saxon  church  through  the  person  of  Ealdred,  Ealdred’s  liturgical  interests  have 
never  been  explored  for  lack  of  evidence. 

In  the  following  pages  I shall  argue  that  such  evidence  is  presented  by  a fragmentary 
manuscript  now  preserved  in  London,  British  Library,  Cotton  Vitellius  E.  xii.  Like 
many  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  Cotton  collection,  Vitellius  E.xii  is  a miscellaneous 
codex,  that  is,  a composite  of  various  parts  of  various  date  and  origin;  also  like  many  of 
Cotton’s  manuscripts,  it  was  badly  damaged  in  the  fire  at  Ashburnham  House  in  173E 
The  first  two  sections  of  the  manuscript — a twelfth-century  martyrology  from  Evesham 
(ff.  1-54)*  and  a fifteenth-century  paper  manuscript  from  Durham  (ff.  55-1 14)9 — are  not 
relevant  here;  we  are  concerned  solely  with  the  third  section, 10  now  ff.  116-60.  These 
folios  were  particularly  badly  damaged  by  fire,  and  were  mounted  in  1884,  such  that  it  is 
now  impossible  to  discern  the  original  quiring.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  this  third 
section  is  itself  bipartite:  the  first  part  (ff.  116-152)  is  a very  fragmentary  copy  of  the  so- 
called  Romano-German  Pontifical,"  written  by  a German  scribe  and  datable  on 
palaeographical  grounds  to  s.  xf  (the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century;  see  Fig.  I).12  To 
this  part  were  added  eight  leaves  (now  ff.  153-60) — which  presumably  once  constituted  a 
single  quire  of  eight — containing  various  liturgical  texts  written  in  late  Anglo-Caroline 
miniscule  datable  to  s.  xi2  (see  Fig.  2). 13 

It  is  appropriate  to  begin  with  the  contents  of  the  presumed  quire  of  eight  (ff.  153-60), 
for  these  present  the  most  readily  discernible  links  with  Ealdred  of  Y ork.  The  contents  of 
this  quire  may  be  listecfas  follows: 

(1)  Blessing  for  a statue  of  St.  Peter  (inc.  ‘Domine  Iesu  Christe  fill  Dei  uiui  uerbum  de 
pectore’):  ff.  153r-154v; 

(2)  Blessing  for  a statue  of  St.  Swithun  (inc.  ‘Oremus  fratres  dilecdssimi  rerum 
omnium  conditorem’):  f.  154r-v; 

(3)  Miscellaneous  episcopal  benediction  (inc.  ‘Benedicat  uos  diuina  maiestas  Domini’): 

f.  155r;  

5.  HCY  I,  p.  241 : ‘.  . . sancta  Eboracensis  ecclesia  tui  praesulatus  tempore  pnscam  rusticitatem  exuerit,  et  in 
Dei  laudibus  rudi  nouitate,  tuis  doctrinis  commonita,  decenter  adoleueritf 

6.  See  below,  pp.  17-18. 

7.  HCY  II,  p.  345;  ‘many  things  which  pertain  to  the  character  of  religious  observance,  and  many  things 
which  pertain  to  the  austerity  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  he  heard,  saw  and  committed  to  memnory, 
things  which  afterwards  he  caused  to  be  adopted  by  the  English  churches’. 

8.  See  N.  R.  Ker,  Medieval  Libraries  of  Great  Britain,  2nd  edn.  (London,  1964),  p.  80. 

9.  See  W.  A.  Pantin,  Documents  Illustrating  the  Activities  of  the  General  and  Provincial  Chapters  of  the  English 
Black  Monks  1215-1540,  3 vols.  (London,  1931-7),  II,  pp.  xxvi-xxvii. 

10.  This  part  corresponds  to  art.  35  in  Thomas  Smith’s  catalogue  of  1696,  made  before  the  disastrous  Cotton 
fire  (Catalogus  Librorum  Manuscriptorum  Bibliothecae  Cottonianae  [Oxford,  1696],  p.  100):  ‘antiquus  ordo 
Romanus,  in  quo  occurrit  benedictio  agni  in  Pascha’. 

11.  See  below,  pp.  20-22. 

12.  However,  German  hands  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  are  notoriously  difficult  to  date,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  dating  s.  xi'  implies  a precision  that  could  hardly  be  substantiated  (the  dating  s.  xi  would 
be  less  precise  but  possibly  more  accurate). 

13.  Note  that  this  manuscript  is  not  listed  by  H.  Gneuss,  ‘A  Preliminary  List  of  Manuscripts  Written  or 
Owned  in  England  up  to  1 100’,  Anglo-Saxon  England  9 (1980),  pp.  1-60;  it  is  to  be  added  to  his  list. 
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Fig.  1.  Cotton  Vitellius  E.xii,  f.  117v:  Romano-German  Pontifical,  Ordo  XCIX,  chs.  216-19  (Blessing  for  the 
lighting  of  the  Paschal  Fire). 

Photograph  The  British  Library  copyright. 
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Fig.  2.  Cotton  Vitellius  E.xii,  f.  154r:  from  the  Blessing  for  a statue  of  St.  Peter. 

Photograph  The  British  Library  copyright. 
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(4)  Sixteen-line  poem  (inc.  ‘Gloria  uictori  sit  Christo  laude  perenni’):  f.  155r; 

(5)  Blessing  of  the  pilgrim’s  scrip  and  staff  (inc.  ‘Dominus  qui  mundum  ex  informi 
materia  fecisti’):  ff.  155v-157r; 

(6)  Sermon  prefacing  the  Office  for  the  Dead  (inc.  ‘Quando  celebramus  dies  fratrum 
defunctorum’):  ff.  157v-159v; 

(7)  Office  for  the  Dead:  ff.  159v-160r; 

(8)  Laudes  regiae  (royal  acclamations):  f.  160v. 

The  laudes  regiae  or  royal  acclamations  provide  a useful  starting-point.  Laudes  regiae 
were  a genre  of  acclamations  of  a ruler  which  approximated  to  the  liturgical  litany  of  the 
saints  in  form  and  which  are  fairly  widely  attested  in  Carolingian  manuscripts  from  the 
late  eighth  century  onwards.14  Characteristically  laudes  regiae  would  begin  with  the 
(usually  thrice-repeated)  invocation  ‘Christus  uincit,  Christus  regnat,  Christus  imperat’, 
and  then  would  beseech  the  support  of  Christ  and  His  saints  (singly)  in  such  formulas  as 
‘Exaudi  Christe’  and  ‘tu  ilium  adiuua’.  The  Laudes  in  Vitellius  E.xii  conform  to  this  basic 
pattern,  but  in  the  detail  of  saints  invoked  and  rulers  acclaimed  they  are  unique  to  this 
manuscript.  They  have  been  printed  several  times,  most  recently  by  H.  E.  J.  Cowdrey.15 
The  first  two  stanzas  contain  benedictions  for  Pope  Alexander  II  (1061-73)  and  William 
the  Conqueror,  as  follows: 

Exaudi,  Christe:  Alexandro  s<ummo  pon>tifici  et  uniuersali  pape  uita! 

Pater  de  celts  Deus:  tu  ilium  adiuua. 

Fili  r<edemptor>  mundi  Deus:  tu  ilium  adiuua. 

Spintus  sancte  Deus:  tu  ilium  adiuua. 

Exaudi,  Christe:  Wilhelmo  serenissimo  a Deo  coronato  magno  et  pacifico  regi  uita  et 
uictona! 

Sancta  Maria:  tu  ilium  adiuua. 

Sancte  Michael:  tu  ilium  adiuua. 

Sancte  Raphael:  tu  ilium  adiuua. 

The  third  stanza  beseeches  life  and  salvation  for  Queen  Mathilda  (‘Mathylde  serenissime 
a Deo  coronate  regine  salus  et  uita’).  This  acclamation  provides  an  accurate  terminus  post 
quem  for  the  composition  of  this  particular  text,  for  Mathilda  was  crowned  by  Ealdred  at 
Westminster  Abbey  on  11  May  (Pentecost  or  Whitsun),  1068.  The  terminus  ante  quem  is 
provided  by  the  fourth  stanza,  which  beseeches  life  and  salvation  for  Ealdred,  archbishop 

of  York,  and  all  the  clergy  entrusted  to  him: 

Exaudi,  Christe:  Aldredo  Eboracensi  archiepiscopo  et  omni  clero  sibi  commisso  salus  et 
uita! 

Sancte  Stephane:  tu  ilium  adiuua. 

Sancte  Laurenti:  tu  ilium  adiuua. 

Sancte  Vincenti:  tu  ilium  adiuua. 

Ealdred  died  on  11  September  1069.  The  laudes  regiae  in  Vitellius  E.xii,  therefore,  were 
composed  for  performance  on  some  occasion  between  11  May  1068  and  11  September 
1069. 

Is  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  occasion  for  which  these  laudes  regiae  were  composed? 
One  may  reasonably  assume  that  they  were  intended  to  accompany  one  of  the 

14.  Well  studied  by  E.  H.  Kantorowicz,  Landes  Regiae:  A Study  in  Liturgical  Acclamations  and  Mediaeval  Ruler 
Worship  (Berkeley,  1946),  and  B.  Opfermann,  Die  liturgischen  Herrscherakklamationen  im  Sacrum  Imperium 
des  Mittelalters  (Weimar,  1953). 

15.  W.  G.  Henderson,  Liber  Pontificalis  Chr.  Bainbridge  Archiepiscopi  Eboracensis,  Surtees  Society  61  (Durham, 

1875),  pp.  279-82;  W.  Masked,  Monumenta  Ritualia  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae , 2ndedn.,  3 vols.  (Oxford,  1882), 
II,  pp.  85-8;  H.  E.  J.  Cowdrey,  ‘The  Anglo-Norman  Laudes  Regiae’,  Viator  12  (1981),  pp.  37-78  at  70-1 
(see  also  pp.  50-8  for  valuable  discussion  of  the  form  and  sources  of  these  laudes  regiae).  Cowdrey’s  edition 
is  the  most  accurate.  Note,  however,  that  the  lacuna  in  line  1 of  Stanza  V of  his  edition  (p.  71),  which  he 
prints  as  ‘ipsi  soli  honor  [ ] per  infinita  secula  seculorum’  can  be  filled  by  close  attention  to  the 

manuscript,  which  clearly  reads  [ ] perium,  and  hence  that  the  line  should  be  restored  to  read  ‘ipsi  soli 

honor  <et  lm>  perium  per  infinita  secula  seculorum’. 
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Conqueror’s  ritual  crown-wearings."  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  states  that  William 

permitted  himself  three  such  crown-wearings  each  year: 

Also,  he  was  very  dignified:  three  times  a year  he  wore  his  crown,  as  often  as  he  was  in 
England.  At  Easter  he  wore  it  in  Winchester,  at  Whitsuntide  at  Westminister,  and  at 
Christmas  at  Worcester,  and  then  there  were  with  him  all  the  powerful  men  over  all 
England,  archbishops  and  bishops,  abbots  and  earls,  thegns  and  knights.'7 

For  the  period  11  May  1068 — 11  September  1069  four  such  occasions  are  in  question 
(William  was  in  England  throughout  this  period).  The  first,  Whitsun  1068,  was  the 
occasion  on  which  Mathilda  was  crowned  at  Westminster  by  Ealdred;  and  Mathilda’s 
coronation  would  provide  perhaps  the  most  suitable  context  for  the  composition  of  the 
laudes .18  But  the  other  three  occasions  cannot  be  ruled  out  (indeed  it  is  possible  that  the 
laudes  were  performed  on  each  of  the  four  occasions).  Unfortunately  we  do  not  know  the 
precise  whereabouts  of  the  Conqueror  at  Christmas  1068"  nor  at  Whitsun  1069.  But  he 
was  at  Winchester  at  Easter  in  1069, 20  and  this  too  would  supply  a suitable  context  for  the 
composition  of  the  laudes.  The  matter  has  some  bearing  on  the  question  of  where  they 
were  composed. 

It  has  been  argued  by  Cowdrey  that  the  laudes  regiae  in  Vitellius  E.xii,  ‘were  compiled 
in  England,  by  a Winchester  monk  or  clerk,  between  the  king’s  stay  in  Winchester  at 
Easter  1068  just  before  the  queen  joined  him  from  Normandy  and  her  Westminster 
coronation  at  Pentecost’.21  Cowdrey  bases  his  argument  on  two  sorts  of  evidence:  first, 
that  the  sequence  of  saints  invoked  in  the  laudes  regiae  most  nearly  resembles  litanies  of  the 
saints  which  are  preserved  in  manuscripts  of  Winchester  origin  (three  such  manuscripts 
are  in  question), “ and  second,  that  Vitellius  E.xii  itself  is  of ‘Winchester  provenance’. 
The  second  assertion  is  based  on  a false  assumption:  namely,  that  the  blessing  for  a statue 
of  St.  Swithun  contained  on  f.  154r-v  (see  above,  p.12)  necessarily  implies  that  the 
manuscript  is  from  Winchester.  3 As  we  shall  see,  palaeographical  evidence  decisively 
establishes  that  the  manuscript  was  copied  at  a scriptorium  other  than  Winchester.24  The 
argument  concerning  the  sequence  of  saints  is  no  more  securely  based.25  For  comparative 
reasons,  Cowdrey  consulted  litanies  of  the  saints  in  some  thirteen  manuscripts  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin;  however,  litanies  of  the  saints  are  preserved  in  some  forty  manuscripts 
written  or  owned  in  Anglo-Saxon  England,  and  all  these  manuscripts  would  have  to  be 
consulted  before  any  firm  conclusions  could  be  drawn.  Furthermore,  none  of  the  saints 
invoked  in  the  laudes  in  Vitellius  E.xii  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  saint;  the  search  for 
comparative  material,  therefore,  ought  to  be  extended  so  as  to  include  manuscripts  of 
Frankish  or  German  origin.  The  undertaking  would  be  a difficult  one,  since  only  a small 
proportion  of  surviving  litanies  of  the  saints  has  ever  been  printed;  but  such  an 
undertaking  is  fundamental  to  study  of  the  origins  of  the  laudes.  For  the  time  being,  the 


16.  Cowdrey,  ‘The  Anglo-Norman  Laudes  Regiae’,  p.  51. 

17.  Whitelock,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle , p.  164. 

18.  As  Kantorowicz  suggested  (Laudes  Regiae,  p.  171;  but  note  that  Kantorowicz  erroneously  located 
Mathilda’s  coronation  at  Winchester);  Cowdrey  also  assumes  Mathilda’s  coronation  as  the  occasion  for 
the  composition  of  our  text  (‘The  Anglo-Norman  Laudes  Regiae’,  p.  52). 

19.  Freeman,  The  Norman  Conquest,  II,  p.  234. 

20.  Ibid.,  p.242. 

21.  Cowdrey,  ‘The  Anglo-Norman  Laudes  Regiae’,  p.  57. 

22.  The  three  manuscripts  in  question  are  London,  British  Library,  Cotton  Titus  D.xxvi,  ff.  51v-56v  and 
Arundel  60,  ff.  130r-132v,  and  Worcester,  Cathedral  Library  F.173,  ff.  8r-9v. 

23.  The  attribution  to  Winchester  was  apparently  first  made  by  Henderson,  Liber  Pontificalis  Chr.  Bainbridge, 
p.  xxvi  (‘the  appended  forms  of  consecration  of  images  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Swithun  . . . show  this  volume 
to  have  been  a Winchester  book’);  Henderson  is  followed  by  W.  H.  Frere,  Pontifical  Services  I,  Alcuin  Club 
Collections  3 (London,  1901),  pp.  11  and  97,  and  J.  Briickmann,  ‘Latin  Manuscript  Pontificals  and 
Benedictionals  in  England  and  Wales’,  Traditio  29  (1973),  pp.  391-458  at  437-8. 

24.  Below,  pp.  23-24. 

25.  Cowdrey,  ‘The  Anglo-Norman  Laudes  Regiae’,  pp.  55-7. 
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investigation  must  have  a more  restricted  scope.  The  saints  invoked  in  the  laudes  in 
Vitellius  E.xii  are  as  follows: 

Mary,  Michael,  Raphael; 

John,  Peter,  Paul,  Andrew; 

Stephen,  Lawrence,  Vincent; 

Martin,  Benedict,  Gregory,  Nicholas; 

Mary  Magdalen,  Perpetua,  Agatha,  Lucia. 

Of  the  thirteen  litanies  consulted  by  Cowdrey,  only  one — that  in  London,  British 
Library,  Arundel  6CT — contained  all  these  saints,  but  with  the  transposition  of  Martin 
and  Benedict  and  with  the  order  of  the  four  virgins  as  follows:  Perpetua,  Lucia,  Agatha 
and  Mary  Magdalen.  These  transpositions  make  the  litany  in  Arundel  60  an  unlikely 
source  for  the  laudes.  However,  it  is  possible  to  identify  litanies  in  Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts  which  are  far  closer  to  the  order  of  the  laudes  than  any  cited  by  Cowdrey.  I 
cite  one  example  for  sake  of  convenience:  London,  British  Library,  Cotton  Tiberius  C.i, 
ff.  43-203,  a manuscript  of  Salisbury  provenance.  7 The  (unprinted)  litany  in  this 
manuscript  (f.  203r-v)  contains  every  single  saint  invoked  in  the  laudes , and  in  the 
identical  order.  What  is  particularly  striking  is  that  Tiberius  C.  i is,  like  Vitellius  E.xii,  a 
copy  of  the  Romano-German  Pontifical  made  in  the  eleventh  century  by  German 
scribes;28  as  in  the  case  of  Vitellius  E.xii,  the  litany  has  been  added  by  an  Anglo-Saxon 
scribe.  Clearly  the  origin  of  the  laudes  is  bound  up  with  the  question  of  the  transmission 
of  the  Romano-German  Pontifical  in  England — a complicated  question  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  paper. 

There  is  insufficient  evidence,  therefore,  to  assign  the  composition  of  the  laudes  regiae 
specifically  to  Winchester.  But  the  geographical  origin  is  a less  important  consideration 
than  the  context  in  which  they  were  produced.  On  this  point  the  text  itself  may  give  us  a 
clue.  Recall  that  one  of  its  stanzas  prayed  for  the  life  and  salvation  of  Archbishop  Ealdred 
and  all  the  clergy  entrusted  to  him  (et  omni  clero  sibi  commisso).  As  Cowdrey  has  noted, 
this  phrase  ‘can  have  referred  . . . only  to  the  clergy  of  [Ealdred’s]  own  church  of  York 
and  not  to  the  national  clergy’.27  That  so  specific  a prayer  should  have  been  included 
suggests  (to  me  at  least)  that  the  laudes  were  composed  either  by  Ealdred  himself  or,  more 
probably,  by  a member  of  his  household.  And  since  this  household,  like  Ealdred  himself, 
will  have  been  peripatetic,  there  is  little  point  in  attempting  to  ascertain  precisely  where 
the  laudes  were  composed:  perhaps  York  itself,  perhaps  Winchester,  perhaps  any  one  of 
the  many  places  where  a busy  archbishop  and  his  accompanying  retinue  will  have  stayed. 

If  the  laudes  in  Vitellius  E.xii  were  composed  not  by  Ealdred  himself  but  by  a member 
of  his  household,  a possible  identification  is  worth  mentioning.  One  member  of 
Ealdred’s  household  was  Folcard  of  Saint-Bertin,  a Fleming  who  had  sought  royal 
protection  in  England  and  who  composed  a number  of  works  commissioned  by  Ealdred. 
He  wrote,  for  example,  a Vita  S.  Iohannis  Eboracensis  (John  of  Beverley)  at  Ealdred’s 
invitation  sometime  in  the  1060s  in  order  to  magnify  the  local  saint  whose  minster  at 
Beverley  Ealdred  was  lavishly  restoring.30.  For  the  same  purpose  Folcard  was 
commissioned  by  Ealdred  to  compose  some  responsories  for  John  of  Beverley’s  cult,31 

26.  See  F.  Wormald,  ‘The  English  Saints  in  the  Litany  in  Arundel  MS.  60’,  Analecta  Bollandiana  64  (1946),  pp. 
72-86. 

27.  See  N.  R.  Ker,  ‘Three  Old  English  Texts  in  a Salisbury  Pontifical,  Cotton  Tiberius  C.i’,  in  The  Anglo- 
Saxons:  Studies  . . . presented  to  Bruce  Dickins,  ed.  P.  Clemoes  (London,  1959),  pp.  262-79. 

28.  See  below,  pp.  20-22. 

29.  Cowdrey,  ‘The  Anglo-Norman  Laudes  Regiae’,  p.  54. 

30.  HCY  I,  pp.  239-60.  On  Folcard’s  literary  activity,  see  F.  Barlow  (ed.),  The  Life  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor  (London,  1962),  pp.  li-lix. 

31.  HCY  I,  p.  242:  ‘unde  accidit,  ut  responsoriis  Sancti  Iohannis,  te  [scil.  Ealdredo]  mbente,  compositis  pro 
modulo  paruitatis  meae,  praeciperes  ad  eius  uitam  inchoandum  stylum  uertere’. 
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but  these  have  not  survived.  Such  composition  implies  the  knowledge  of  liturgical  chant, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Orderic  Vitalis,  Folcard  was 
‘thoroughly  expert  in  music,  whence  he  has  left  precious  monuments  to  his  expertise  for 
future  generations  in  England’.32  One  might  well  wonder  whether  the  laudes  in  Vitellius 
E.xii  are  one  such  precious  monument.  Certainly  they  are  abundantly  provided  with 
non-diastematic  neumes,  and  clearly  were  composed  to  be  sung.  However,  the  neumes 
in  question  are  unmistakeably  English,33  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
written  with  vertical  (rather  than  slanting)  strokes,  and  from  the  characteristically 
English  forms  of  the  looped  climacus,  the  quilisma  and  the  porrectus  M Can  it  be  assumed 
that  a Fleming  such  as  Folcard  would  have  been  familiar  with  Anglo-Saxon  notation?  Or 
that  the  English  scribe  of  Vitellius  E.xii  would  have  been  able  to  transpose  Folcard’s 
notation  into  Anglo-Saxon  notation?  Or  that  the  neumes  in  the  manuscript  represent  a 
transcription  of  music  composed  orally  by  Folcard  but  not  recorded  by  him?3’  Perhaps 
the  Anglo-Saxon  notation  points  to  Anglo-Saxon  authorship  of  the  laudes.  In  every  other 
respect,  however,  Folcard,  with  his  reputation  for  the  composition  of  liturgical  chant, 
has  strong  claims  to  be  considered  as  the  author  of  the  laudes. 

A final  observation  on  the  sources  drawn  on  by  the  author  of  the  laudes.  We  have  noted 
that  a litany  very  much  like  that  in  Tiberius  C.i  may  well  have  been  the  immediate  source 
of  the  laudes,  and  that  such  a litany  is  implicated  in  the  question  of  the  English 
transmission  of  the  Romano-German  Pontifical,  a work  of  German  origin  (see  below, 
pp.  20-21).  Furthermore,  as  Cowdrey  observes,  the  laudes  in  Vitellius  E.xii  have  little  in 
common  with  laudes  of  either  French  or  Norman  origin.36  On  the  contrary,  the  closest 
similarities  in  diction  are  to  be  found  in  German  laudes  dating  from  the  tenth  to  the 
twelfth  century — for  example,  the  use  of  the  adjective  serenissimus  to  describe  the 
emperor,  or  the  acclamation  of  the  army  as  exercitus  Christianorum.2 7 One  similarity  in 
particular  is  striking:  that  in  the  laudes  of  Vitellius  E.xii  and  in  four  German  texts 
acclaiming  the  German  emperor  Henry  III  (1039-1056)  and  his  wife  Kunigund,  the  queen 
is  acclaimed  in  terms  identical  to  those  used  of  the  king.3”  Such  an  identity  is  not  found  in 
any  contemporary  French  or  Norman  text.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1054  Ealdred  spent  a 
year  in  Cologne  as  a guest  of  Henry  III.  This  may  suggest  that  the  laudes  regiae  in  Vitellius 
E.xii  are  one  example  of  the  ‘many  things  which  pertain  to  the  character  of  religious 
observance’  (multa  quae  ad  honestatem  ecclesiasticae  obseruantiae  . . . pertinent)  which 
Ealdred  is  said  to  have  learned  in  Germany.  Confirmation  of  this  suggestion  may  be 
found  in  the  remaining  contents  of  Vitellius  E.xii. 

Let  us  now  investigate  the  other  items  copied  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  scribe  into  the 
added  quire  of  Vitellius  E.xii  (ff.  153-60)  for  evidence  of  links  with  Ealdred.  First,  the 
Office  for  the  Dead  (ff.  159v-160r)  and  its  prefatory  sermon  (ff.  157v-159v)  (items  (7) 

32.  M . Chibnall  (ed.),  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Orderic  Vitalis , 6 vols.  (Oxford,  1969-80),  VI,  p.  150: 
‘musicae  peritissimus,  unde  preciosa  peritiae  suae  monimenta  reliquit  in  Anglia  futuris  generationibus’. 

33.  See  G.  Sunol,  Introduction  a la  paleographie  musicale  gregorietine  (Tournai,  1935),  pp.  283-97;  A. 
Holschneider,  Die  Organa  von  Winchester  (Hildesheim,  1968),  passim,  and  A.  E.  Planchart,  The  Repertory  of 
Tropes  at  Winchester,  2 vols.  (Princeton,  1977),  I,  pp.  61-6. 

34.  I am  very  grateful  to  Dr.  Susan  Rankin  for  advice  about  the  nature  of  the  neumatic  notation  in  Vitellius 
E.xii. 

35.  On  the  oral  transmission  of  music  at  this  period  see  L.  Treitler,  ‘Oral,  Written  and  Literate  Process  in  the 
Transmission  of  Medieval  Music’,  Speculum  56  (1981),  pp.  471-91. 

36.  ‘The  Anglo-Norman  Laudes  Regiae’,  p.  55:  ‘ . . . although  the  use  of  another,  lost  Norman  model 
cannot  be  excluded,  comparison  with  the  Fecamp  and  Saint-Ouen  texts  suggests  that  the  indebtedness  to 
Normandy  was  small.  Nor  are  they  significantly  similar  to  the  French  texts  printed  in  Appendix  II  [scil.  of 
Cowdrey’s  article]  or  to  other  French  examples’. 

37.  See  Opfermann,  Die  liturgischen  Herrscherakklamationen , pp.  129-51,  and  Cowdrey,  ‘The  Anglo-Norman 
Laudes  Regiae’,  pp.  57-8. 

38.  Opfermann,  Die  liturgischen  Herrscherakklamationen,  pp.  136-51  (nos.  9,  11,  15  and  17). 
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and  (6)  respectively  in  the  list  given  above,  pp.  12,  15).  The  Office  itself  has  not  been 
printed.  The  prefatory  sermon,  however,  consists  of  excerpts  from  one  of  St. 
Augustine’s  sermons,  no.  CLXXIII.39  The  words  of  St.  Augustine  were  apparently 
considered  to  be  a necessary  admonition  to  the  seriousness  of  the  Office  of  the  Dead.  It  is 
interesting,  therefore,  to  note  that  Folcard,  in  praising  Ealdred’s  liturgical  innovations, 
notes  that  he  insisted  upon  remembrance  of  the  dead  through  constant  exhortation  (quod 
memoriam  fidelium  defunctorum  assidua  eis  inculcasti  commendatione)  .40  The  words  assidua 
commendatio  so  aptly  describe  the  words  of  St.  Augustine  prefixed  to  the  Office  for  the 
Dead  in  Vitellius  E.xii  that  is  difficult  not  to  think  that  Folcard  had  them  precisely  in 
mind. 

Another  direct  link  with  Ealdred  is  provided  by  item  (2)  in  the  above  list,  the  Blessing 
for  a statue  of  St.  Swithun  (f.  154r-v).41  In  the  unprinted  Miracula  S.  Swithuni,  a work 
probably  composed  at  Sherborne  c.  1100  which  survives  in  several  twelfth-century 
English  manuscripts,4  there  occurs  an  anecdote  concerning  Ealdred  (ch.  43)  which 
throws  light  on  the  Blessing  for  the  statue  of  St.  Swithun.  There  it  is  recounted  that 
Ealdred,  a former  monk  of  Winchester,  was  sent  on  embassy  to  the  king  of  Germany 
(Alemannia)  by  King  Edward  the  Confessor:  a reference,  no  doubt,  to  Ealdred’s  trip  to 
Flenry  III  at  Cologne  in  1054.  A mighty  storm  blew  up  while  Ealdred  was  crossing  the 
channel  on  his  return  from  Germany.  Ealdred  vowed  that,  if  he  and  his  companions 
should  escape  from  the  storm,  he  would  make  a generous  donation  to  the  Old  Minster, 
Winchester  (his  alma  mater).  He  then  prayed  to  St.  Swithun  and  the  sea  grew  calm. 
Accordingly,  Ealdred  went  to  Winchester  and  made  his  donation  to  the  Old  Minster, 

and  the  monks  used  the  money  to  embellish  a statue  of  St.  Swithin: 

Veniens  itaque  Wintomam  domnus  archiepiscopus,  promissionis  sue  desiderantissimus 
executor,  solennem  donationem  facit  ad  ecclesiam.  Suscepta  a fratribus  pecunia,  statue  et 
ymagini  beati  Swithuni  ornande — sicut  hodie  monstratur  cernentibus — destinata  et 
apposita  est.43 

Ealdred’s  donation  to  the  Old  Minster  of  funds  to  provide  a statue  of  St.  Swithun 
supplies  a perfectly  suitable  context  for  the  composition  of  a Blessing  for  a statue  of  St. 
Swithun.  Once  again,  it  is  difficult  not  to  think  that  the  Blessing  owes  its  presence  in 
Vitellius  E.xii  to  Ealdred’s  personal  interests. 

So  closely  do  the  Blessing  for  a statue  of  St.  Swithun  and  the  preface  and  Office  for  the 
Dead  appear  to  reflect  the  interests  of  Ealdred  that  it  is  worth  asking  if  any  of  the  other 
items  might  not  reveal  a similar  link.  The  blessing  for  the  pilgrim’s  scrip  and  staff44  on  ff. 
155v-157r  (no.  (5)  in  the  list  above),  for  example:  Ealdred  was  an  inveterate  traveller  who 
made  at  least  two  trips  to  Rome  (in  1050  and  1061)  and  on  another  occasion  went  in  1058 
on  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land  by  way  of  Hungary  (Pannonia).  He  would 

39.  Patrol  ogia  Latina  XXXVIII,  cols.  937-9. 

40.  HCYI,  p.  241. 

41.  This  text  (which  has  not  previously  been  printed)  is  edited  in  my  forthcoming  study  of  The  Cult  of  St. 
Swithun,  Winchester  Studies  IV. 2 (Oxford). 

42.  London,  British  Library,  Cotton  Tiberius  D.iv,  pt.  ii,  and  Arundel  169;  Cambridge,  Corpus  Chrisd 
College  161;  and  Lincoln,  Cathedral  Library  7.  An  edition  is  included  in  The  Cult  of  St.  Swithun  (see 
above,  n.  41). 

43.  For  convenience  I quote  from  London,  British  Library,  Arundel  169,  f.  59r. 

44.  Incompletely  printed  by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Manuale  et  Processionale  ad  usum  insignis  ecclesiae  Eboracensis , 
Surtees  Society  63  (Durham,  1875),  pp.  207-8.  Two  of  the  benedictions  in  Vitellius  E.xii  (those  beginning 
‘Deus  ommpotens  qui  mundum  ex  informi  materia  fecisti’  and  ‘Ommpotens  Deus  qui  est  uia  ueritas  et 
uita’)  are  later  found  in  English  pontificals  of  the  twelfth  century,  such  as  Cambridge,  University  Library 
LI. 2. 10  (?Ely,  s.  xii) , f.  74r,  and  Trinity  College,  B.  1 1 . 10  (Canterbury,  s.  xii2),  f.  lOOr;  the  second  of  them 
is  also  found  in  Oxford,  Magdalen  College  226  (Canterbury,  s.  xii2),  f.  242r  (see  H.  A.  Wilson,  The 
Pontifical  of  Magdalen  College,  Henry  Bradshaw  Society  39  [London,  1910],  pp.  206  and  240-1).  I have  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  text  of  these  prayers  in  an  English  manuscript  earlier  than  Vitellius  E.xii; 
conceivably  they  were  composed  under  Ealdred’s  supervision. 
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therefore  have  been  well  aware  of  the  need  for  an  episcopal  blessing  for  someone 
commencing  a pilgrimage,  particularly  since  none  is  found  in  the  Romano-German 
Pontifical  (nor  apparently  in  other  English  pontificals  of  the  eleventh  century),  and  it 
may  well  be  that  the  blessing  of  scrip  and  staff  in  Vitellius  E.xii  was  composed  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  his  own  pilgrimages.  The  Blessing  for  an  image  of  St.  Peter45  on  ff. 
153r-154v  (no.  (1)  above)  may  have  a similar  link  with  Ealdred.  We  learn  from  the  D- 
version  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  that  in  1058, 

. . . Bishop  Aldred  consecrated  the  monastic  church  at  Gloucester  that  he  himself  brought 
to  completion  to  the  glory  of  God  and  St.  Peter. 4f 

Ealdred,  who  was  ever  a man  for  lavish  display,  could  well  have  donated  funds  for  a 
statue  of  St.  Peter  at  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Gloucester  built  by  him;  if  so,  he  will  at  the 
same  time  have  commissioned  a benediction  for  the  dedication  ceremony,  similar  in 
form  and  content  to  the  benediction  for  a statue  of  St.  Swithun.  This,  however,  can  be  no 
more  than  a conjecture.  For  the  two  remaining  items  in  the  quire — the  brief  episcopal 
benediction  (no.  (3)  above)47  and  the  sixteen-line  poem  (no.  (4)  above)4* — it  is  not 
possible  to  suggest  a direct  link  with  Ealdred.  However,  the  definite  links  afforded  by  the 
other  pieces  in  the  quire  suggest  that  they  were  composed  and  collected  under  his 
supervision  (if  not  actually  composed  by  him).  The  fact  that  most  of  the  pieces  in  the 
quire  pertain  to  services  not  encompassed  by  the  Romano-German  Pontifical  suggests 
that  the  quire  was  compiled  as  a sort  of  personal  supplement  for  Ealdred’s  own  use  to  the 
Pontifical  itself,  the  main  contents  of  the  manuscript.  We  may  now  turn  to  the 
fragmentary  copy  of  the  Romano-German  Pontifical  in  Vitellius  E.xii  to  see  if  further 
links  with  Ealdred  can  be  established. 

The  Romano-German  Pontifical  has  been  described  as  one  of  the  chief  intellectual 
achievements  of  the  Ottonian  renaissance.41  It  was  first  compiled  in  the  diocese  of  Mainz, 
almost  certainly  at  the  church  of  St.  Alban’s  in  Mainz,  probably  in  the  years  around  950. 
It  was  intended  by  its  compiler(s)  to  supply  a bishop  with  all  the  instructions  and  prayers 
for  services  at  which  he  would  normally  pontificate:  the  dedication  of  a church, 
coronation  of  a king,  ordination  of  a priest  or  deacon,  and  so  on.  Although  the 
compiler(s)  of  the  Romano-German  Pontifical  drew  on  earlier  ordines 50  in  many  cases,  the 
comprehensive  breadth  of  the  undertaking  far  surpassed  that  of  any  previous  pontifical. 
The  great  utility  of  the  Romano-German  Pontifical  became  apparent  at  once,  and  it  was 
soon  being  copied  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  Indeed  its  influence  on  subsequent  pontificals 
was  pervasive — on  the  Roman  Pontifical  of  the  twelfth  century,  on  the  Pontifical  of  the 

45.  This  item  has  not,  apparently,  been  printed. 

46.  Whitelock,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  134;  see  also  the  anonymous  ‘Chronicle  of  the  Archbishops  of 
York’  (HCY II,  p.  345),  which  describes  the  church  at  Gloucester  as  one  which  Ealdred  himself  had  built 
from  the  foundations  and  dedicated  ceremonially  (a  fundamentis  construxerat , honorifice  dedicauit). 

47.  Ptd.  by  Cowdrey,  ‘The  Anglo-Norman  Laudes  Regiae’,  p.  71. 

48.  The  poem  is  listed  with  bibliography  by  D.  Schaller  and  E.  Konsgen,  Initia  Carminum  Latinorum  Saeculo 
Utidecirno  Antiquiorum  (Gottingen,  1977),  no.  5629;  it  is  ptd.  by  Cowdrey,  ‘The  Anglo-Norman  Laudes 
Regiae’,  pp.  71-2.  Cowdrey  suggests  that  the  poem,  which  seeks  blessing  for  both  king  and  queen  of  the 
English,  was  written  to  honour  William  the  Conqueror  (ibid.,  pp.  61-2),  and  that  it  may  have  some 
connection  with  Winchester;  but  for  the  latter  suggestion  in  particular  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever. 

49.  On  the  Romano-German  Pontifical  in  general,  see  the  important  series  of  studies  by  C.  Vogel:  ‘Le 
Pontifical  romano-germanique  du  Xe  siecle:  elements  constituifs’.  Revue  des  sciences  religieuses  32  (1958), 
pp.  113-67;  ‘Precisions  sur  la  date  et  l’ordonnance  primitive  du  Pontifical  romano-germanique’, 
Ephemerides  Liturgicae  74  (1960),  pp.  145-62;  ‘Le  Pontifical  romano-germanique  du  Xe  siecle:  Nature,  date 
et  importance  du  document’,  Cahiers  de  civilisation  medievale  6 (1963),  pp.  27-48;  ‘Contenu  et  ordonnance 
du  Pontifical  romano-germanique’,  Atti  del  VI  congresso  internazionale  di  archeologia  cristiana  (Rome,  1965), 
pp.  243-65;  Introduction  aux  sources  du  culte  chretien  au  moyen  age  (Rome,  1966),  pp.  187-203.  The  Romano- 
German  Pontifical  has  been  editied  superbly  by  C.  Vogel  and  R.  Elze,  Le  Pontifical  romano-germanique  du 
dixieme  siecle,  3 vols.,  Studi  e Testi  226,  227  and  269  (Vatican,  1963-72). 

50.  The  standard,  monumental  edition  and  study  of  these  ordines  is  that  ot  M.  Andrieu,  Les  “Ordines  Romani” 
du  haut  moyen  age,  5 vols.  (Louvain,  1931-61). 
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Roman  curia  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  so  on,  such  that  its  influence  is  palpable  in 
pontifical  services  of  the  twentieth  century.51 

The  earliest  surviving  English  manuscripts  of  the  Romano-German  Pontifical  all  date 
from  approximately  the  third  quarter  of  the  eleventh  century;5'  in  other  words, 
approximately  a century  elapsed  between  its  compilation  and  its  transmission  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  England.  The  channels  of  that  transmission  are  not  yet  clear,  but  here  the  evidence 
of  Vitellius  E.xii  is  of  paramount  importance.  As  stated  above,  Vitellius  E.xii,  ff.  1 lb- 
152  is  a fragmentary  copy  of  the  Romano-German  Pontifical;  I give  a full  list  of  its 
surviving  contents  in  the  Appendix  below.  The  manuscript  is  of  German  origin  and 
dates  approximately  from  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  On  palaeographical 
grounds  alone  it  is  not  possible  to  be  more  precise  about  where  in  Germany  it  was 
written.  Liturgical  evidence  is  often  decisive  in  determining  a manuscript’s  origin. 
Unfortunately,  in  this  case  that  part  of  the  ordo  for  the  dedication  of  a church — which,  to 
judge  from  other  copies  of  the  work,  ought  to  have  contained  a lengthy  and  localisable 
litany  of  the  saints — has  not  been  preserved.  But  the  loss  can  be  made  good  by  reference 
to  another  English  manuscript  of  the  Romano-German  Pontifical,  now  Cambridge, 
Corpus  Christi  College  163  (English,  origin  unknown,  s.  ximtd).  This  manuscript  is  very 
closely  related  to  Vitellius  E.xii.53  Its  text  of  the  Pontifical  shares  certain  peculiarities  of 
content  and  arrangement  with  Vitellius  E.xii  as  well  as  many  significant  textual 
variants.  "4  More  importantly,  seven  of  the  eight  items  listed  above  (excepting  only  the 
laudes  regiae)  which  were  copied  into  the  additional  quire  of  Vitellius  E.xii  are  also  found 
copied  at  the  end  of  the  Romano-German  Pontifical  in  CCCC  163  (pp.  283-96)  in  the 
identical  order  and  showing  verbatim  agreement.  In  other  words,  CCCC  163  is  either  a 
copy  of  Vitellius  E.xii  or  both  manuscripts  are  copies  of  a common  exemplar. 

The  close  textual  relationship  of  Vitellius  E.xii  with  CCCC  163  will  permit  us  to 
supply  lacunas  in  the  former  by  means  of  the  latter.  In  particular,  we  can  form  an  accurate 
notion  of  the  litany  of  the  saints  in  the  ordo  for  the  dedication  of  a church  that  has  been  lost 
from  Vitellius  E.xii  by  comparison  with  that  in  CCCC  163  (pp.  202-3;  the  litany  is 
unprinted).  Although  CCCC  163  was  copied  by  an  English  scribe,  its  litany  bears  the 
unmistakeable  imprint  of  the  Domkapitel  or  cathedral  church  of  Cologne.  Three  bishops 
of  Cologne  are  invoked  among  the  confessors:  Eberigisil  (sixth  century),  Cunibert 
(seventh  century)  and  Henbert,  who  died  in  1021.  In  other  words  CCCC  163  is  an 
English  copy  of  a text  of  the  Romano-German  Pontifical  which  was  prepared  sometime 
after  1021  for  use  in  the  Cologne  Domkapitel  itself.  A similar  origin  may  be  posited  for 
Vitellius  E.xii. 

The  textual  affiliations  of  CCCC  163  and  Vitellius  E.xii  together  provide  a further  link 
with  Cologne.  Among  surviving  manuscripts  of  the  Romano-German  Pontifical, 
several  families  can  be  identified.  Trial  collation  of  CCCC  163  and  Vitellius  E.xii 
suggests  that  they  belong  to  a family  of  manuscripts  designated  by  the  editors  as  V,  and 
that  their  closest  relative  in  this  family  is  now  London,  British  Library,  Addit.  17004.  " 

51.  See  M.  Andrieu  (ed.),  Le pontifical  romain  an  moyen  age , 4 vols.,  Studi  e Testi  86-88  and  99  (Vatican,  1938- 
41). 

52.  In  addition  to  Vitellius  E.xii  the  manuscripts  in  question  are:  Cambridge,  Corpus  Christi  College  163  (the 
most  complete  of  the  English  manuscripts:  see  the  study  listed  in  n.  53  below);  Corpus  Christi  College 
265,  pp.  298-327;  London,  British  Library,  Cotton  Tiberius  C.i  (see  above,  p.  17);  and  Oxford,  Bodleian 
Library,  Bodley  579  (the  ‘Leofric  Missal’)  (see  below,  n.  67). 

53.  See  M.  Lapidge,  ‘The  Origin  of  CCCC  163’,  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Bibliographical  Society  8 (1981), 

pp.  18-28. 

54.  For  example,  the  location  of  the  benedictio  casei  after  the  benedictio  lactis  et  mellis,  an  arrangement  which 
apparently  occurs  in  none  ol  the  manuscripts  collated  by  Vogel  and  Elze. 

55.  See  Andrieu.  Les  “Ordines  Romani”,  I,  pp.  144-56;  Vogel-Elze,  Le  Pontifical  romano-germanique , III,  p.  68 
(the  manuscript  was  partially  collated  for  their  edition),  and  a brief  list  of  the  contents  of  the  manuscript 
by  Briickmann,  ‘Latin  Manuscript  Pontificals’,  pp.  421-3. 
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Palaeographical  evidence  indicates  that  Addit.  17004  was  written  in  Germany  in  the 
second  half  of  the  eleventh  century;  it  had  been  taken  to  Picardy,  probably  to  Amiens,  by 
the  early  twelfth.36  To  judge  from  the  saints  invoked  in  its  litany  (ff  202v-203r), 
particularly  St.  Gorgonius  and  St.  Walburg,  it  would  seem  that  the  manuscript  was 
intended  for  use  somewhere  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne.  This  suggestion  is  confirmed  by 
the  mention  in  the  ordo  for  Holy  Saturday,  at  the  point  where  prayers  are  offered  for  the 
pope  and  the  bishop  of  the  congregation  in  question,  of  ‘uenerabili  antistite  nostro 
HERIMANNO’  (ff.  69v-70r).  At  the  time  the  manuscript  was  written,  the  only 
reasonable  candidate  for  identification  was  Herimann  II,  archbishop  of  Cologne  from 
1036-1056. 57 

Full  collation  of  these  three  manuscripts  will  no  doubt  clarify  the  exact  relationship  of 
each  with  the  other.  Nevertheless,  the  link  they  each  have  with  Cologne,  and  in 
particular  with  Archbishop  Herimann  II,  is  certain.  Now  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Ealdred  spend  a year  in  Cologne  in  1054  as  the  guest  of  Emperor  Henry  III  and  of 
Archbishop  Herimann  II.  Given  the  manuscript’s  other  links  with  Ealdred,  the  most 
economical  explanation  for  the  advent  of  Vitellius  E.xii  in  England  is  that  it  was  brought 
back  from  Cologne  by  Ealdred  himself.  In  fact  there  is  other  corroborating  evidence  for 
the  movement  of  books  from  Cologne  to  England  at  this  time.  William  of  Malmesbury 
reports  that  Henry  III  presented  Ealdred  with  two  lavish  manuscripts — a psalter  and  a 
sacramentary — which  had  been  written  in  England  and  had  earlier  been  presented  to  the 
German  emperor  by  King  Cnut.  Ealdred  returned  these  two  books  to  Wulfstan  at 
Worcester.38  The  exemplar  of  the  famous  collection  of  ‘Cambridge  Songs’  now 
preserved  in  Cambridge,  University  Library,  Gg.5.35  (St.  Augustine’s,  Canterbury, 
s.  ximed),  was  evidently  compiled  at  Cologne  and  brought  to  England  at  this  time:  again,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  think  of  Ealdred  in  this  connection.^  I quoted  earlier  the  words  of 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  ‘Chronicle  of  the  Archbishops  of  York’  to  the  effect  that 
Ealdred  learned  ‘many  things  which  pertain  to  the  character  of  religious  observance,  and 
many  things  which  pertain  to  the  austerity  of  ecclesiastical  discipline’  during  his  stay  at 
Cologne,  and  that  he  subsequently  transmitted  them  to  England.'1'  Given  his  interest  in 
liturgical  matters,61  he  can  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  the  utility  of  the  Romano-German 
Pontifical,  which  had  been  in  use  in  Germany  for  about  a century  but  was  then  still 
unknown  in  England.  Indeed  it  has  been  plausibly  argued  that  Ealdred  was  the  author  of 
a coronation  ordo — the  so-called  Third  English  Ordo — which  drew  both  on  English 
tradition  and  on  the  ordo  ad  regem  benedicendum  in  the  Romano-German  Pontifical,  and 
that  this  new  coronation  ordo  was  used  by  Ealdred  in  his  consecration  of  William  the 

56.  See  Andrieu,  Les  “Ordines  Romani ”,  I,  p.  147. 

57.  Ibid.  Andrieu  notes  two  bishops  named  Herimann:  that  of  Cologne,  and  a bishop  of  Bamberg  (1065- 
1075).  Herimann  of  Bamberg  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  episcopal  chapter  and  was  deposed  by  the  pope 
for  simony;  he  is  unlikely,  therefore,  to  be  remembered  in  the  prayers  of  his  successor  and  congregation, 
which  makes  the  identification  with  Herimann  II  of  Cologne  the  more  certain. 

58.  William  of  Malmesbury,  Vita  Wulfstani,  ed.  R.  R.  Darlington  (London,  1928),  pp.  5 and  16. 

59.  See  P.  Dronke,  M.  Lapidge  and  P.  Stotz,  ‘Die  unveroffentlichten  Gedichte  der  Cambridger 
Liederhandschrift  (C.U.L.  Gg.5.35)’,  Mittellateinisches Jahrbuch  17  (1982),  pp.  54-95  at  58-9. 

60.  See  above,  p.  12  Another  example  of  Ealdred’s  transmission  of  German  ideas  back  to  England  was  the 
splendid  ambo  (that  is,  reading-desk  and  screen)  of  bronze  and  precious  metals  which  he  had  constructed 
for  his  minster  at  Beverley  opere  Theutonico , ‘in  German  workmanship’  (HCY II,  p.  354). 

61.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  matters  of  liturgical  ceremony  and  dress.  Folcard  in  addressing  Ealdred 
in  the  preface  to  the  Vita  S.  Iohannis  states:  ‘Hoc  diuinitus  coronae  tuae  dixerim  adauctum,  quod  clerus  a 
saecularium  hactenus  abusiua  ueste  discretus,  in  ueste  nuptiali  laudes  celebrat  Dei,  et  talaribus  tunicis 
conuentum  frequentat  synodi’  (HCY  I,  p.  241).  A similar  point  is  made  in  the  ‘Chronicle  of  the 
Archbishops  of  York’  (HCY  II,  p.  354):  ‘ . . . clerus  archiepiscopatus  sui  a populo  parum  eatenus  uita  uel 
ueste  discretus  ad  correctioris  uitae  normam  et  ecclesiasticae  institutionis  disciplinam  reuocatus  est’  (this 
may  be  no  more  than  a rewording  of  the  passage  in  Folcard,  however).  One  need  hardly  add  that 
correctness  of  ceremony  and  dress  is  a principal  concern  of  the  Romano-German  Pontifical. 
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Conqueror  on  Christmas  Day,  1066C  In  any  case,  the  links  with  Cologne  which  are 
deducible  from  the  fragmentary  copy  of  the  Romano-German  Pontifical  in  Vitellius 
E.xii,  taken  together  with  the  certain  links  between  Ealdred  and  the  supplementary 
liturgical  materials  copied  into  the  final  quire  of  that  manuscript,  suggest  that  Ealdred 
played  an  important  role  in  the  English  transmission  of  that  important  work,  and  that 
Vitellius  E.xii  is  a witness  of  cardinal  importance  to  the  transmission.  It  deserves  further 
study. 

Finally,  we  may  return  to  the  question  of  where  in  England  the  additional  quire  of 
Vitellius  E.xii  (ff.  153-60)  was  written.63  Given  its  links  with  Ealdred,  one  might  well 
suspect  that  it  was  copied  by  a member  of  his  household,  at  York  or  elsewhere.  Such 
indeed  might  well  be  the  case.  However,  it  is  possible  to  identify  the  handwriting  of  the 
scribe  in  question  in  other  Anglo-Caroline  manuscripts  dating  from  the  third  quarter  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  this  identification  suggests  that  the  scribe  was  active  at  Exeter 
in  the  time  of  Bishop  Leofric  (1050-1072). 64  His  writing  is  meticulously  calligraphic  and 
its  general  aspect  is  that  described  by  T.  A.  M.  Bishop  as  ‘Exeter  norm’;  particularly 
characteristic  of  his  work  are  the  acute  angle  of  the  initial  stroke  of  the  bowl  of^  (which 
normally  is  paralleled  by  the  final  serif  of  the  bowl)  and  the  final  tick  on  the  last  stroke  of 
the  ampersand  (see  Fig.  2).  His  activity  can  be  identified  in  other  Exeter  manuscripts 
from  this  period:  in  a collection  of  Old  English  homilies,  now  London,  British  Library, 
Cotton  Cleopatra  B.xiii,  ff.  1-58,  where  his  script  appears  on  f.  38v,  lines  4-13,  and  more 
interestingly  as  one  of  a group  of  collaborating  scribes  who  copied  the  liturgical  materials 
known  as  Leofric  ‘C’  in  the  so-called  ‘Leofric  Missal’  (Oxford,  Bodleian  Library,  Bodley 
579)  (S.C.  2675), 65  where  his  script  is  clearly  seen  on  ff.  4r,  lines  1-7,  30r  line  12-33v,  36v- 
37v,  156v-157v,  337r-340v  and  371r-372r.66  This  same  scribe  also  wrote  the  record  of 
Leofric’s  donation  of  the  book  to  his  cathedral  chapter  at  Exeter  (f.  lr,  lines  1-5):  ‘hunc 
missalem  Leofricus  episcopus  dat  ecclesie  sancti  Petri  apostoli  in  Exonia’.  The  verb  dat  is 
in  the  present  tense,  which  suggests  that  the  donation  was  made  before  Leofric’s  death  in 
1072,  and  hence  that  our  scribe  was  active  at  Exeter  at  the  same  time.  The  most  likely 
explanation  of  these  various  facts  is  that  an  Anglo-Saxon  scribe  who  had  been  a member 
of  Ealdred’s  household  found  employment  in  the  household  of  Leofric  (after  Ealdred’s 


62.  J.  L.  Nelson,  ‘The  Rites  of  the  Conqueror’,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Battle  Conference,  ed.  R.  A.  Brown 
(Ipswich,  1982),  pp.  1 17-32  and  210-21 . Dr.  Nelson  also  draws  attention  to  the  coronation  of  Henry  Ill’s 
young  son  at  Aachen  in  July  1054  at  which  Archbishop  Herimann  of  Cologne  (Ealdred’s  host)  presided 
and  at  which  an  ordo  from  the  Romano-German  Pontifical  would  no  doubt  have  been  followed  (p.  126). 
As  she  remarks,  Ealdred  may  well  have  witnessed  this  coronation  and,  given  his  concern  with  liturgical 
ceremony,  may  well  have  determined  to  overhaul  the  English  ceremony  in  light  of  it.  I am  very  grateful 
to  Dr.  Nelson  for  helpful  discussion  on  these  and  other  points  relating  to  Ealdred. 

63.  I am  very  grateful  to  T.  A.  M.  Bishop,  T.  J.  Brown  and  M.  B.  Parkes  for  advice  on  the  palaeography  of 
Vitellius  E.xii. 

64.  On  the  Exeter  scriptorium  under  Leofric,  see  T.  A.  M.  Bishop,  ‘Notes  on  Cambridge  manuscripts,  Part 
III:  Manuscripts  Concerned  with  Exeter’,  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Bibliographical  Society  2 (1954-8), 
192-9,  and  E.  M.  Drage,  ‘Bishop  Leofric  and  Exeter  Cathedral  Chapter  (1050-1072):  A Reassessment  of 
the  Manuscript  Evidence’,  unpubl.  D.Phil.  diss.  (Oxford,  1978)  (this  dissertation  now  bears  the  shelf- 
mark  MS.  D. Phil. c. 2650  in  the  Bodleian  Library). 

65.  The  ‘Leofric  Missal’  is  edited  by  F.  E.  Warren,  The  Leofric  Missal  (Oxford,  1883).  The  original  part  of  this 
book  (Leofric  ‘A’)  was  written  in  N.E.  France  (Arras  or  Cambrai?)  in  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century; 
to  this  original  part  one  layer  of  additions  was  made  at  Glastonbury  c.  970  (Leofric  ‘B’);  finally,  the 
additions  known  as  Leofric  ‘C’  were  made  at  Exeter  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  eleventh  century  (ed. 
Warren,  pp.  1-20,  59,  130-1,  198,  203-7,  208,  211,  214-16  and  250-69). 

66.  The  palaeography  of  the  Leofric  Missal  and  the  activity  of  its  various  scribes  are  fully  discussed  by  Drage, 
‘Bishop  Leofric  and  Exeter  Cathedral  Chapter’,  pp.  71-144;  on  the  activity  of  this  particular  scribe 
(designated  Scribe  II  by  Drage),  see  pp.  76-81.  Her  identification  of  the  scribe’s  various  stints  in  the 
Leofric  Missal  differs  very  slightly  from  my  own. 
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death  in  1069?)  and  that  he  took  Vitellius  E.xii  with  him  to  Exeter,  where  it  served  in  its 
turn  as  exemplar  for  other  manuscripts  copied  at  Exeter.67 

I hope  to  have  shown  that  Vitellius  E.xii  is  a central  witness  to  the  transmission  of  the 
Romano-German  Pontifical  in  late  Anglo-Saxon  England,  and  that  the  nature  and 
contents  of  this  book  are  best  explained  as  having  been  the  property  (and  hence  reflecting 
the  interests)  of  Ealdred  of  York.  The  book  thus  throws  considerable  light  on  Ealdred’s 
activities  as  a reformer  of  church  liturgy  and  ceremonial,  and  gives  some  indication  of 
why  Ealdred  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  ‘the  lamp  of  the  metropolitan 
church  of  York,  a shining  light  in  a murky  place’.66  Further  work  is  needed  on  the 
contents  of  Vitellius  E.xii:  its  text  of  the  Romano-German  Pontifical  needs  to  be  collated 
accurately  and  lully,  and  the  liturgical  pieces  in  the  additional  quire  need  to  be  printed  in 
extenso  and  studied  carefully.  When  such  work  has  been  completed,  Ealdred  of  York  will 
be  seen  to  occupy  his  condign  and  important  place  in  the  history  of  the  later  Anglo-Saxon 
church. 


APPENDIX 

I list  here  the  contents  of  Vitellius  E.xii  as  they  correspond  to  those  of  the  Romano- 
German  Pontifical  as  printed  by  C.  Vogel  and  R.  Elze,  Le  Pontifical  Romatio-germanique  du 
dixieme  siecle,  3 vols.,  Studi  e Testi  226,  227  and  269  (Vatican,  1963-72).  In  the  left-hand 
column  are  found  folio  references  and  rubrics  from  Vitellius  E.xii;  in  the  right-hand 
column  are  references  to  the  various  ordines  as  printed  by  Vogel-Elze  using  their  chapter- 
numeration  (page  references  to  their  edition  are  given  in  square  brackets).  This  list 
replaces  that  given  by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Liber  Pontificalis  Chr.  Bainbridge  Archiepiscopi 
Ebovacensis , Surtees  Society  61  (Durham,  1875),  pp.  xxv-xxvi  (which  was  made  before 
the  leaves  of  the  manuscript  were  mounted,  reordered  and  bound  in  1884)  and  the  brief 
notice  by  J.  Bruckmann,  ‘Latin  Manuscript  Pontificals  and  Benedictionals  in  England 
and  Wales’,  Traditio  29  (1973),  pp.  391-458  at  437-8. 


Vitellius  E.xii 

1 16r-136r  <Ordo  catholicorum  librorum  qualiter  in 
ecclesia  Romana  ponendi  sunt> 

136r-137v  Ordo  ad  baptizandum  infantes 
138r-143v  <Ordo  ad  dedicandum  ecclesiam> 


Vogel-  Elze 

Ordo  XCIX  (incomplete  text  which  begins 
acephalously  and  contains  only  chs.  212-39,  269-71 , 
273,  272, 274-5,  299-300,  276-89,  291-4, 

303-10,  328-38,  405-20  and  435-46)  [II, 
pp.  56-63,  72-87,  90-1,  1 15-20  and  131-3; 
note  the  misarrangement  of  chapters  in  Vitellius 
E.xii] 

Ordo  CVII  [II,  pp.  155-7] 

Ordo  XL  (incomplete  text  which  begins 
acephalously  and  contains  only  chs.  30,  32, 

34,  37-66  and  69)  [I,  pp.  138-48] 


67.  It  is  worth  noting  that  one  of  the  collaborating  scribes  of  Leofric  ‘C’ — not  the  scribe  of  Vitellius  E.xii — 
copied  a few  brief  excerpts  from  the  Romano-German  Pontifical  (Ordo  XCIX,  chs.  300,  276-87,  304-10 
and  328-30)  into  the  Leofric  Missal  (ff.  349v-361v).  The  sequence  of  these  excerpts  agrees  exactly  with 
that  of  Vitellius  E.xii  (see  Appendix  below),  and  the  text  agrees  (with  certain  trivial  omissions)  nearly 
verbatim;  which  may  suggest  that  Vitellius  E.xii  was  the  exemplar  of  the  excerpts  from  the  Romano- 
German  Pontifical  in  the  Leofric  Missal.  Again,  a full  collation  is  required. 

68.  So  Folcard  in  his  Vita  S.  Iohannis  Eboracensis  (HCY  I,  p.  239). 
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144r-v  Benedictio  super  munus  quod  quis 
ecclesie  offert  honori 

144v  Ordo  ad  benedicendum  ecclesie 
signum 

145r-v  Missa  in  dedicatione  babtisterii 
[remainder  of  145v  is  blank] 

146r-148r  <Ordo  qualiter  in  Romana 
ecclesia  sacri  ordines  fiunt> 

148r-152r  <Ordinatio  subdiaconii, 
diaconii,  presbyterii  etc.  > 

152r-v  Orationes  pro  ipsis  ad  missam 
[remainder  of  152v  is  blank] 


Ordo  XLVIII  [I,  pp.  180-1] 

Ordo  LI  [I,  pp.  185-6] 

Ordo  LIII  [I,  pp.  191-2] 

Ordo  XV  (incomplete  text  which  begins 
acephalously  and  contains  only  chs.  2-7  and 
9-24)  [I,  pp.  14-19] 

Ordo  XVI  (incomplete  text  which  contains 
only  chs.  5-8,  9-15  and  20-38)  [I,  pp.  22-34] 

Ordo  XVII  [I,  pp.  36-7] 
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ST.  PETER’S  CHURCH,  WARMSWORTH 

By  David  Hey  and  J.  R.  Magilton 


Introduction 

The  site  of  the  former  parish  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Warmsworth,  3km  south-west  of 
Doncaster,  lies  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  parish,  alongside  its  boundary  and  1km 
distant  from  the  present  village  centre  (SE  551012,  Figs.  1,4).  Replaced  in  1942  by  a 
church  on  a new  site  nearer  to  the  village,  the  old  church,  a nineteenth-century  building, 
was  later  demolished  due  to  vandalism.  In  1977  Doncaster  Metropolitan  Borough 
Council  took  over  responsibility  for  the  church  site  and  the  surrounding  derelict 
graveyard  and,  as  part  of  landscaping  work,  proposed  to  level  the  mound  of  rubble 
concealing  the  foundations  of  the  nineteenth-century  church  and  its  medieval 
predecessors.  In  view  of  the  threat  to  underlying  medieval  buildings,  thought  from 
documentary  sources  to  date  to  c.1170  or  earlier,  a small-scale  excavation,  funded  jointly 
by  the  Department  of  the  Environment  and  by  South  Yorkshire  County  Council,  was 
begun  in  November  1977.  It  continued,  with  a break  caused  by  bad  weather,  until  the 
end  of  March  1978,  when  vandalism  made  further  work  unproductive.  Much  of  the 
rubble  removal  was  carried  out  by  members  of  a Community  Industry  Team,  who  also 
assisted  in  the  excavation. 

There  have  been  many  recent  pleas  for  ‘total  archaeology’  (e.g.  Dymond,  1974)  and  it 
has  rightly  been  suggested  that  excavators  in  the  past  have  failed  to  appreciate  the 
assistance  which  documentary  sources  can  give  to  the  interpretation  of  excavation 
results.  This  report  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the  piecemeal  evidence  from  both  sources  in 
order  to  provide  a history  of  successive  churches  at  Warmsworth  in  their  parochial  and 
regional  setting  from  the  medieval  period  until  the  demolition  of  the  nineteenth-century 
building. 

The  Parish  and  Township  of  Warmsworth 

The  village  of  Warmsworth  lies  4 km  south-west  of  Doncaster,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Don,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  parish  (Fig.  1).  The  parish  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone  belt  which  bisects  the  modern 
county  of  South  Yorkshire,  the  village  occupying  the  centre  of  the  parish,  where  the 
spring-line  at  the  base  of  the  upper  Magnesian  Limestone  would  have  supplied  ample 
water  from  wells.  The  open  fields  of  the  medieval  village,  in  the  northern  and  south- 
western parts  of  the  parish  (Fig.  2),  were  situated  on  the  Magnesian  Limestone,  whereas 
the  common  pasture  lay  to  the  south-east,  mainly  on  the  less  easily  cultivated  clay  and 
Permian  Marl.  Quarries,  lying  in  the  north-western  corner  of  the  parish,  where  the  Don 
runs  in  a deep  gorge  through  the  limestone,  may  have  been  exploited  during  the  Roman 
period,  and  supplied  the  principal  building  material  for  Warmsworth  into  modern  times. 

The  parish  and  township  of  Warmsworth  was  one  of  the  smallest  in  Yorkshire,  small 
even  for  the  belt  of  Magnesian  Limestone  whose  fertile  soils  had  attracted  early  settlers 
and  which,  in  the  early  middle  ages,  was  the  most  intensely  settled  part  of  South 
Yorkshire.  White’s  directories  (White,  1838,  213;  1852,  579)  give  the  size  of  the  parish, 
including  the  detached  portion  around  Carr  House,  as  1,010  acres,  whereas  the  mid 
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Fig.  1.  South  Yorkshire  parish  boundaries,  showing  the  position  of  Warmsworth  church  within  its  parish. 
Based  on  Greenwood’s  Map  of  Yorkshire,  1817. 


nineteenth-century  maps,  drawn  to  accompany  Joseph  Hunter’s  South  Yorkshire , claim 
that  the  total  area  was  1,074  acres  1 rood  30  perches. ' The  detached  portion,  lying  on  the 
northern  edge  ofPotteric  Carr,  described  as  ‘an  impassable  morass  until  drained  in  1766’ 
(Wainwright,  1829)  can  have  been  used  for  little  other  than  pasture  before  this  date. 

The  parish  church,  1 km  distant  from  the  village  centre,  on  the  eastern  parish 
boundary,  is  unusually  sited,  and  until  the  completion  of  the  present  church,  services 
were  announced  in  the  village  by  a bell  attached  to  a tower  of  unknown  date  (Magilton, 
1977,  pi.  XX)  at  the  end  of  the  parsonage  croft  near  the  gates  of  Warmsworth  Hall. 
Although  no  specific  reason  can  be  given  for  the  separation  of  church  and  village,  the 
complex  manorial  history  of  the  parish  provides  contexts  in  which  a shift  in  settlement 
could  have  occurred,  and  this  is  considered  below. 

The  Church:  Historical  Records 

The  earliest  documentary  evidence  of  organised  religion  in  Warmsworth  is  contained 
in  a grant  to  Kirkstall  Abbey,  witnessed  by  Thomas,  priest  of  Warmsworth.  This  charter 


1 . Sheffield  Central  Library:  undated  maps  to  accompany  Hunter  (1828). 


Fig.  2.  Warmsworth  parish  open  fields.  Based  on  unpublished  map  for  Hunter’s  South  Yorkshire,  Vol.  III. 
Undated,  probably  1850s. 
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is  undated  but  from  the  names  of  the  people  involved  it  appears  to  have  been  signed 
before  c.  1170-82.  Firm  evidence  of  a church  is  provided  in  1234  when  Thomas  of 
Flixthorpe  was  presented  as  rector  ofWarmsworth  by  Roger  ofHodsock,  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  Warmsworth  church  was  never  granted  to  a monastic  body  but  was  served  by  a 
local  rector.  Its  property  was  valued  in  1291  at  £5.  65  8 d.  and  in  1534-5  at  £6.  ID.  10 d. 
(Thomas  & Clay,  1943).  The  building  was  small,  having  neither  tower  nor  chantry 
chapel,  and  until  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  aisleless;  the  histories  of  such  churches  are 
not  well  documented. 

Several  medieval  rectors  are  known  to  us  by  name  and  the  dates  of  their  presentations 
are  recorded  in  the  archbishops’  archives.  From  the  fourteenth  century  onwards  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  or  the  highway  leading  to  it,  are  mentioned  occasionally  as  property 
boundaries  in  local  deeds,  and  a few  Warmsworth  wills  throw  some  light  on  the  late 
fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries.  In  particular,  in  1475,  William  Cudworth  made  a 
bequest  towards  a new  window  in  the  church,  and,  in  1533,  Thomas  Skotton  gave  a 
bushel  of  barley  to  be  sold  for  the  church  and  another  quarter  of  barley  towards  the  cost 
of  paving  the  chancel.  When  John  Hogarde  made  his  will  in  1540  he  asked  to  be  buried  in 
the  churchyard,  and  three  years  earlier  William  Norton  ofWarmsworth  Hall  gave  the 
more  precise  instruction  that  he  should  be  buried  before  the  churchyard  cross;  he  also 
willed  that  his  son,  Sir  Robert  Norton  (later  to  become  rector  ofWarmsworth),  “shall 
syng  one  yeare  for  my  soule  and  all  cristen  soules”.  In  1515,  John  Smythe  gave  a bushel  of 
malt  to  “sanct  peter  kyrke  ofWarmsworth”  and  in  1530  Agnes  Bukshawe  bequeathed  3s. 
Ad.  “to  the  kirke  of  Warmesworth”;  in  the  same  breath  they  referred  to  the  more 
important  buildings  at  Doncaster  and  Conisbrough  as  churches  rather  than  kirks,  but  too 
much  should  not  be  made  of  this  as  other  local  documents  use  both  kirk  and  church  to 
describe  the  place  of  worship  at  Warmsworth/ 

The  hearth  tax  returns  of  1664  and  1672  show  that  Warmsworth  was  a village  of  28  or 
29  households,  perhaps  a few  more  if  allowance  is  made  for  unrecorded  paupers 
(Holland,  1965,  7).  As  in  the  middle  ages,  the  population  of  the  parish  could  be 
accommodated  quite  comfortably  within  the  small,  aislesless  church.  The  Elizabethan 
and  Stuart  era  brought  no  major  changes,  not  even  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  and 
the  Commonwealth.  The  episcopal  visitation  returns  of  1567,  1607,  1627,  1633,  1637, 
1640,  1663  and  1684  offer  no  information  about  Warmsworth,  and  the  returns  from  the 
archdeacons’  visitations  are  lost  for  most  of  the  period;  the  volumes  for  1598  and  1613  do 
not  mention  Warmsworth,  nor  is  there  any  order  issued  for  the  repair  ofthe  church  in  the 
1630s  in  the  extant  chancery  act  books.3  We  learn  from  a parliamentary  survey  that 
Warmsworth  was  served  in  1650  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rokeby,  a “paynefull  preacher”, 
meaning  a painstaking  minister  acceptable  to  the  puritans."  His  memorial  in  the  chancel 
recorded  his  death  on  19th  July  1680  at  the  age  of  75,  after  having  been  rector  there  for  46 
years.  He  had  once  been  involved  in  a verbal  battle  in  the  church  with  George  Fox;  the 
Friends  established  a quarterly  meeting  house  in  the  neighbouring  township  of  Balby 
and  became  firmly  established  in  Warmsworth  during  the  years  of  toleration.  In  the  later 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries  the  Battie  family  of  Warmsworth  Hall 
gradually  bought  neighbouring  properties  until  they  owned  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
parish.  The  village  was  not  completely  under  the  dominion  of  its  squire,  however,  and 
the  yeoman  Aldam  family  were  sufficiently  independent  in  1706  to  build  a Quaker  chapel 
which  now  serves  a different  purpose  but  survives  intact  in  Quaker  Lane  (Holland,  1965, 
13;  Magilton,  1977,  pi.  xix).  

2.  Borthwick  Institute  of  Historical  Research,  York:  wills:  Probate  Register  51. 5v;  llf.62;  llf.519v; 

1 If. 235 v;  9f.476  and  v. 

3.  op.cit  note  2:  visitation  and  chancery  records.  (We  are  grateful  to  Dr.  J.  Addy  for  the  trouble  he  took  in 
searching  these  archives). 

4.  Lambeth  Palace  Library,  Commission  Xlla. 
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Fig.  3.  Part  of  Joseph  Dickinson’s  map  of  Warmsworth,  1826,  showing  the  relative  positions  of  church  and 
village.  Details  of  land  ownership  have  been  omitted. 


Records  relating  to  the  fabric  and  furniture  of  the  church  become  a little  fuller  in  the 
early  eighteenth  century,  though  the  picture  they  paint  is  not  an  inspiring  one.  The  loft 
that  was  built  in  1715  to  accommodate  four  families^  who  presumably  could  not  be  seated 
elsewhere  was  dismissed  contemptuously  by  a local  historian  (Tomlinson,  1876,  62)  as 
“a  paltry  little  gallery;  like  a punch  and  judy  box”.  An  inventory  taken  in  1742  lists  the 


5.  op.cit.  note  1;  parish  registers,  PR15/2. 
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Fig.  4.  The  location  of  Warmsworth  Church.  The  modern  parish  boundary  is  shown. 


vessels  as  a silver  chalice  and  a pewter  flagon,  the  vestments  as  a surplice,  a linen  cloth  for 
the  communion  table,  a linen  cloth  to  cover  the  elements,  a green  velvet  cushion  for  the 
pulpit  and  a green  velvet  cloth  to  cover  the  reading  desk,  and  the  books  merely  as  a bible, 
a register,  and  two  books  of  common  prayer."  That  same  year  the  archdeacon  ordered  the 
parishioners  to  buy  a carpet  for  the  communion  table,  a new  great  bible  and  a book  of 
common  prayer.  Turning  his  attention  to  the  fabric  he  ordered  “that  the  Woods  and  trees 
be  taken  from  the  Church  Walls,  the  Church  Yard  Wall  to  be  repaired  on  the  North  Side, 
the  Outwalls  and  the  Butterices  of  the  Church  to  be  new  Pointed,  The  Window  to  be 
repaired  where  awanting,  the  Great  Door  to  be  repaired  at  the  bottom  Two  Locks  and 
Keys  for  the  Chest.  . . The  Outwalls  of  the  Chancell  to  be  cleared  of  Woods  and  Trees 
and  to  be  new  Pointed,  the  Windows  to  be  amended  in  the  Glass  Work  (and)  The  Whole 
Seiling  of  the  Chancell  to  be  taken  down  and  made  anew  in  two  years  time”.  A little 
later,  in  1743  Jeremiah  Fawkes,  the  rector,  reported  to  Archbishop  Herring  that  he 
resided  in  the  parsonage  and  that  he  had  no  curate:  “The  Publick  Service  is  read  regularly 
twice  every  Lords-Day  in  our  Church.  I administer  in  the  Church  at  least  four  times  in 
the  year  the  Holy  Sacrament.  I had  last  Easter  about  sixty  Communicants,  at  other  times 
about  thirty”.  (Ollard  & Walker,  1929,  189-190). 

John  Tomlinson,  a local  historian  writing  about  1876,  stated  that  Warmsworth  church 
had  been  rebuilt  about  70  years  previously  “on  the  site  of  a still  meaner  edifice,  called  the 
‘Red  Church’  from  its  having  been  erected  of  brick.  Brick!  in  a stone  country  . . . ”.  This 
retrospective  evidence  is  not  corroborated  by  any  other  record;  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
Tomlinson’s  account,  we  can  only  surmise  that  perhaps  a rector  had  rebuilt  the  chancel  in 


6.  op.cit.  note  2;  YV/  Retl/186. 

7.  op.cit.  YV  Ret.  3 p 46. 
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brick,  for  such  an  enterprise  would  not  necessarily  have  been  recorded  in  the 
archbishops’  or  archdeacons’  archives,  or  be  reflected  in  the  excavated  foundations. 
However,  neither  is  the  early-nineteenth  century  rebuilding  recorded  in  such  archives 
and  we  do  not  known  why  the  decision  was  made  to  rebuild.  Tomlinson  described  the 
nineteenth-century  church  as  “a  very  small  square  building,  of  a very  simple  meeting- 
house appearance”  (Tomlinson,  1876,  60-63).  In  1801  the  population  of  Warmsworth 
was  only  254  and  those  who  attended  services  could  be  seated  comfortably  within  the 
existing  space.  In  1838,  White’s  Directory  of  the  West  Riding  claimed  that  the  new  church 
had  been  rebuilt  about  25  years  previously,  and,  in  1828,  Joseph  Hunter  observed  that  the 
old  church  had  “given  place  to  one  of  recent  erection,  presenting  nothing  to  excite  or 
gratify  antiquarian  curiosity”.  All  accounts  agree  that  the  rebuilding  took  place 
sometime  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Revd.  C.  E 
Thomas’s  reply  to  an  enquiry  in  1875  was  that  the  church  as  he  knew  it  was  erected  about 
1800  on  the  site  of  three  old  churches/  It  is  not  clear  how  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion  but 
perhaps  sufficient  architectural  detail  remained  or  had  been  unearthed  by  the  alterations 
undertaken  during  his  ministry. 

The  population  of  Warmsworth  rose  steadily  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  so  that  by  1851  it  had  reached  377  and  the  church  had  to  be  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  a north  aisle  with  four  arches/  The  Revd.  C.  E.  Thomas’s  replies  to  the 
Cathedral  and  Church  Returns  of  1875  are  informative  about  the  alterations  undertaken 
during  his  ministry.  He  noted  that  during  1849-50  a new  aisle,  with  buttresses,  and  a 
vestry  had  been  added,  and  a new  pulpit  and  reading  desk  installed.  The  building  then 
contained  45  free  and  unappropriated  seats,  111  appropriated  seats,  and  64  seats  and 
chairs  for  children.  If  these  220  places  were  ever  fully  occupied,  the  church  must  have 
been  crammed.  Thomas  also  supervised  the  construction  of  a west  window  and  a porch 
in  1855,  south  windows  in  1856,  and  iron  gates  for  the  porch  in  1857.  Tomlinson  (1876) 
records  that  “two  very  ancient  stones”  were  discovered  when  the  foundations  of  the 
porch  were  being  dug  and  these  were  relaid  a few  yards  to  the  west  of  the  church.  New 
east  windows  were  built  in  1862;  in  the  following  year  a stone  wall  was  erected  on  the 
north  and  west  sides  of  the  churchyard  and  old  work  removed,  and  in  1868  the 
churchyard  was  enlarged  and  a stone  wall  with  an  iron  palisade  was  built  on  the  southern 
and  western  sides.  Internally,  new  communion  chairs  were  provided  in  1858  and  a 
harmonium  installed  in  1862.  Nevertheless,  the  improvements  had  not  added  greatly  to 
the  dignity  of  the  building.  Tomlinson  (op.  cit.)  thought  that,  “The  interior  of 
Warmsworth  church  does  not  impress  the  mind  with  reverence  and  awe”.  In  his 
summing  up  the  previous  year,  the  rector  had  observed  that,  “The  present  state  of  the 
Building  is  very  fair  but  the  Roof  is  needing  attention”.  He  suggested  that  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  use  the  church  as  a cemetery  chapel  and  to  build  a new  church  to  hold 
300  people  in  the  centre  of  the  village."’  This  proposal  was  not  put  into  effect  during  his 
liletime;  indeed  as  late  as  1934-5  an  architect’s  report  was  considered  when  it  was 
proposed  to  repair  the  existing  fabric,  and  plans  for  the  present  church  were  not  drawn 
up  until  1939.  The  instrument  for  the  new  church  was  obtained  on  9thjune  1942  and  the 
old  building  gradually  became  ruinous."  During  the  winter  of  1977-8,  the  chance  arose 
to  excavate  the  site  prior  to  its  development  as  a recreation  area. 

THE  EXCA  VA  TION 
The  Site 

The  church  site  lies  in  a roughly  rectangular  graveyard  bordered  on  the  north  by  the 

8.  op. cit.  note  2;  Cathedral  and  Church  Returns  (1875),  III. 

9.  Census  returns. 

10.  op. cit.  note  8;  op. cit.  note  5,  PR/ 15/ 17. 

11.  op. cit.  note. 5;  PR  15/42,  15/47,  15/65,  15/67. 
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cutting  for  the  railway  line  from  Sheffield  to  Doncaster,  on  the  west  by  Anchorage 
Upper  School,  on  the  south  by  Church  Lane  and  on  the  east  by  waste  land  surrounding 
Church  Lane  Cottage  (Fig.  4).  Two  slight  mounds  were  visible  in  1977  before 
landscaping,  one  to  the  north  of  the  church  marking  the  former  limit  of  the  graveyard 
before  its  extension  in  1868  to  the  railway  cutting,  and  one  to  the  south  parallel  to  Church 
Lane  enclosed  within  the  graveyard  boundary  wall.  The  church  itself  lay  beneath  a third 
mound  nearly  lm  higher  than  the  surrounding  cemetery. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  mound  sealing  the  church  were  six  tombstones  of  late 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth-century  date.  One  was  illegible;  four  commemorated 
the  Battie  family  of  Warmsworth,  and  the  fifth  Thomas  Rokeby,  rector  of  Warmsworth, 
who  died  in  1680.  All  but  one  were  badly  cracked  and  were  found  on  excavation  to  have 
been  re-set  on  demolition  rubble  from  the  nineteenth-century  church.  On  the  southern 
edge  of  the  mound,  two  fragments  of  medieval  coped  tomb  slab  were  recovered  from  the 
undergrowth  (Fig.  12  no.  2);  these  have  been  transferred  to  the  new  parish  church  site. 
No  other  features  were  visible. 

The  method  of  excavation 

The  position  of  the  nineteenth-century  church  was  established  by  a trial  trench  which 
located  its  north-west  corner.  A metre-wide  baulk  was  laid  out  along  the  main  axis  with 
two  similar  baulks  at  right  angles  to  it,  thus  dividing  the  area  into  six  boxes,  and  the  top 
of  the  nineteenth-century  foundations  were  exposed.  A cutting  to  the  north  of  the 
original  area  revealed  the  wall  of  the  aisle  of  1849-50  and  part  of  a contemporary  porch 
was  found  south  of  the  church.  During  the  removal  of  demolition  rubble  from  the 
eastern  end  of  the  building  a foliate  cross  grave  slab  was  discovered  (Fig.  11;  p.  55)  which 
had  presumably  been  disturbed  during  the  nineteenth  century  as  it  partly  overlay  the  east 
wall  of  the  earlier  church. 

When  pre-nineteenth  century  levels  had  been  reached,  sections  were  drawn  and  the 
baulks  removed,  and  excavation  proceeded  with  the  removal  of  the  nineteenth-century 
foundations,  in  the  course  of  which  several  architectural  fragments  from  earlier  churches 
were  exposed  (Fig.  12,  no.  1,  Fig.  10,  nos.  2,  3).  Burials  were  excavated  carefully, 
although  it  was  evident  that  some  were  of  comparatively  recent  date,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  construct  a relative  chronology  and  separate  medieval  burials  from 
later  ones  when  church  building  phases  were  understood.  This  did  not  prove  to  be 
possible,  and  all  human  bone  was  re-interred. 

Total  excavation  of  the  earliest  levels  was  prevented  by  vandalism  which,  by  the  end  of 
March  1978,  made  further  work  unproductive.  It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  these  levels 
are  sufficiently  deep  to  escape  damage  from  landscaping  and  should  remain  intact  for 
future  investigation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  time,  money,  and 
effort  was  expended  on  a site  when  critical  questions  about  the  date  and  origin  of  the 
earliest  building  must  remain  unanswered. 

The  Earliest  Church  (Fig.  5) 

The  first  stone  building  on  the  site  seems  to  have  been  bicameral  with  a nave, 
measuring  7. 4m  by  4. 6m  internally,  and  a rectangular  chancel,  4.3m  long  and  3.1m  wide 
internally,  the  chancel  being  narrower  than  the  nave  by  the  width  of  the  nave  walls. 
Stone  wall  foundations  were  apparently  continuous  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  and 
although  circumstances  did  not  allow  an  investigation  of  the  junction  of  nave  and  chancel 
walls,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  chancel  was  a later  addition  to  a single  cell 
church. 

Only  aim  wide  strip  of  the  west  wall  foundations  of  the  nave  was  excavated,  and 
revealed  a layer  of  broken  pieces  of  limestone  c.O.lm  long  in  a trench  cut  into  natural 
brown  soil  and  overlain  by  a thin  lens  of  dark  brown  clay.  At  this  point  the  foundations 
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Fig.  5.  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Warmsworth.  Plan  of  excavated  features. 


Fig.  6.  Warmsworth.  North-tacing  section  through  St.  Peter’s  Church. 
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seemed  to  be  in  excess  of  1.5m  wide,  the  western  side  of  the  foundation  trench  lying 
beyond  the  excavated  area,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  wall  itself  was  considerably  narrower 
than  its  foundations. 

Of  the  north  and  south  wall  foundations  of  the  nave,  only  the  eastern  ends  were 
examined,  and  of  the  eastern  wall  foundations  only  aim  strip  was  revealed  which  was 
1.3m  wide  and  of  identical  construction  to  the  west  wall  foundations.  Much  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  foundations  of  the  chancel  was  revealed  by  the  removal  of  recent 
graves  and  these  were  of  uniform  construction  with  the  nave.  It  was,  however,  noticed 
that  the  broken  pieces  of  limestone  constituting  the  foundation  of  the  east  wall  of  the 
chancel  bore  traces  of  tooling  and  had  presumably  been  derived  from  ashlar  blocks, 
perhaps  broken  during  manufacture  or  in  transit  to  the  site.  Bones  from  a human  hand 
were  incorporated  in  the  foundations  here,  and  it  is  possible  that  a number  of  burials  pre- 
date the  earliest  church  discovered.  The  incomplete  excavation  of  these  early  levels  leaves 
open  the  possibility  of  an  earlier  structure  on  the  site,  perhaps  a timber  precursor  of  the 
church  discovered,  although  this  seems  unlikely  on  a site  adjacent  to  quarries  in  the 
Lower  Magnesian  Limestone,  which  were  probably  worked  from  Roman  times 
onwards.  Similarly,  the  possibility  of  an  earlier  church  on  an  adjacent  site  cannot  be 
discounted. 


The  Second  Church 

The  chancel  of  the  early  church  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt  from  its  foundations  at 
some  period  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Ashlar  walls,  with  a limestone  rubble  core 
bonded  with  gypsum  mortar,  survived  within  the  eastern  part  of  the  nineteenth-century 
building,  although  the  east  wall  had  been  destroyed  by  later  burials. 

The  west  wall,  dividing  nave  from  chancel,  was  0.92m  wide  on  footings  of  clay 
overlying  a thin  layer  of  limestone  chips  1.3m  wide,  the  same  width  as  the  foundation 
trench  for  the  earlier  wall.  The  width  of  the  footings  for  the  north  and  south  walls  could 
not  be  determined  due  to  destruction  from  the  nineteenth-century  foundation  trenches, 
but  the  eastern  wall  footings  were  somewhat  narrower,  about  1.1m  wide,  although 
slightly  broader  than  the  earlier  footings  at  this  point. 

No  contemporary  floor  levels  survived  within  the  chancel,  the  floor  of  which  was 
probably  higher  than  that  of  the  nave,  but  a succession  of  earth  and  mortar  within  the 
nave,  in  part  disturbed  by  nineteenth-century  and  earlier  burials,  may  belong  to  this  and 
the  previous  period.  The  uppermost  floor  level  contained  a sherd  of  Cistercian  ware,  but 
this  is  of  doubtful  diagnostic  value  as  the  layer  could  not  be  considered  sealed. 

Destruction  of  all  but  the  base  of  the  foundations  of  the  earliest  nave  walls  by 
nineteenth-century  footings  makes  it  unclear  whether  this  was  also  rebuilt  when  the 
chancel  was  reconstructed  using  a gypsum  mortar,  but  the  possibility  remains.  Of  the 
burials  in  the  nave,  none  could  be  found  securely  sealed  beneath  the  succession  of  floors, 
but  excavation  was  incomplete.  Two  or  three  flat  flags  of  Upper  Magnesian  Limestone, 
lying  on  the  uppermost  floor  surface,  may  have  been  the  remains  of  stone  flagging, 
perhaps  laid  down  when  the  chancel  was  rebuilt,  most  of  which  would  probably  have 
been  taken  up  and  re-used  in  the  nineteenth-century  building. 

Two  pits  dug  into  the  nave  floors,  the  only  features  apart  from  graves,  probably 
belong  to  the  period  immediately  before  the  construction  of  the  nineteenth-century 
church.  One  (Fig.  5 no.  11)  a shallow  circular  pit  0.5m  wide,  was  filled  with  light  grey 
ash  and  charcoal  flecks  and  occasional  pieces  of  partially  melted  window  leading.  The 
other,  (Fig.  5 no.  17),  cut  by  a nineteenth-century  grave,  contained  limestone  rubble  and 
an  ashlar  block  with  traces  of  gypsum  mortar  attached,  presumably  derived  from  the 
later  chancel  or  a possible  rebuilding  of  the  nave  walls. 
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Plate  I.  St.  Peter’s  Church  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  From  a watercolour  in  Doncaster  Museum 
collection. 
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The  19th-Century  Church 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  St.  Peter’s  was  rebuilt  as  a rectangular 
structure,  17.25m  long  internally  and  5.6m  wide  with  a straight-sided  apse  at  the  eastern 
end.  The  western  end  of  the  new  church  overlay  the  north,  west  and  south  walls  of  the 
earlier  nave,  but  the  apsidal  east  end  lay  3.6m  beyond  the  earlier  chancel,  which  was 
enclosed  within  the  new  nave.  The  footings  of  the  church,  a little  under  lm  (3ft)  wide 
were  of  extremely  well  mortared  irregular  blocks  of  limestone,  some  of  which  were  re- 
used, in  a foundation  trench  partly  cut  through  the  floors  of  the  earlier  nave  and  the 
construction  trench  for  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  chancel.  Three  buttresses  were 
later  added  to  the  south  side  of  the  building,  and  there  may  have  been  a similar  number  on 
the  north  side,  although  only  one  survived  beneath  the  floor  of  the  Victorian  aisle, 
corresponding  to  the  middle  buttress  on  the  south  side.  Two  spur  walls  were  added  to 
the  interior  of  the  new  nave  r.3.5m  from  the  east  wall  of  the  apse,  perhaps  for  a chancel 
arch. 

In  1849-50  a north  aisle,  a little  over  3m  (10ft)  wide  with  a brick  floor,  was  built, 
slightly  shorter  than  the  nave,  resulting  in  an  offset  between  the  earlier  and  later  walls  at 
the  west  end.  At  the  same  time,  a porch  was  added  on  the  south  side,  the  eastern  wall 
footings  of  which  partly  incorporated  the  most  westerly  of  the  three  buttresses.  No 
further  modifications  to  the  building  plan  were  apparent. 

Discussion 

The  results  of  the  excavation  tend  to  confirm  Tomlinson’s  (1876)  comment  that  the 
nineteenth-century  church  had  replaced  ‘a  still  meaner  edifice’.  St.  Peter’s,  with  an 
overall  length  of  15m,  can  be  compared  in  size  with  St.  Helen’s  Chapel,  Barnburgh, 
excavated  in  1948-9  (Magilton,  1977,  10  and  pi.  VIII)  and  with  the  chapel  attached  to 
Thorpe  in  Balne  manor  house  (NGR.  SE  600110)  8 km  to  the  north-east  of  Doncaster 
(op.  cit.,  p.  74).  It  is  smaller  than  any  surviving  medieval  church  in  Doncaster 
Metropolitan  Borough,  but  can  be  compared  with  contemporary  urban  churches  in  the 
poorer  parishes  of  York  (e.g.  St.  Helen-on-the-Walls;  Magilton,  1980). 

Direct  evidence  for  building  phases  was  not  found  other  than  for  the  chancel  of  the 
second  church  which,  on  the  basis  of  four  medieval  sherds,  which  were  probably 
residual,  must  have  taken  place  no  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century.  Possible  historical 
contexts  for  the  rebuilding  include  the  insertion  of  a new  window  (1475),  the  paving  of 
the  chancel  (1533)  and  c.  1742-4,  if  the  extensive  repairs  ordered  by  the  archdeacon  in  1742 
were  in  fact  carried  out.  The  use  of  gypsum  is  unknown  locally  as  a building  medium  in 
the  medieval  period,  but  no  precise  date  can  be  suggested. 

Evidence  for  the  earlier  church  is  even  more  circumstantial. Historical  sources  which 
mention  a priest  at  Warms  worth  c.  1170-82  may  imply  that  a church  then  existed,  and  the 
list  of  rectors  from  1234  onwards  is  firm  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a church.  Of  the 
three  architectural  fragments  recovered,  other  than  grave  covers,  the  possible  fragment 
of  a capital  with  stiff  leaf  foliage  (fig.  10,  4),  which  may  be  dated  c.  1180,  is  the  only  one 
which  might  belong  to  this  period,  and  only  one  of  the  31  sherds  found  can  be  attributed 
to  the  Saxo-Norman  period.  The  grave  covers  are  even  less  useful  indicators  of  date, 
since  it  is  possible  that  the  cemetery  could  have  pre-dated  the  earliest  church  excavated, 
but  of  the  four  grave  covers  to  which  dates  can  be  assigned,  three  belong  to  the  twelfth 
century,  and  two  to  the  first  half  of  it.  The  combined  evidence  tends  to  support  the 
existence  of  a church  at  Warmsworth  during  the  twelfth  century,  although  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  the  date  of  its  foundation. 

The  presence  of  bones  from  a human  hand  in  the  foundations  of  the  earliest  chancel 
may  indicate  either  that  the  cemetery  pre-dated  the  earliest  church  discovered,  or  that  the 
chancel  was  a later  addition  to  an  original  single-cell  structure  around  which  burials  had 
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Plate  II.  The  church  during  excavation,  looking  east,  2 m.  scale. 


Plate  III.  Detail  of  chancel,  looking  north-west.  2 m.  scale. 
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already  taken  place.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  chancel  was  added  to  an  existing 
building,  and  we  must  therefore  conclude  that  at  least  one  burial  pre-dated  the  excavated 
church.  This  in  turn  may  imply  an  earlier  church  than  the  one  discovered,  since  isolated 
cemeteries  are  not  common  in  a medieval  context,  and  the  possibility  remains  that  the 
Ptwelfth-century  church  foundations  seal  those  of  an  even  earlier  building,  or  that  an 
earlier  church  occupied  an  adjacent  site. 

Few  comments  need  be  made  about  the  nineteenth-century  church,  since  its  history, 
apart  from  the  exact  date  of  its  founding,  is  fairly  well  documented  and  since  paintings 
(Plate  1)  and  photographs  give  an  indication  of  its  appearance  throughout  its  history. 
They  give  an  unprepossessing  picture,  and  the  construction  of  a north  aisle  in  1849-50 
and  other  Victorian  additions  can  have  done  little  to  improve  its  appearance. 

Manorial  and  Parochial  Organisation 

Warmsworth  first  appears  in  written  records  as  Wermesford  and  Wemesford  in  the 
Domesday  survey  of  1086.  The  settlement  was  already  divided  between  two  manors, 
one  dependent  on  Conisbrough,  and  the  other  upon  Hexthorpe,  which  lay  within  the 
territory  later  known  as  the  soke  of  Doncaster.  William  de  Warenne  held  a carucate  and 
six  bovates  in  Warmsworth  as  part  of  his  extensive  fee  of  Conisbrough,  and  the  Count  of 
Mortain  held  another  carucate,  making  23A  carucates  in  all.  The  count’s  property  was 
listed  simply  as  a carucate  under  Hexthorpe,  but  the  estate  that  lay  within  the 
Conisbrough  fee  has  a fuller  description:  a modern  translation  reads,  ‘In  Warmsworth 
William  has  5 ploughs  in  lordship.  1 Freeman  and  4 villagers  and  16  villagers 
(smallholders  ?)  with  1 plough’  (Hawkins,  in  press;  Skaife,  1895,  1897). 

No  pre-thirteenth-century  charters  of  Warmsworth  survive,  but  by  the  first  half  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III  it  is  clear  that  the  manor  within  the  Conisbrough  fee  had  passed  by  a 
series  of  subinfeudations  through  the  family  of  Neufmarche  to  Roger,  the  son  of 
Geoffrey  of  Hodsock.  Roger  presented  a rector  to  Warmsworth  church  in  1234,  and  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  advowson  shows  that  the  right  of  presentation  always 
belonged  to  what  for  the  sake  of  convenience  we  may  call  the  ‘Conisbrough  Manor’ 
(Thompson  and  Clay,  1943,  103).  In  1297  a list  of  four  Warmsworth  men  assessed  for  the 
lay  subsidy  was  headed  by  Thomas  and  John  of  Hodsock.  Nine  years  later  Thomas  sold 
his  estate  for  100  marks  of  silver  to  Henry  of  Grendon  and  his  wife,  Constance,  the 
daughter  of  John  of  Hodsock.  This  property  was  described  as  a messuage,  80  acres  of 
land,  two  acres  of  meadow,  a rent  of  25s.  5 d.  in  Warmsworth,  and  the  advowson  of  the 
church  there  (Roper,  1965,  60;  Browne,  1894,  60).  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  ‘Conisbrough  manor’  and  the  advowson  passed  to  the  family  of  Deyville  and 
in  1481-2  to  William  Copley  of  Nether  Hall,  Doncaster,  whose  descendants  retained  it 
until  1633.  In  1668John  Battie  purchased  the  estate  from  three  co-heiresses  of  the  Bosvile 
family  and  for  nearly  a century  he  and  his  descendants  acted  as  resident  village  squires. 
However,  after  John  Battie  Ill’s  inheritance  of  the  Wrightson  estates  in  1761,  the  family 
moved  to  nearby  Cusworth  Hall  and  as  non-resident  squires  took  little  further  interest  in 
the  village  (Thompson  and  Clay,  1943;  Holland,  1965,6). 

The  fact  that  the  church  belonged  to  the  ‘Conisbrough  manor’  may  possibly  explain  its 
dedication  to  St.  Peter,  patron  saint  of  the  parish  church  of  Conisbrough,  the  original 
minster  church  for  much  of  South  Yorkshire  (Hey,  1979,  30-32).  Warmsworth  parish 
must  have  achieved  its  independence  before  or  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  twelfth 
century,  for  it  was  not  included  with  Conisbrough  and  its  dependent  churches  when 
William,  the  second  Earl  of  Warenne,  made  a substantial  gift  to  Lewes  priory  sometime 
between  1088  and  1121  (Clay,  1949,  66).  It  may  be  argued  that  Warmsworth  did  not  yet 
have  a church,  but  if  it  was  a later  foundation  the  tithes  must  have  become  alienated  from 
Lewes;  there  is  no  evidence  for  this  in  the  Lewes  cartulary,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  monks 
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would  allow  this  to  happen.  Only  one  farm  within  Warmsworth  township  remained 
within  the  parish  of  Conisbrough,  when  the  rest  became  independent.  The  1838  tithe 
award  schedule  states  that  the  vicar  of  Conisbrough  was  “owner  of  a certain  modus  in 
lieu  of  the  tithes  great  and  small  payable  out  of  certain  lands  within  the  said  parish  of 
Warmsworth  called  the  Castle  Farm”.  Similarly,  a 1619  survey  detailed  lands  in 
Warmsworth  paying  “castle  farm  tythe”  to  the  vicar  of  Conisbrough.'"  This  explains 
why  an  1194-9  confirmation  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  of  the  Warennes’  grants  to 
Lewes  priory  (Clay,  1949,  107)  included  tithes  from  Warmsworth,  and  why  a mid- 
seventeenth-century  parliamentary  survey  (Lawton,  1842,  239)  reported  that  part  of  the 
township  of  Warmsworth  lay  within  Conisbrough  parish.  It  also  explains  why  Agnes 
Bukshawe  ‘of  Warmesworthe  of  Conysburgh  paryshe’,  who  signed  her  will  on  17 
February  1529/30,  asked  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Conisbrough  by  the 
body  of  her  husband,  and  why  she  left  3s.  4 d.  to  the  church  fabric.'3  Castle  Farm  cannot 
now  be  identified,  but  the  1619  survey  claimed  that  “all  the  Castle  farm  land  goes  clear 
throughout  from  the  Woodside  to  the  Water  of  Dun  throughout  all  the  fields,  but  not 
straight.”  It  was  at  that  time  owned  by  George  Bosvile  and  covered  between  150  and  200 
acres  in  lands  scattered  throughout  the  open  fields,  from  as  far  west  as  Butterbusk  hedge 
(the  parish  boundary)  to  the  church  yard  and  Balby  reyne  (the  parish  boundary;  reyne  or 
reign  — ‘boundary  strip’)  in  the  east.  Perhaps  Castle  Farm  was  the  whole  or  the  remnant 
of  William  de  Warenne’s  Domesday  Book  holding  in  Warmsworth? 

Land  therefore  belonged  to  three  different  parishes;  Castle  Farm  belonged  to 
Conisbrough  parish,  the  remainder  of  the  ‘Conisbrough  manor’  formed  the  parish  of 
Warmsworth,  and  the  Domesday  carucate  that  lay  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Hexthorpe 
belonged  to  Doncaster  parish  and  descended  manorially  with  the  soke  of  Doncaster, 
which  was  formed  from  the  22 carucates  dependent  upon  Hexthorpe  and  another 
sixteen  carucates  that  were  originally  dependent  upon  Wheatley.  Upon  the  banishment 
of  Robert,  Count  of  Mortain,  the  soke  of  Doncaster  passed  to  his  former  tenant,  Nigel 
Fossard.  In  the  early  twelfth  century  Nigel  gave  the  tithes  of  Doncaster  and  his  adjoining 
properties  to  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  York,  which  retained  them  until  the  Reformation.  That 
part  of  Warmsworth  which  lay  within  the  ‘Doncaster  manor’  was  attached  to  Doncaster 
parish  and  paid  tithes  to  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  (Farrar,  1915,  325;  Thompson  and  Clay,  1943, 
87). 

In  1828  Joseph  Hunter  suggested  that  the  ‘Doncaster  manor’  was  to  be  identified  with 
the  detached  part  of  Warmsworth  township  that  lay  around  Carr  House  (Hunter,  1828, 
125).  At  first  sight  this  seems  a reasonable  suggestion  for,  with  the  exception  of  a small 
part  that  bordered  the  parish  of  Cantley,  this  territory  was  surrounded  by  lands  that  lay 
within  the  parish  of  Doncaster.  However,  nineteenth-century  maps  mark  only  Carr 
House  and  its  cottage  and  the  new  Elmfield  House  within  this  detached  portion,  and  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  this  marshy  area  ever  supported  a larger  settlement.  As  we  shall  see, 
the  population  of  the  ‘Doncaster  manor’  was  always  much  greater  than  these  few 
buildings  suggest.  The  detached  portion  did  not  comprise  the  ‘Doncaser  manor’  but  was 
simply  that  manor’s  portion  of  the  great  carr  that  was  used  as  a common  pasture  lor  cattle 
and  sheep. 

The  two  manors  were  taxed  separately  for  the  lay  subsidy  of  1334,  even  though  the 
total  population  of  Warmsworth  was  smaller  than  many  other  South  Yorkshire  villages. 
‘Wermisworth’  (i.e.  the  ‘Conisbrough  manor’)  paid  12 5.  0 d.  tax  and  ‘Wermisworthe  & 
Kerhous  de  lib’  beate  Marie’  (i.e.  the  ‘Doncaster  manor’)  paid  135.  4 d.  (Glasscock,  1975, 


12.  Doncaster  Record  Office:  Warmsworth  tithe  award.  Leeds  City  archives:  Battie-Wrightson  collection, 
W 221. 

13.  op.cit.  note  2;  9f.  476  and  v. 
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392).  It  is  significant  that  the  ‘Doncaster  manor’  is  described  as  Warmsworth  and  Carr 
House.  A similar  terminology  was  used  in  the  poll  tax  returns  of  1379,  when  the 
‘Conisbrough  manor’  was  headed  by  Henry  of  Grendon,  franklin,  and  his  wife,  Agnes, 
who  paid  40 d.,  a smith  who  paid  6 d,  and  eight  married  couples  and  eleven  others  who 
each  paid  4 d.}  making  a total  sum  of  ICR.  Ad.  The  ‘Doncaster  manor’  was  described  in  the 
same  way  as  in  1334  and  was  headed  by  John  of  Finningley,  ‘Marchant  de  bestes’,  and 
Dionisia,  his  wife,  who  were  taxed  at  2s.  od.,  followed  by  Thomas  ofEdlington,  ‘lister’, 
(dyer)  and  his  wife,  12 d.,  a smith,  6 d.,  and  eight  married  couples  and  thirteen  others,  who 
in  all  paid  IO5.  2d.  The  valuations  of  the  manors,  were  therefore,  roughly  equal,  but  the 
‘Doncaster  manor’  was  slightly  more  populous. 

The  association  between  the  ‘Doncaster  manor’  and  Doncaster  parish  is  evident  from 
such  pre-Reformation  wills  as  those  of  William  Myrfyn  of  Warmsworth  (1525),  who 
asked  to  be  buried  at  St.  George’s,  Doncaster,  and  John  Carter  of  “Warmesworth  of  the 
parishe  of  Doncastre”  (1537),  who  wished  to  be  buried  in  St.  George’s  churchyard  and 
who  left  twelve  pence  to  the  high  altar  there  for  tithes  forgotten.14  The  Doncaster 
“churchwookes  booke”  listed  fourteen  Warmsworth  householders  in  1615  and  sixteen 
householders  in  1625  in  a church  rate  assessment.15  An  “assessment  of  copyhold  lands  in 
Warmsworth  for  Doncaster  Church”,  made  in  1735,  listed  26  properties;  the  rate  was 
given  as  3d.  per  acre,  which  would  mean  that  245  acres  of  copyhold  land  lay  in  the 
‘Doncaster  manor’.15  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know  the  size  of  the  freehold  property 
within  the  ‘Doncaster  manor’,  but  if  we  allow  150-200  acres  for  Castle  Farm  in 
Conisbrough  parish  and  113  acres  for  the  common  that  was  enclosed  in  1746,  and  if  we 
accept  that  the  whole  township  covered  only  1,010  or  1,074  acres,  then  only  500-570 
acres  remain.  Even  if  the  ‘Doncaster  manor’  had  only  a little  freehold  land,  or  none  at  all, 
it  is  clear  why  the  ‘Conisbrough  manor’  (i.e.  that  part  of  the  township  served  by 
Warmsworth  church)  had  neither  the  resources  nor  the  need  to  build  a larger  church. 
When  tithes  were  commuted  in  1838,  a rent  charge  of  £122.  125.  9 d.  was  awarded  to  the 
rector  of  Warmsworth,  of  £2.  5s.  Od.  to  the  vicar  of  Conisbrough,  and  of£109.  135.  3d.  to 
the  recipients  of  the  tithes  formerly  granted  to  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  York.  Not  until  the 
Doncaster  Tithe  Trust  Act  of  1901  were  annual  payments  in  lieu  of  tithe  abolished  for 
lands  within  the  former  ‘Doncaster  manor’;  an  arrangement  noted  by  the  Domesday 
surveyors  persisted  until  the  twentieth  century.17 

The  lands  belonging  to  the  two  manors  and  to  Castle  Farm  lay  intermingled  in  the 
open  fields  of  Warmsworth  township.  The  surviving  maps  of  the  township  do  not 
distinguish  properties  according  to  manors,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  manorial  jurisdictions 
were  not  compact  geographical  entities.  The  township  was  the  real  agricultural  unit.  For 
instance,  in  1816  William  Wrightson  held  47  pieces  of  copyhold  property,  comprising 
981/2  acres  within  the  ‘Doncaster  manor’,  in  Beck  Field,  Dun  Field,  Middle  Field, 
Bentscroft  Field,  Dunfield  Close,  Tenters,  Pastures  Gates  and  Close  Ing,  lands  that  were 
scattered  throughout  the  township.15  Properties  within  the  ‘Conisbrough  manor’  and 
lands  belonging  to  Castle  Farm  were  equally  dispersed. 

In  his  replies  to  the  visitation  returns  of  Archbishop  Herring  (1743)  and  Archbishop 
Drummond  (1764)  the  rector  claimed  that  he  had  only  ten  families  in  his  parish,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  parish  registers  do  not  indicate  any  fall  in  the  population  of  the  township 
since  the  time  of  the  hearth  tax  returns  of  1664  and  1672,  which  had  recorded  28  and  29 


14.  op.cit.  9f.  350v.  and  Ilf.  253v. 

15.  Doncaster  Record  Office:  Corporation  records,  AB6. 

16.  Leeds  City  archives:  Battie — Wrightson  collection,  W 233. 

17.  op.cit.  note  15;  tithe  records. 

18.  op.cit.  note  16;  W241 . 
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households  respectively"  (Holland,  1965,  7).  The  rector  was  technically  correct  in  that  he 
counted  only  those  families  within  the  ‘Conisbrough  manor’  who  paid  their  tithes  and 
dues  to  Warmsworth  church.  However,  in  practice  the  church  appears  to  have  served  the 
whole  of  the  township  for  most  purposes  from  at  least  the  late  middle  ages.  In  1475 
William  Cudworth  of  Warmsworth  wished  to  be  buried  at  Doncaster  but  he  left  65.  8 d. 
for  a new  glass  window  in  St.  Peter’s  church,  Warmsworth,  and  when  John  Smythe  of 
Warmsworth  made  his  will  in  1515  he  asked  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  in  Doncaster 
and  left  a bushel  of  malt  to  “my  parish  church”,  but  he  also  bequeathed  a similar  amount 
to  “sanct  peter  kyrke  of  Warmsworth”.  Similarly,  in  1536  Richard  Bawtrye  of 
Warmsworth  in  the  parish  of  Doncaster  asked  to  be  buried  in  Doncaster  churchyard  and 
gave  8 d.  to  the  high  altar  there,  but  he  also  gave  the  parson  of  Warmsworth  metts  of 
wheat,  barley,  peas  and  oats.20  The  Warmsworth  burial  register  of  1680-1  is  more 
explicit,  for  of  the  sixteen  people  buried  there  that  year,  nine  were  from  that  part  of  the 
township  that  lay  within  Doncaster  parish,  one  was  from  that  part  (presumably  Castle 
Farm)  that  lay  within  Conisbrough  parish,  and  the  other  six  were  from  Warmsworth 
parish.21  A mid-seventeenth  century  parliamentary  survey  had  recommended  that  the 
‘Doncaster  manor’  should  be  attached  to  Warmsworth  parish  (except  that  the  detached 
portion  at  Carr  House  should  be  given  to  the  parish  of  Arksey),  but  this  proposal  was  not 
put  into  effect,  or  was  reversed  at  the  Restoration/"  The  Doncaster  connection  seems 
simply  to  have  faded  away;  no  formal  arrangement  was  made  to  transfer  the  ‘Doncaster 
manor’  to  Warmsworth  parish,  but  Hunter  (1828)  and  the  authors  of  the  nineteenth 
century  directories  (White,  1838,  1852)  assumed  that  Warmsworth  township  was 
coterminous  with  the  parish.  These  works  were  concerned  with  the  ecclesiastical 
arrangement  of  their  day  and  of  the  past,  but  they  contain  no  hint  of  the  complicated 
history  of  the  parish.  The  tithes  went  to  various  owners,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
Warmsworth  attended  the  services  at  their  local  church.  As  in  farming,  in  practice  the 
township  was  the  unit  that  mattered. 


The  Siting  of  Warmsworth  Church 

It  was  thought  at  first  that  the  church  might  have  had  some  connection  with  a Roman 
site,  for  local  quarries  must  have  been  worked  in  Roman  times  and  the  Roman  road 
connecting  the  forts  of  Doncaster  ( Danum ) and  Templebrough  (near  Rotherham)  must 
have  crossed  the  township  of  Warmsworth.  Margary  (1957,  143)  suggests  that  Church 
Lane  follows  the  line  of  this  road.  An  interesting  comparison,  four  miles  to  the  east,  is 
provided  by  St.  Wilfrid’s  church,  Cantley,  which  stands  alongside  the  Roman  road  from 
Doncaster  to  Bawtry  and  on  to  Lincoln,  close  to  a major  group  o!  second  to  fourth 
century  pottery  kilns  (Buckland,  Dolby  & Magilton,  1980).  Though  well  inside  the 
parish  boundary,  the  church  is  situated  half  a mile  Irom  Cantley  and  1 V2  miles  from 
Branton,  the  other  settlement  which  it  served.  The  proximity  to  the  Roman  road,  its 
dedication,  and  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  stand  on  a slight  mound  and  is  orientated  40 
degrees  to  the  north  suggest  that  Cantley  church  occupies  a site  of  early  religious 
importance  and  is  possibly  itself  an  early  foundation  (Hey,  1979,  34).  Warmsworth 
church,  however,  was  not  sited  on  a mound  and  was  not  orientated  in  an  unusual 
manner.  The  Roman  road  has  not  been  located  in  Warmsworth  and,  as  it  would  have  to 
change  course  after  leaving  Doncaster  in  order  to  avoid  the  wide  bends  ol  the  River  Don, 
its  alignment  may  have  lain  further  south  in  the  parish.  No  signs  of  Roman  occupation 


19.  op.cit.  note  2;  archbishop’s  visitation  returns. 

20.  op.cit.  note  2;  5f.5v;  9f.  13;  Ilf.  197v. 

21.  op.cit.  note  5;  PR  15/5. 

22.  op.cit.  note  4. 
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have  been  found  on  or  near  the  site,  and  although  the  earliest  levels  could  not  be  fully 
investigated,  it  is  now  believed  that  the  site  was  not  used  during  the  Roman  period. 

Another  church  sited  on  its  own  parish  boundary  is  found  eight  miles  to  the  south  of 
Warmsworth.  The  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Throapham,  stands  half  a mile  from 
the  hamlet  which  it  served  and  about  the  same  distance  from  All  Saints,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church  of  Laughton-en-le-Morthen.  Throapham  parish  was  surrounded  on  each  side  by 
the  parish  of  Laughton,  and  its  church  is  sited  curiously  within  a small  loop  of  its  own 
boundary,  in  the  middle  of  St.  John’s  field,  one  of  the  three  former  open  fields  of  the 
village  of  Laughton.  Roger  Dodsworth,  who  visited  Throapham  church  in  1631,  noted 
that  large  numbers  of  pilgrims  had  formerly  attended  the  Midsummer  fair.  Midsummer 
had  been  the  occasion  of  a great  pagan  festival  which  early  Christians  had  replaced  by  the 
feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (Burke,  1978).  The  Midsummer  pilgrimage,  the  dedication, 
and  the  extraordinary  position  suggest  that  Throapham  church  started  as  a field  chapel 
on  a former  pagan  site  (Hey,  op.cit.  84).  However,  Warmsworth  has  no  similar 
traditions  and  neither  the  historical  nor  the  topographical  evidence  hints  at  such 
associations. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Early  English  church  at  Hamsterley  in  County  Durham 
stands  half  a mile  from  its  village  because  the  settlement  has  been  moved  from  its 
previous  position  close  to  the  church  (Roberts,  1978,  145)  and  a similar  situation  may 
exist  at  Tickhill  (Magilton,  1979).  At  Maxey,  in  Northamptonshire  (now  Cambs), 
where  the  Norman  church  occupies  a low  mound  about  a mile  away  from  the  village, 
excavation  has  revealed  that  a dark-age  settlement  stood  much  nearer  the  church.  Finds 
of  Saxo-Norman  pottery  indicate  that  the  present  village  of  Maxey  had  been  settled  by  at 
least  the  eleventh  century.  Yet  the  church  was  rebuilt  from  the  twelfth  century  onwards 
on  the  old  site,  for  the  attractions  of  this  hallowed  ground  were  sufficiently  powerful  to 
prevent  the  removal  of  the  church  to  a position  that  was  more  convenient  for  the  villagers 
(Addyman,  1964;  Hoskins,  1967,  171-177).  Was  the  village  of  Warmsworth  moved,  like 
Hamsterley,  to  a new  position  alongside  the  road  from  Conisbrough  to  Doncaster?  Or 
was  the  village  one  of  two  settlements,  the  other  of  which  lay  nearer  the  church  but  has 
long  since  disappeared?  Unfortunately,  neither  the  archaeological  nor  the  historical 
evidence  sheds  any  light  on  pre-conquest  settlement  within  the  township,  and  the 
building  of  housing  estates  has  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  anything  being  found  by  field 
surveys  or  future  excavations.  It  is  possible  that  the  two  Domesday  manors  might  have 
been  related  to  different  settlements,  and  we  might  speculate  that  the  present  village 
occupies  the  site  of  a late  Mercian  settlement  while  the  earlier  village  stood  near  the 
church.  However,  records  from  the  late  thirteenth  century  onwards  show  that  the 
properties  of  the  two  manors  lay  intermingled  in  the  village  street  and  the  open  fields.  It 
is  much  more  likely  that  the  original  territory  of  Warmsworth  at  some  unknown  date 
was  divided  into  two,  or  that  the  township  was  entirely  replanned. 

The  Village  Plan 

The  present  village  has  such  a regular  layout  that  at  least  part  of  it  must  result  from  a 
deliberate  act  of  planning.  Its  date  cannot  be  determined,  for  we  have  no  maps  earlier 
than  1726, 23  although  topographical  evidence  contained  in  the  earliest  deeds  suggests  that 
the  village  and  its  fields  had  acquired  their  present  shape  by  the  late  thirteenth  or  early 
fourteenth  century. 

The  nucleus  of  the  medieval  village  seems  to  have  been  on  the  north  side  of  the  village 
street  between  Quaker  Lane  and  Glebe  Street,  and  perhaps  a little  to  the  west  of  Quaker 
Lane,  where  properties  in  1726  were  demarcated  on  the  north  by  a well-defined  lane, 
now  the  main  road  from  Rotherham  to  Doncaster.  The  absence  of  a back  lane  running 


23.  op.cit.  note  15;  Joseph  Dickinson’s  map  of  Warmsworth. 
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Fig.  7.  Schematic  plan  of  toft  boundaries  within  Warmsworth  village. 
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parallel  to  the  village  street  on  the  south  side  suggests  that  the  few  buildings  shown  here 
on  the  1726  map  are  infilling,  and  the  same  is  probably  true  for  buildings  east  of  Glebe 
Street  in  the  area  of  land  described  as  ‘garth’  in  1726  (Fig.  3).  By  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  landscaped  grounds  of  Warmsworth  Hall  had  been  extended 
southwards  across  the  village  street  to  incorporate  an  area  which  had  been  orchards  in 
1726  (Fig.  2),  and  20th  century  development  has  further  distorted  the  village  plan. 

The  regularity  of  toft  layout  between  Quaker  Lane  and  Glebe  Street  can  be  seen  most 
clearly  on  the  1st  edition  of  the  25  inch  O.S.  map,  since  the  1726  map  was  concerned 
primarily  to  record  landownership  rather  than  detail  of  structures  within  the  village.  It 
appears  that  there  may  have  been  four  tofts,  roughly  125  ft.  wide,  excluding  the  narrow 
toft  formerly  belonging  to  the  church  on  the  west  side  of  Glebe  Street  (Fig.  7).  To  the 
west  of  Quaker  Lane  two  further  tofts  may  be  deduced  from  the  1726  map  which  are 
slightly  shorter  than  those  to  the  east,  and  all  six  are  reflected  in  croft  boundaries  south  of 
the  village  street.  The  only  hypothetical  boundary  is  the  one  which  runs  through 
Warmsworth  Hall,  which  may  occupy  roughly  the  centre  of  two  united  tofts. 

Sheppard  (1974)  has  noted  an  apparent  correlation  for  some  Yorkshire  villages 
between  the  length  of  toft  frontages  and  the  Domesday  assessment  of  the  village.  This 
was  commonly  a ratio  of  2 eighteen-foot  perches  to  each  bovate  of  land.  The  combined 
Warmsworth  manors  of  William  de  Warenne  and  the  Count  of  Mortain  were  assessed  at 
23/4  carucates,  i.e.  22  bovates,  in  1086,  which  would  give  a total  toft  frontage  length  of 
792ft.,  assuming  the  ratio  to  have  been  2 perches  to  each  bovate  of  land.  This  coincides 
with  the  actual  length  of  the  tofts  postulated  at  Warmsworth  if  the  width  of  Quaker  Lane 
is  included  in  the  measurement.  Moreover,  the  length  of  the  toft  row  for  the  four  tofts 
bounded  by  Quaker  Lane  and  Glebe  Street  corresponds  to  28  perches,  which  would  be 
appropriate  for  the  14  bovates  owned  by  William  de  Warenne,  and  the  remaining  two 
tofts  to  the  west,  if  the  width  of  Quaker  Lane  is  included  in  the  computation,  to  the  8 
bovates  of  the  Count  of  Mortain.  It  might  further  be  suggested  that  the  four  tofts 
between  Quaker  Lane  and  Glebe  Street  may  have  been  owned  by  the  four  ‘villagers’ 
listed  for  William  de  Warenne’s  Warmsworth  manor  and  that  the  freeholder  mentioned 
in  1086  did  not  live  in  the  village.  The  apparent  omission  of  the  narrow  toft  west  of  Glebe 
Street,  occupied  by  the  parsonage  in  1726,  from  the  Domesday  assessment,  may  have 
been  because  it  belonged  to  the  church  in  1086  and  was  consequently  not  liable  for 
taxation.  It  might  be  significant  that  this  toft  lies  next  to  the  tofts  thought  to  belong  to  the 
‘Conisbrough  Manor’,  which  held  the  advowson  for  Warmsworth.  Alternatively,  the 
Parsonage  croft  and  the  crofts  east  of  Glebe  Street  may  occupy  the  site  of  two  original 
tofts  and  Glebe  Street  itself  may  originate  later  in  the  medieval  period. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  geld  assessments  listed  in  the  Yorkshire  folios  of 
Domesday  Book  are  likely  to  have  been  fairly  recently  drawn  up  (Sheppard,  1974, 
133);  and  this  may  indicate  that  Warmsworth  village  was  founded,  or  re-founded,  at 
some  time  in  the  eleventh  century.  Both  the  dispersal  of  the  former  royal  estates  at 
Conisbrough  after  Wulfric  Spott’s  death  in  1002-4  and  William  I’s  harrying  of  the  North 
in  1069-70  are  possible  historical  contexts  for  this. 

The  Parish  and  Township  Boundaries 

The  parish  boundaries  may  have  been  fixed  when  the  village  was  laid  out,  and  this  had 
presumably  taken  place  by  1088-1121  when  it  is  clear  that  Warmsworth  was  already 
independent  of  Conisbrough,  and  probably  by  1066  when  at  least  the  ‘Doncaster  manor’ 
was  already  separate.  But  did  the  eleventh-century  boundaries  merely  enclose  the 
various  fragments  of  property,  as  they  still  did  in  nearby  Wales  and  North  Anston  in  the 
nineteenth  century?  We  cannot  prove  that  the  township  boundaries  were  fixed  at  such  an 
early  date,  though  it  is  likely  that  they  were,  for  the  township  was  the  real  unit  of  local 
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government,  here  as  elsewhere.  The  township  boundaries  of  Wales  and  North  Anston 
were  well  defined  in  the  nineteenth  century  even  though  the  parochial  and  manorial 
arrangements  were  complex.  By  1066  Wales,  ‘the  territory  of  the  Welshmen’  was 
divided  into  at  least  two  and  possibly  three  manors.  Mid-nineteenth-century  maps24 
show  the  possessions  of  the  different  manors  and  parishes  intermingled  throughout  the 
village  and  its  open  fields,  either  in  blocks  or  as  single  strips;  ecclesiatically  they  were 
dependent  tipon  the  parishes  of  Laughton  and  Treeton.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward  3V2 
carucates  at  Wales  had  belonged  to  Earl  Edwin’s  soke  of  Laughton,  and  another  carucate 
was  associated  with  a further  six  carucates  at  Treeton,  Ulley  and  Brampton,  which 
belonged  to  Morcar.  In  Victoria’s  reign,  three  other  blocks  of  land  within  the  fields  of 
Wales,  but  beyond  the  settlement,  belonged  to  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Harthill; 
perhaps  they  formed  part  of  the  13V2  carucates  recorded  in  Domesday  Book  under 
Harthill  and  Kiveton?  At  Wales,  therefore,  we  have  a situation  very  similar  to  that  at 
Warmsworth,  but  one  where  the  fragmentary  nature  of  manors  and  parishes  was  still 
evident  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Another  striking  parallel  to  Warmsworth  is  provided  by  the  parish  of  Kirk  Sandall  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  soke  of  Doncaster.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Oswald  and  is 
recorded  in  Domesday  Book:  the  western  wall  is  thought  to  date  from  the  eleventh 
century,  and  during  the  following  two  hundred  years  the  building  consisted  of  a nave 
(with  a short  south  aisle)  and  a chancel,  but  no  tower  (Pevsner,  1967).  The  church  of  Kirk 
Sandall  was  included  in  the  gift  of  William  de  Warenne  to  Lewes  priory.  As  at 
Warmsworth,  it  stood  on  land  that  in  1066  formed  part  of  Earl  Harold’s  lordship  of 
Conisbrough.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  parish  of  Kirk  Sandall  covered  1,637  acres  2 
roods  39  perches/"  of  which  650a.  lr.  17p.  lay  within  Sandall,  490a.  lr.  3p.  to  the  south- 
east at  the  dependent  settlement  of  Streetthorpe  (whose  name  is  derived  from  Styrr,  an 
Old  Norse  personal  name)  (Smith,  1961,  22),  and  497a.  Or.  19p.  in  the  detached  portion 
of  marshland  at  Trumfleet,  beyond  the  parish  of  Barnby  Dun.  The  marshland  pasture  of 
Trumfleet  is  not  recorded  by  name  in  Domesday  Book,  but  Earl  Harold  was  said  to  have 
had  two  carucates  in  Kirk  Sandall,  two  carucates  in  Streetthorpe,  and  one  carucate  three 
bovates  in  Long  Sandall;  no  other  man  owned  land  in  the  parish.  After  the  Norman 
conquest  Sandall  formed  a united  township  with  Wheatley,  which  lay  within  the  soke 
and  parish  of  Doncaster.  Prior  to  1066,  Long  Sandall  was  divided  between  three  manors; 
Scotecol  had  six  carucates  five  bovates  there,  Ulsi  and  Rainald  had  half  a carucate  as  part 
of  their  lordship  of  Wheatley,  and  Earl  Harold  had  one  carucate  three  bovates.  The 
possessions  of  Scotecol  and  of  Ulsi  and  Rainald  passed  to  the  Count  of  Mortain  and 
formed  part  of  Doncaster  parish,  but  the  land  that  belonged  to  Earl  Harold  remained 
within  the  lordship  of  Conisbrough  and  continued  to  be  dependent  upon  the  church  of 
Kirk  Sandall.  Harold’s  land  apparently  lay  scattered  in  the  open  fields  of  Long  Sandall 
and  three  small  portions  comprised  part  of  the  village  street.  The  parallels  between 
Sandall  and  Warmsworth  on  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  soke  and  parish  of 
Doncaster  are  striking. 

Watercourses  acted  as  the  Warmsworth  township  boundaries  in  the  north  and  south, 
and  modern  hedges  have  been  planted  elsewhere.  Both  the  eastern  and  western 
boundaries  are  unnaturally  straight,  suggesting  that  the  township  was  deliberately 
created  in  one  operation  by  detaching  part  of  the  lordship  and  parish  of  Conisbrough.  As 
the  lands  of  both  manors  were  independent  of  Conisbrough  parish  by  1088-1121  it  is 
likely  that  the  township  boundaries  were  fixed  by  then.  In  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
township  the  boundary  follows  the  ends  of  strips  that  abutted  upon  Edlington  common, 
and  so  the  South  field  of  Warmsworth  must  have  reached  the  limits  by  the  late  eleventh 


24.  op.cit.  note  1. 

25.  op.cit.  note  1 . 
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or  early  twelfth  century,  if  the  argument  above  is  correct. 

The  1726  map  reveals  two  other  features  of  interest  on  the  township  boundaries.  In  the 
west,  the  line  of  Butterbusk  hedge  does  not  continue  directly  across  the  Conisbrough 
road  (the  boundary  between  Middle  Field  and  South  Field)  but  makes  a deviation  about 
three  strips  wide.  The  implication  is  that  the  road  was  an  earlier  feature  than  the 
boundary;  was  this,  in  fact,  the  Roman  road  and  was  the  present  village  deliberately 
planted  alongside  it?  (South  Yorkshire  villages  follow  the  general  rule  that  early  Anglo- 
Saxon  settlements  avoided  Roman  roads  but  often  lay  within  a mile  of  them;  a late 
resettlement,  however,  might  have  taken  advantage  of  a Roman  road  that  was  still  in 
use).  The  second  point  of  interest  concerns  the  realignment  of  the  eastern  township 
boundary  upon  reaching  the  North  dike,  the  headland  ridge  between  Dun  field  and 
Bence  Croft  field.  As  with  the  strips  in  the  corner  of  South  field,  this  feature  suggests  that 
the  open  fields  had  reached  their  limits  by  the  time  that  the  township  boundaries  were 
settled.  Fourteenth-century  deeds  show  that  the  North  dike  was  not  the  only  ridge  or 
ditch  to  separate  the  fields,  for  between  1305  and  1324  there  are  references  to  Moor  dike, 
Weke  dike,  and  a name  which  appears  to  be  Lyng  dike.  6 The  North  dike  does  not 
continue  beyond  the  parish  boundary  and  so  cannot  be  an  earlier  feature,  which  was 
adapted  as  a headland  ridge;  the  short  surviving  stretch  in  the  western  part  of  the 
township  is  slightly  raised  above  the  fields  in  the  usual  manner  of  such  earthworks.  The 
implication  of  the  topographical  evidence  is  that  Warmsworth  village  and  its  fields  had 
assumed  much  of  the  character  revealed  by  the  1726  map  by  the  time  that  the  township 
boundaries  had  been  agreed  upon. 

Architectural  fragments  recovered  by  excavation  date  from  the  twelfth  century,  and  it 
is  probable  that  burials  pre-date  the  earliest  church  discovered.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
village  appears  to  have  been  remodelled  by  the  late  eleventh  century,  the  Norman  church 
and  its  successors  were  built  on  the  old  site  next  to  the  parish  boundary.  Everitt  (pers. 
comm. ; forthcoming)  has  noted  that  a number  of  Kentish  churches,  which  are  sited  upon 
the  boundaries  of  their  parishes,  were  founded  by  their  mother  churches  at  the  limit  of 
their  territory;  they  often  started  as  wayside  chapels  in  the  woods.  This  pattern  was  not 
usual  in  Yorkshire,  and,  in  any  case,  Warmsworth  was  an  open-field  village  on  fertile 
arable  land,  very  different  from  the  woodland  communities  of  Kent.  Nevertheless, 
Warmsworth  church  stood  at  the  limit  of  the  lordship  of  Conisbrough  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  was  originally  dependent  upon  the  mother  church  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Conisbrough.  Was  it  erected  when  the  territories  that  eventually  formed  the  soke  of 
Doncaster  first  became  detached  from  Conisbrough?  Just  before  the  Norman  conquest, 
Earl  Tostig  held  the  lordship  of  Hexthorpe,  which  included  part  ofWarmsworth  and  all 
the  land  between  Warmsworth  church  and  Doncaster  except  for  that  part  of  Balby  which 
was  held  by  Swein.  After  the  Conquest,  the  Count  of  Mortain  combined  Hexthorpe  and 
Swein’s  possessions  in  Balby  with  the  lordship  of  Wheatley  to  form  the  Norman  soke  of 
Doncaster.  It  is  possible  that  Warmsworth  church  was  founded  to  mark  the  boundary  of 
Conisbrough  and  the  new  soke  after  1066  and  that  the  village  was  remodelled  after  the 
harrying  of  the  north  in  1069-70,  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  church  site  and  the 
township  boundaries  had  been  established  by  the  late  tenth  or  early  eleventh  century, 
when  the  great  Northumbrian  lordship  of  Conisbrough  was  being  broken  up. 

In  the  absence  of  Anglo-Saxon  land  charters  we  cannot  say  when  this  process  of  fission 
began,  but  the  will  of  Wulfric  Spott  shows  that  it  was  happening  by  1002-4  (Whitelock, 
1930,  46-9).  Wulfric  was  a wealthy  and  influential  Mercian  nobleman  who  may  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  northern  extension  of  English  royal  authority  (Sawyer, 
1975);  it  is  clear  from  the  terms  of  his  will  that  parts  or  the  whole  of  Doncaster,  Thorpe 
Salvin  and  Wales  were  already  detached  from  the  lordship  of  Conisbrough.  Moreover, 


26.  op.cit.  note  1;  FH  13,  27,  32  and  34. 
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by  1066  Earl  Edwin  of  Mercia  had  obtained  a valuable  estate  at  Laughton-en-le- 
Morthen,  where  a large  pre-Conquest  church  was  built  with  long-and-short  quoins  in 
the  Mercian  style  (Taylor,  1978).  Mercian  earls  and  thegns  were  amongst  those  most 
actively  involved  in  the  break-up  of  the  Conisbrough  estate.  It  is  therefore  significant 
that  the  personal  name  Wermi,  from  which  Warmsworth  is  derived,  is  thought  to  have  a 
Mercian  origin.  (Smith,  1961,  62). 


Fig.  8.  Warmsworth.  Pottery  from  St.  Peter’s  Church. 


The  Pottery  (Fig.  8) 

Mr.  C.  Flayfield  comments: 

Excavation  produced  31  sherds  from  21  original  vessels.  The  currently  accepted  date 
ranges  for  each  fabric  have  been  included  in  Table  1 for  convenience  and  brevity.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  sherds  in  groups  F and  G,  all  are  probably  residual. 

1.  Jug.  Orange-red  outer  surface  of  roughish  texture,  hard,  hackly  pale  orange  core  which  becomes  a pale 
blue-grey  under  the  glazed  areas.  Olive-green  glaze  thickening  in  places  to  a darker  copper  green.  Thick 
white  slip  extrudes  beyond  the  glass  margins.  This  vessel  is  comparable  to  waster  material  from  the 
Doncaster  Cattle  Market  (Buckland  et  al.,  1979)  and  typified  by  the  white  slip  which  is  absent  from  the 
Hallgate  wasters.  WC/A  and  B. 

2.  Jug.  Pink-red  outer  surface  of  roughish  texture,  hard  hackly  pale  orange  core  and  rough  inner  surface. 
Splashes  of  olive-green  glaze  and  a white  slip.  Similar  to  vessels  from  Doncaster  Cattle  Market.  WC/A  and 
D. 

3.  Pipkin.  Hard,  orange  fabric  of  roughish  texture  and  hackly  fracture.  Orange-brown  glaze.  This  rather 
rounded  rim  form  occurred  amongst  the  Hallgate  A fabric  wasters  although  angular  forms  were  more 
common.  Hallgate  A fabric.  WC/D. 

4.  Cooking  pot.  Pale  yellow  core,  very  hard  with  a smooth  to  hackly  fracture.  Both  surfaces  covered  with  a 
brownish-yellow  glaze.  Probably  a Firsby  kiln  product,  possibly  sixteenth  century.  WC/E  and  D. 

5.  Cooking  pot.  Pale  orange  surfaces  turning  to  a pale  grey-buff  in  patches  by  the  rim;  black  core.  Hard, 
hackly  fractured  fabric  of  smooth  texture.  Finely  crushed  angular  grit  filler.  Coil-built  and  hand-finished. 
This  fabric  has  not  yet  been  recognised  elsewhere  in  the  area  and  although  it  may  prove  to  be  a local 
product,  its  closest  parallels  lie  with  the  late  Saxon  gritty  wares  of  the  Chesterfield  region.  (G.  Coppack 
pers.  comm.)  WC/E. 

This  is  the  First  time  that  products  of  the  Doncaster  Cattle  Market  kilns  have  been 
recognised  outside  Doncaster.  The  vessel  forms  in  this  fabric  from  Warmsworth  are 
consistent  with  the  late  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  date  assigned  to  the  waster 
group  known  from  Doncaster.  In  general  the  range  of  fabrics  from  this  assemblage  are 
reminiscent  of  those  found  in  groups  in  the  town,  reflecting  the  influence  of  Doncaster  as 
both  a producer  and  a distributor  of  pottery  amongst  its  surrounding  villages. 

Shell-tempered  vessels  (Table  1)  occur  widely  in  Doncaster  throughout  the  medieval 
period  and  the  fabric  type  is  discussed  in  Moorhouse  (1974).  Stamford  wares  have  most 
recently  been  discussed  by  Kilmurry  (1977),  and  the  products  of  known  Doncaster  kilns 
in  Buckland  et.al.  (1979).  The  Firsby  kilns  are  unexcavated  but  a collection  of  surface 
finds  is  lodged  in  Doncaster  Museum;  a provisional  discussion  of  the  fabric  will  be  found 
in  Williams  (in  press),  which  will  also  consider  the  dating  of  Cistercian  wares  in  the 
Doncaster  region. 
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Architectural  Fragments  and  Grave  Covers 
Mr.  P.  F.  Ryder  submits  the  following  report: 
Pillar  Piscina  (Fig.  9) 


An  article  in  The  Daily  Independent  (Sheffield)  for  15  June  1935  relates  that  “a  short  time 
ago  a very  interesting  discovery  was  made  during  some  repair  work,  an  old  piscina, 
which  probably  dates  back  to  medieval  times,  being  found  in  a heap  of  rubbish”.  The 


Table  1 
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Fig.  9.  Warmsworth.  Pillar  piscina. 

piscina  was  later  transferred  to  the  new  parish  church,  and  in  1977  was  moved  to 
Doncaster  Museum. 

It  consists  of  a single  block  of  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone,  0.21m  square  and  0.6m  high,  which  has  been 
modified  and  partly  reworked.  In  its  original  form,  each  angle  of  the  block,  from  80mm  above  its  base  to  a 
similar  distance  from  the  top,  was  chamfered  or  cut  back  so  that  the  stone  was  roughly  square  in  section  at  base 
and  top  but  an  almost  regular  octagon  at  mid  height.  Each  chamfered  angle  terminated  upwards  in  a roughly 
scalloped  stop,  almost  a crude  volute,  and  downwards  in  a simple  chamfered  stop.  When  it  was  reworked,  the 
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upper  and  lower  parts  of  two  adjacent  angles  were  cut  away  to  give  continuous  faces  at  the  angles  and  cross 
section  at  base  and  top  of  an  irregular  hexagon.  Each  of  the  two  remaining  volutes  has  an  incised  circle  on  each 
face,  one  pair  of  circles  each  having  a smaller  circle  within,  and  the  other  a central  indentation. 

The  circular  bowl,  divided  into  eleven  petals,  on  the  top  surface  of  the  stone,  and  the  cross  on  the  front  face 
between  the  recut  angles  are  difficult  to  attribute  conclusively  to  one  phase  or  the  other,  but  the  central  drain  of 
the  bowl,  drilled  down  through  the  stone  to  a large  irregular  exit  hole  in  the  rear  face,  is  probably  a secondary 
feature. 

The  cross  has  a cross  patee  head  within  an  incised  circle  and  slightly  sunken  segments  between  the  arms. 
There  is  a small  circular  boss  at  the  centre,  with  a central  indent,  and  below  the  head  a shaft  formed  by  two 
incised  lines  which  gradually  narrow  to  a point  170mm  from  the  base  of  the  stone.  The  cross  head  is  of  a 
twelfth-century  type  and  similar  to  one,  which  is  slightly  more  elaborate,  on  a section  of  a cross  slab  grave 
cover  found  in  the  foundations  of  the  nineteenth-century  church  (Fig.  12  No.  1).  Another  similar  cross  head, 
without  a shaft  and  without  the  small  central  boss,  is  found  on  a stone,  possibly  a headstone,  now  built  into  the 
external  face  of  the  north  wall  of  the  vestry  of  Bolton-on-Dearne  church  9.5km  north-west  of  Warmsworth. 
Similar  cross  heads,  but  with  more  angular  arms,  occur  on  two  small  grave  covers  now  built  into  the  interior  of 
the  south  porch  at  Tankersley,  20km  west  of  the  site.  The  form  of  the  cross  shaft  on  the  piscina,  however,  is  not 
commonly  found  on  grave  covers,  most  of  which  have  a stepped  or  calvary  base.  In  the  churchyard  at 
Conisbrough  (Fig.  1),  just  west  of  the  south  porch,  is  the  lower  half  of  a Magnesian  Fimestone  cross  slab,  with  a 
ball  impaled  on  the  shaft  just  above  its  pointed  termination.  A fine  priest’s  slab  in  the  porch  of  Gainford 
Church,  Co.  Durham,  has  a foliated  cross  rising  from  a stepped  base  flanked  by  two  smaller  crosses  with 
pointed  bases  similar  to  that  on  the  Warmsworth  piscina. 

The  upper  sections  of  the  recut  angles  of  the  stone,  on  both  sides  of  the  cross  head,  are  both  left  rather  rough 
where  the  volutes  have  been  hacked  away.  Both  areas  bear  slight  traces  of  four  sunken  panels,  as  if  a cross  head 
had  been  roughed  out  but  was  never  cut.  On  the  rear  faces  of  the  stone,  opposite  the  side  which  bears  the  cross, 
near  the  top,  is  a band  of  faint  chevron  tooling.  Below  this,  half  way  down  the  face,  is  the  exit  for  the  piscina 
drain. 

The  original  function  of  the  stone  is  obscure,  but  it  was  plainly  intended  as  a free-standing  pillar  and,  if  the 
cross  and  bowl  date  from  this  phase,  it  may  have  been  a pillar  piscina.  In  its  second  phase,  it  seems  to  have  been 
backed  by  a wall,  through  which  a drain  connected  with  the  exit  hole  in  the  piscina,  which  was  probably  drilled 
through  at  this  time.  The  unfinished  nature  of  the  front  angles  of  the  stone,  however,  suggests  that  the 
modified  stone  may  never  have  been  used.  A further  possibility  is  that  both  bowl  and  drain  are  secondary,  and 
that  the  short  square  pillar,  with  a cross  on  one  face,  formed  a sepulchral  monument  of  unusual  type.  The  cross 
and  rough  volutes  both  point  to  a 12th  century  date. 


Cross  Head  (Fig.  10,  1) 

The  lower  half  of  a Magnesian  Limestone  free-standing  cross  head.  The  stub  of  a shaft,  0.16m  across  and 
0.155m  thick  survives,  and  the  lower  half  of  the  head  contained  in  a circle  0.46m  in  diameter,  enclosing  a 
slightly  raised  cross  patee  having  a circular  central  boss  0. 14m  in  diameter.  A similar  cross  head,  interpreted  as  a 
thirteenth  century  boundary  stone,  was  found  near  Wadworth  4km  south-east  of  Warmsworth  in  1976.  This 
had  a central  eight-petalled  rosette  and  circular  pellets  between  the  arms  (Magilton,  1977,  pi. XX).  The  more 
distinctly  cross  patee  head  and  the  circular  boss  of  the  Warmsworth  cross  suggests  a twelfth-century  date.  The 
function  of  the  stone  is  uncertain.  It  may  have  been  a gable  cross,  a churchyard  cross  or  a parish  boundary 
marker,  although  it  is  perhaps  most  likely  to  have  been  part  of  a free  standing  sepulchral  cross,  similar  to  one  at 
Bakewell  (Butler,  1964,  115). 


Window  tracery  (Fig.  10,  2) 

A fragment  with  a cusp,  a sunken  panel  in  the  spandrel  of  the  cusp  on  internal  and  external  faces,  and  a groove 
for  glass.  The  size  of  the  fragment,  which  is  in  Fower  Magnesian  Fimestone,  suggests  that  it  is  derived  from  a 
two  or  three  light  window,  probably  of  fourteenth-century  date.  In  such  a small  church,  this  would  probably 
be  the  east  window. 


Socket  stone  (Fig.  10,  3) 

A Fower  Magnesian  Fimestone  socket  stone  0.4m  by  0.43m  in  plan  and  0.33m  high,  with  a central  cavity 
0. 1 5m  square  and  0.  lm  deep.  In  plan,  the  stone  has  a flat  topped  ridge  0. 13m  wide  interrupted  by  the  socket,  on 
both  sides  of  which  is  a projecting  block,  giving  the  upper  surface  of  the  stone  a cruciform  plan.  On  either  side 
of  the  ridge  is  an  angled  face,  neatly  tooled,  sloping  down  to  end  0.18m  above  the  base  of  the  stone.  The 
projecting  blocks  return  to  a point  mid  way  down  the  angled  side  by  neatly  finished  vertical  faces.  The  stone  is 
most  likely  to  have  been  a section  of  the  sill  of  a window  with  flat  panel  tracery,  the  socket  being  the  mortice  for 
a mullion.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  stone  might  be  the  base  of  a churchyard  cross,  but  if  this  were  so,  a 
more  symmetrical  treatment  might  have  been  expected. 
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200mm 


Fig.  10.  Warmsworth.  Architectural  fragments. 


? Fragment  of  capital  (Fig.  10,  4) 

A small  architectural  fragment  of  Magnesian  Limestone  with  rather  crude  raised  strips  on  one  side.  Dr.  L. 
Butler  (pers.  comm.)  suggests  that  these  are  the  remains  of stiffleaf foliage  of c.  1 180.  The  stone,  which  has  been 
recut,  may  be  part  of  a capital. 
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Fig.  11.  Warmsworth.  Foliate  cross  grave-cover 
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Fig.  12.  Warmsworth.  Grave-cover  fragments. 


Foliate  cross  grave  cover  (Fig.  11) 

This  is  of  Magnesian  Limestone,  2.0m  long,  0.57m  wide  at  the  head  tapering  to  0.42m  at  the  base,  broken 
into  three  sections,  the  middle  section  largely  obliterated  by  weathering.  The  head  and  base  are  intact,  although 
parts  of  the  head  are  damaged. 

The  slab  bears  a foliate  cross,  rising  from  an  animal  at  its  base,  with  a sword  on  the  left  side.  The  design  is 
wholly  in  relief.  The  cross  head  is  a simple  Greek  cross  with  ‘bracelets’  or  open  circles  set  between  its  arms, 
with  which  they  form  clustered  trefoil  terminals,  a form  which  suggests  a date  in  the  first  halfol  the  fourteenth 
century  (Butler,  1964,  136).  Almost  identical  forms,  but  without  the  division  of  the  centre  of  the  head  into 
separate  panels  between  the  cross  arms  and  the  bracelets,  occur  on  incised  slabs  at  Burghwallis  and  Campsall, 
11km  and  13km  north  of  Warmsworth  respectively.  Similar  crosses  occur  on  two  slabs  carved  in  relief  on 
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sandstone  at  Monk  Bretton  Priory,  18km  to  the  north-west,  but  these  differ  from  the  Warmsworth  stone  in 
that  the  outer  members  of  the  clustered  terminals  are  quatrefoil  rather  than  trefoil. 

The  base  of  the  cross  shaft  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  back  of  an  animal  facing  left.  This  is  probably  intended 
as  the  Agnus  Dei,  but  most  medieval  depictions  show  the  lamb  carrying  the  cross,  with  one  foreleg  bent  back 
to  support  it.  The  Agnus  Dei  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  head  of  a slab  at  Tickhill,  9km  south-east  of 
Warmsworth,  figured  by  Boutell  (1854)  as  his  frontispiece,  is  a typical  example.  The  head  and  ear  of  the  animal 
on  the  Warmsworth  slab  do  suggest  a lamb,  although  not  carved  in  a very  naturalistic  manner. 

Various  animals  have  been  recorded  at  the  foot  of  cross  shafts  of  a number  of  grave  slabs,  although  none  can 
be  found  in  South  Yorkshire,  and  their  symbolism  is  probably  related  to  that  of  the  dogs  and  lions  which 
frequently  occur  at  the  foot  of  monumental  effigies.  A slab  at  Durham  Cathedral  (Boutell,  1854,  76)  has  a cow 
at  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  and  one  at  Bowes,  Co.  Durham  (formerly  Yorkshire  N.  R.)  has  a fine  dog  in  high  relief. 

The  sword  on  the  Warmsworth  slab  is  much  damaged.  Only  a section  of  the  pommel,  which  terminates  in  a 
ball,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  blade  are  visible. 

Cross  slab  grave  cover  (Fig.  12,  1) 

The  head  of  a grave  cover,  of  reddish  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone,  is  0.58m  wide  and  0.5m  long.  The  cross 
head  is  an  elaborate  version  of  the  fairly  common  cross  patee  type,  set  within  a circular  surround.  Each  broad 
terminal  is  divided  into  seven  or  eight  lobes  or  petals,  and  the  arms  spring  from  a boss  with  a central  circular 
depression,  some  detail  of  which  has  been  lost  through  weathering.  The  design  is  partly  in  relief  and  partly 
incised,  the  sides  of  the  top  of  the  stone  sloping  away  from  the  edge  of  the  cross  head,  suggesting  that  the  slab 
has  been  slightly  coped.  A boss  or  some  other  ornament  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  immediately  below  the  cross 
head,  has  been  partly  broken  away. 

The  cross  head  form  dates  this  stone  to  the  twelfth  century,  perhaps  in  the  second  half  of  the  century.  There 
are  no  close  local  parallels.  A gritstone  slab,  one  of  the  splendid  collection  built  into  the  walls  of  the  south  porch 
at  Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  has  a slightly  similar  cross,  with  the  arms  divided  into  ‘petals’  springing  from  a 
central  boss. 

Coped  grave  cover  (Fig.  12,  2). 

This  section  of  a Lower  Magnesian  Limestone  grave  cover,  broken  into  two  pieces,  lay  in  the  churchyard  a 
few  metres  south  of  the  church  site.  It  has  now  been  removed  to  the  new  church.  The  two  stones  are  0.85m 
long  and  taper  in  width  from  0.48m  to  0.4m.  There  is  a rounded  ridge  or  shaft  running  along  the  axis  of  the 
stone,  with  a simple  cross  bar  at  the  lower  end.  When  complete,  there  was  almost  certainly  a similar  cross  bar  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  stone.  This  is  another  grave  cover  without  a local  parallel,  although  coped  slabs,  bearing 
various  designs  and  motifs,  are  common  in  the  Midlands,  many  being  produced  at  workshops  associated  with 
quarries  in  the  Jurassic  Limestones  such  as  those  at  Barnack,  Northamptonshire.  The  simplicity  of  the 
Warmsworth  stone  makes  dating  difficult,  but  it  may  well  be  work  of  the  early  12th  century. 

Fragment  of  ? grave  slab  (Fig.  12,  3) 

The  fragment,  in  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone,  0.51m  long  and  0.5m  wide,  is  a much  damaged  portion  of  a 
coped  (?)  slab,  originally  c.0.6m  wide  with  traces  of  a central  ridge.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a cross 
slab  grave  cover  but  a simple  coped  stone  with  each  gently  sloping  face  ornamented  with  a series  of  geometric 
motifs.  Remains  of  three  of  these  are  visible,  a pair  of  circles  divided  by  rectilinear  grids  into  small  sunken 
panels,  and  a fragment  of  a circle  divided  into  eight  sunken  segments  by  radial  lines. 

Identical  motifs  are  found  on  the  early  Norman  tympanum  at  St.  James’  Church,  Braithwell,  7 km  south- 
west of  Warmsworth,  but  the  slightly  coped  section  of  the  Warmsworth  stone  suggests  that  it  is  a grave  slab 
rather  than  part  of  a tympanum.  The  segmented  circle  motif  and  similar  rectilinear  grid  patterns  occur  on  an 
early  grave  slab,  now  lost,  from  St.  George’s  Church,  Doncaster  (Jackson,  1855,  pi.  V).  These  stones  can 
probably  be  assigned  to  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Fragment  of  grave  slab  (Fig.  12,  4). 

This  small  fragment  of  a grave  slab  in  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone,  also  found  in  the  churchyard,  is  0.45m 
wide  and  0.25m  long,  much  weathered  and  damaged,  but  bearing  traces  of  a simple  Greek  cross  in  relief.  Too 
little  survives  to  enable  even  an  approximate  dating. 

(All  the  grave  slabs  and  architectural  fragments,  apart  from  Fig.  12,  2,  are  now  in  Doncaster  Museum.  All  the 
stone  work  recovered  from  the  excavation  was  in  nineteenth-century  contexts). 
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BYLAND  ABBEY  AND  THE  GRAVE  OF  ROGER  DE 

MOWBRAY 


By  R.  Gilyard-Beer 

On  a sunny  day  the  ruins  of  Byland  Abbey,  basking  quietly  in  the  plain  against  a 
backdrop  of  wooded  hills,  have  an  air  of  placidity  about  them  belying  the  fact  that  few 
other  monasteries  in  the  course  of  their  history  have  attracted  to  themselves  so  many 
stories  ranging  from  the  strange  and  sinister  to  the  marvellous  and  supernatural. 

There  is  the  dream  of  Abbot  John  de  Kinstan  on  the  night  before  he  set  out  to  colonise 
Jervaulx  Abbey,  when  he  saw  the  Virgin  and  Child  standing  by  the  tree  in  Byland’s 
cloister  garth.1 2  Or  William  of  Newburgh’s  account  of  his  meeting  with  fierce  old 
Wimund,  sometime  monk  of  Furness,  Bishop  of  the  Isles,  sea-rover  and  warlike 
pretender  to  the  Earldom  of  Moray,  captured,  blinded,  castrated  and  sent  to  end  his  days 
in  banishment  at  Byland,  still  unrepentantly  vowing  vengeance  on  his  enemies  could  he 
but  be  given  the  eyesight  of  a sparrow/  Or  the  tale  ofjames  Tankerley,  Rector  of  Kirby, 
whose  ghost  rose  one  night  from  his  grave  near  Byland  chapter  house  and  went  back  to 
Kirby  to  strike  out  the  eye  of  the  concubine  who  had  abetted  him  in  the  sins  that 
condemned  his  spirit  to  wander  in  purgatory.  Or  the  alarming  experience  of  poor  Roger 
Wayneman  the  carter,  ordered  by  the  abbot  to  sink  the  rector’s  corpse  and  coffin  beneath 
the  waters  of  Gormire  Tarn.3 

More  could  be  added,  and  the  present  note  concerns  itself  with  another  strange  tale 
from  Byland,  which  is  perhaps  worth  examining  because  its  repercussions  continue  to  be 
felt  into  our  own  days  when  representations  are  made  from  time  to  time  urging  that  the 
grave  of  Roger  de  Mowbray  be  restored  to  what  some  consider  to  be  its  rightful  place  in 
Byland  chapter  house. 

Although  it  will  be  seen  later  that  this  story  has  its  roots  in  the  Middle  Ages,  its  more 
effective  beginnings  lie  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  when  the  ruins  of  Byland,  having 
passed  after  the  dissolution  through  the  families  of  Pickering  and  Wotton,  had  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  Stapyltons,  lords  of  the  manor  of  Myton-on-Swale.  In  the  summer  of 
1820  Martin  Stapylton,  ‘being  guided  to  the  place  by  ancient  MSS’,  instigated  a search 
amongst  the  ruins  of  Byland  for  the  grave  of  Roger  de  Mowbray  the  founder  of  the 
abbey.  At  first  his  workmen  dug  outside  the  chapter  house  but,  finding  their  search 
unproductive,  they  transferred  their  attention  to  the  interior,  and  there  a burial  in  a stone 
coffin  was  found  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  room.  This  was  hailed  as  the  body  of  de 
Mowbray  and  the  bones,  packed  in  a big  basket,  were  taken  by  Stapylton  under  the  box- 
seat  of  his  carriage  to  Myton  and  were  re-buried  there,  and  a grave-cover  found  at  the 
same  time  was  taken  with  them.  As  a proper  manifestation  of  supernatural  displeasure  at 
this  grave-robbing  a sudden  and  unseasonable  gale  is  said  to  have  nearly  blown  the 
carriage  over.  Enthusiasm  for  the  discovery  does  not  seem  to  have  lasted  and  the  bones 
were  later  taken  back  to  Byland,  this  time  in  a soap-box,  and  were  buried  there  once 


1.  W.  Dugdale,  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  vol.  v,  p.  573  (1817-30). 

2.  R.  Ho  wlett  ed.,  ‘Willelmi  Parvi  canonici  de  Novoburgo  Historia  Reruna  Anglicarum’,  vol.  i,  pp.  72,  75- 
6.  (Rolls  Series  1884). 

3.  M.  R.  James,  ‘Twelve  medieval  ghost-stories’,  English  Historical  Review,  vol.  37,  pp.  413-22  (1922). 
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more  in  the  chapter  house.  The  grave-cover  again  accompanied  them.4 5 

It  is  not  difficult  to  identify  the  ‘ancient  MSS’  that  guided  Stapylton  in  his  search. 
There  are  two  medieval  local  accounts  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Roger  de  Mowbray; 
both  are  included  in  genealogies  of  the  Mowbray  family  and  they  contradict  one  another. 
The  first,  of  Byland  provenance,  relates  how  Roger  who  founded  Byland  and  many 
other  holy  places,  having  taken  the  cross  went  to  the  Holy  Land  and,  being  captured  by 
the  Saracens,  was  ransomed  by  the  Templars,  and  dying  in  the  Holy  Land  was  buried  at 
Suresf  The  second  account  is  of  Newburgh  provenance,  the  neighbouring  Augustinian 
priory  also  founded  by  de  Mowbray.  This  repeats  the  same  story  up  to  the  incident  of  the 
ransom  but  then  goes  on  to  say  that  Roger,  wearied  by  many  battles,  returned  to 
England  and  on  his  journey  came  across  a dragon  fighting  with  a lion  in  a valley  called 
Saranell,  where  he  killed  the  dragon  and  the  lion  followed  him  to  England  to  his  castle  at 
Hood.  He  lived  fifteen  years  after  this,  died  at  a good  old  age,  and  was  buried  at  Byland  in 
an  arched  recess  in  the  wall  of  the  chapter  house  on  the  southern  side  near  his  mother 
Gundreda,  and  upon  his  tomb  was  depicted  a sword  marked  in  stone.6 7 8 9 10 

Stapylton  clearly  used  the  second  of  these  accounts  with  its  circumstantial  description 
of  the  burial  in  the  chapter  house.  But  equally  clearly  the  grave  he  found  was  not  that  of 
de  Mowbray  because  it  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  room.  Nor  was  the  grave-cover 
which  travelled  with  the  bones  to  Myton  and  back  the  one  described  in  the  account.  It  can 
be  identified  from  a nineteenth-century  description  which  says  that  it  bore  a crozier  and 
had  been  mutiliated  by  initial-carvers,  and  it  is  the  cover  which  remains  today  in  the 
north-east  bay  of  the  chapter  house  (Fig.  1).  If  it  is  the  cover  of  the  grave  found  by 
Stapylton  (and  this  is  by  no  means  certain)  then  the  crozier  shows  that  he  disinterred  one 
of  the  abbots,  for  whom  the  chapter  house  was  the  recognised  place  of  burial  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Indeed  Stapylton’s  work  was  certainly  much  more 
extensive  than  the  nineteenth-century  record  shows.  Walbran  mentions  that  he  took  the 
mensa  of  an  altar  to  Myton  from  Byland,  and  another  mensa  at  Ampleforth  Abbey  is  said 
to  have  come  from  there.6  The  extensive  collection  of  architectural  fragments  in  the 
grounds  of  Myton  Hall,  which  includes  capitals  from  the  abbey  church  and  examples  of 
the  distinctive  triple-corbels  that  carried  wall-shafts  in  the  spandrels  of  the  main  arcades, 
must  be  due  to  him,4  and  his  digging  in  the  chapter  house  was  probably  responsible  not 
only  for  the  migration  of  the  abbot’s  grave-cover  mentioned  above  but  also  for  the 
distribution  of  three  more  grave-covers  amongst  the  churches  of  this  part  of  Yorkshire, 
all  of  them  bearing  croziers  (Fig.  l).u>  If  this  is  so,  then  perhaps  the  main  profit  resulting 

4.  The  tale  has  been  told  several  times,  the  date  for  the  discovery  varying  from  1818  to  1820.  I have  preferred 
this  last  date  which  is  the  one  given  in  the  earliest  version  of  the  story  written  only  three  years  after  the 
event.  The  return  of  the  bones  to  Byland  took  place  between  1 864  and  1891. 

E.  Baines,  History,  Directory  & Gazetteer  of  the  County  of  York,  vol.  ii,  p.  492  (1823);  T.  Gill,  Vallis 
Eboracensis,  p.  383  (1852);  T.  Whellan,  History  & Topography  of  the  City  oj  York  and  the  North  Riding  oj 
Yorkshire,  vol.  ii,  p.  622(1859);J.  R.  Walbran,  ‘Observations  on  the  history  and  structure  of  the  Abbey  of 
the  Blessed  Mary  of  Byland’,  written  in  1864  and  published  in  Surtees  Society,  vol.  lxvii,  p.  310  (printer’s 
error  for  210),  (1876);  The  Antiquary , vol.  xxiv,  pp.  186-7  (1891). 

5.  Monasticon,  vol.  v,  p.  346.  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  suggests  Tyre. 

6.  Monasticon,  vol.  vi,  p.  320.  . . . vixitque postea  xu.  annos,  et  mortuus  est  senectute  bona,  et  sepultus  in  Ballalanda 
in  quadam  fornace  in  tnuro  capituli  ex  parte  australi  juxta  matrem  suam  Gundredam , et  super  sepulchrum  ejus 
depictus  est gladius  lapide  insignitus,  ubi  nemo  positus  est  in  praesentem  diem. 

7.  Walbran,  op.  cit. 

8.  J.  E.  Morris,  The  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  p.  43  (2nd  edn.  1920). 

9.  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  & Mrs.  L.  A.  Thomas  for  kindly  allowing  me  to  examine  the  architectural  fragments 
at  Myton  Hall. 

10.  They  are  in  the  churches  of  Oswaldkirk  (5  miles  east  ot  Byland),  Low  Kilburn  (1  mile  west),  and 
Brafferton  (9  miles  south-west).  J.  E.  Morris  (op.  cit.,  p.  82)  followed  by  N.  Pevsner  suggested  that  the 
last  came  from  Newburgh  on  the  grounds  that  Brafferton  Church  was  held  by  that  priory.  This  is  less 
convincing  than  the  fact  that  Brafferton  is  only  2 miles  irom  Myton,  to  which  village  we  know  so  much 
other  material  from  Byland  migrated. 
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Fig.  1.  Four  grave-covers  probably  from  Byland  chapter  house 
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Fig.  2.  Grave-cover  from  Byland  cloister. 


from  the  whole  affair  is  that  in  contemplating  these  scattered  relics  we  are  looking  at  the 
grave-covers  of  four  of  the  abbots  who  once  rested  in  Byland  chapter  house. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  conflicting  medieval  genealogies  and  Stapylton’s 
misguided  activities  had  already  done  enough  to  cloud  the  well  of  truth,  had  it  not  been 
that  events  in  the  early  twentieth  century  stirred  up  the  waters  again  to  the  point  of 
making  obscurity  well-nigh  impenetrable.  The  ruins  of  the  abbey  had  by  that  time  been 
placed  in  the  guardianship  of  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  and  by  1923-4  the  work  of 
removing  overburden  and  consolidating  the  remaining  stonework  had  reached  the  east 
range  of  the  claustral  buildings  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  cloister.  This  work  resulted  in 
two  discoveries  which,  at  first  sight,  seemed  to  provide  convincing  confirmation  of  the 
Newburgh  account.  The  first  was  the.  fact  that  the  chapter  house  was  found  to  have  had 
an  arched  wall-recess  on  the  inner  face  of  each  of  its  north  and  south  walls  close  to  the  east 
end,  unusual  features  to  find  in  any  chapter  house  and  tallying  with  the  Newburgh 
account  of  de  Mowbray’s  grave.  The  second  was  the  finding  of  a large  and  fine  grave- 
cover  bearing  the  incised  representation  of  a sword,  again  matching  the  Newburgh 
account  (Fig.  2). 
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Once  again  enthusiasm  for  the  discoveries  was  short-lived.  Closer  examination 
showed  that  neither  of  the  wall-recesses  had  ever  housed  a grave,  and  the  cover  with  the 
sword  came  not  from  the  chapter  house  but  from  the  north-east  angle  of  the  cloister 
where  it  was  found  lying  loose  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  church  doorway. 11 
It  is  now  preserved  in  the  little  lapidary  museum  on  the  site  together  with  a great  coped 
grave-cover  that  was  found  near  it. 

What  assessment  can  therefore  be  made  of  the  value  of  all  these  apparently 
contradictory  scraps  of  evidence?  To  take  the  documents  first,  it  was  natural  that  both 
Byland  and  Newburgh  should  have  been  interested  in  the  genealogy  of  their  common 
founder,  if  only  because  of  the  practical  and  legal  considerations  involved  in  establishing 
the  descent  of  their  patronage.  The  Byland  version  of  the  genealogy  ends  with  John  I de 
Mowbray  (1286-1322),  but  the  Newburgh  version  is  later  and  carries  on  into  the  time  of 
the  Howard  dukes  of  Norfolk,  ending  with  Thomas  Howard  (1524-54).  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  account  of  de  Mowbray’s  return  to  England  after  the  crusade  appears  only  in  the 
Newburgh  version;  the  most  reliable  national  chronicler  of  these  incidents,  Roger  of 
Howden  who  was  himself  present  at  the  siege  of  Acre,12  records  de  Mowbray’s  capture  at 
the  disastrous  battle  of  the  Horns  of  Hattin  in  1187,  and  his  death  shortly  after  he  had 
been  ransomed  by  the  Hospitallers  and  Templars  in  1188. 13  So  it  would  seem  that  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  monks  of  Byland  believed  that  their  founder  had  died 
and  been  buried  in  Palestine,  whilst  by  the  sixteenth  century  the  neighbouring  canons  of 
Newburgh  believed  that  he  was  buried  at  Byland  and,  as  the  two  religious  houses  were  in 
some  degree  rivals  for  the  patronage  of  the  same  family,  Newburgh  would  hardly  have 
endorsed  a claim  in  Byland’s  favour  if  Byland  had  not  already  made  such  a claim. 

One  more  piece  of  documentary  evidence  exists  to  support  the  Newburgh  account.  In 
1535  a suffragan  bishop  making  a progress  through  the  Province  of  York  visited  Byland 
and  noted  that  ‘the  sepulture  of  lord  Mowbray  and  his  wife  is  in  the  chapter-house 
window’. 14  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  ever  a window  over  the  southern  wall-recess 
at  Byland,  for  the  space  between  its  head  and  the  crown  of  the  vault  would  permit 
nothing  larger  than,  say,  an  oeuil-de-boeuf,  but  the  bishop’s  description  is  not 
unreasonable  when  one  remembers  that  in  any  other  chapter  house  projecting  eastwards 
from  the  claustral  range  this  position  would  have  been  occupied  by  the  embrasure  of  a 
window  rather  than  a wall-recess. 

Taking  the  physical  evidence  next,  we  may  discard  the  grave  found  by  Stapylton, 
because  it  was  in  the  wrong  place;  we  may  discard  the  grave-cover  he  removed  to 
Myton,  because  it  is  that  of  an  abbot;  and  we  may  discard,  albeit  reluctantly,  the  grave- 
cover  with  the  incised  sword.  Byland  must  have  had  many  of  these,  for  it  is  a common 
emblem  on  the  graves  of  medieval  laymen,  and  the  place  where  this  particular  cover  was 
found  suggests  strongly  that  it  had  been  thrown  out  through  the  nearest  convenient 
doorway  when  the  church  was  being  stripped  of  its  fittings  after  the  dissolution.  It 
cannot  have  been  housed  in  the  wall-recess  in  the  chapter  house  because  it  is  3V2in. 
longer  than  that  recess.  What  we  cannot  discard  are  the  wall-recesses  themselves,  even 
though  they  held  no  graves,  and  their  correspondence  with  the  Newburgh  account. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  idea  that  Roger  de  Mowbray  might  have  been  buried 
in  the  chapter  house  at  Byland.  Up  to  the  14th  century  chapter  houses,  ranking  next  in 
importance  to  churches  and  being  particularly  associated  with  the  corporate  aspects  of 
monastic  foundations,  were  regarded  as  an  appropriate  place  of  burial  for  important 
people,  not  only  abbots  but  also  founders  and  patrons.  From  the  fourteenth  century 


11.  H.M.O.W.  charge-hand’s  reports  1923-4,  Department  of  the  Environment. 

12.  J.  Taylor,  ‘Medieval  historical  writing  in  Yorkshire’,  p.  13  (St.  Anthony’s  Hall  Publications,  no.  19,  1961). 

13.  W.  Stubbs  ed.,  ‘Chronica  Magistri  Rogeri  de  Houedene’,  vol,  ii,  p.  22  (Rolls  Series  1869). 

14.  Letters  & Papers,  Henry  VIII,  vol.  ix,  p.  399. 
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onwards  it  became  more  usual  to  make  such  burials  in  the  church,  but  memories  of  the 
old  custom  lingered  and  the  chronicler  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey  in  recording  the  burial  of 
its  founder  Robert  FitzHamon  in  the  chapter  house  there  in  1107  adds  a note  ol 
explanation  that  such  was  then  the  custom  for  many  venerable  and  noble  lords.13 
Looking  at  the  North  alone,  Rievaulx,  Newminster,  Whitby  and  Coverham  could  all 
provide  instances  of  the  burial  of  founders  in  their  chapter  houses. 

Burials  in  arched  wall-recesses  are  also  common  in  churches  of  all  sizes,  and  in 
monasteries  there  are  instances  of  similar  burials  outside  the  church,  usually  in  the 
cloister  alleys.  It  is  the  combination  of  these  two  methods,  the  use  of  a wall-recess  in  a 
chapter  house  for  a founder’s  or  patron’s  tomb,  that  is  so  unusual.  The  only  parallel  case 
that  comes  to  mind  is  at  Meaux  Abbey.  William  le  Gros  the  founder  of  Meaux  had 
chosen  to  be  buried  at  his  other  foundation  of  Thornton  Abbey,  but  one  of  his  successors 
in  the  patronage,  Baldwin  de  Bethune,  was  buried  in  Meaux  chapter  house  in  1212.  6 
Only  scanty  remains  of  the  buildings  of  Meaux  survive  above  ground  today,  but  when 
Roger  Dodsworth  visited  the  site  in  1619  he  saw  and  recorded  the  inscription  on 
Baldwin’s  tomb  which  he  described  as  being  ‘about  an  arche  on  the  end  of  the  wall  which 
haith  beene  the  vestry’.17  With  the  aid  of  the  chronicle  and  the  benefit  of  hindsight  one  can 
see  that  Dodsworth  mistook  the  ruins  of  the  chapter  house  for  those  of  the  vestry  or 
sacristy  which,  in  a normal  Cistercian  house,  would  he  next  to  it.  Now  the  chapter 
houses  of  Meaux  and  Byland,  both  Yorkshire  Cistercian  abbeys  and  well  known  to  one 
another,  were  built  at  about  the  same  time,'8  and  it  may  be  that  the  design  of  one 
influenced  the  other  and  that  both  possessed  this  unusual  feature  of  arched  recesses  in 
their  eastern  bays. 

Any  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from  all  this  must  be  essentially  personal  ones,  for 
the  evidence  remains  confusing  to  the  end.  Yet  when  all  is  said  and  done  one  is  left  with 
the  strong  suspicion  that,  although  de  Mowbray  died  and  was  buried  in  the  Holy  Land, 
nevertheless  the  monks  of  Byland  at  some  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  feeling  that  the  lack  of  a founder’s  grave  impaired  the  prestige  of  their  house,  set 
about  creating  the  impression  that  they  possessed  one  and  with  a nice  antiquarian  sense 
placed  it  in  the  unusual  position  that  they  knew  housed  an  early  patron’s  grave  at  Meaux. 
They  may  have  intended  it  to  be  no  more  than  a memorial  or  cenotaph,'9  and  the  passage 
of  time  may  have  led  to  the  belief  that  it  housed  a burial.  In  any  case  they  seem  to  have 
succeeded  so  far  in  their  intent  that  the  canons  of  Newburgh  were  impelled  to  insert  a 
revised  story  of  de  Mowbray’s  later  years  in  their  genealogy,  embellished  with  the 
marvellous  tale  of  the  dragon  and  the  grateful  lion,  and  that  a visiting  bishop  only  four 
years  before  the  dissolution  could  leave  the  abbey  convinced  that  he  had  looked  upon  the 
grave  of  Roger  de  Mowbray  in  Byland  chapter  house. 


15.  Monasticon,  vol.  ii,  p.  60.  . . . ut  mos  tunc  erat plurimorum  dominorum  venerabiliutn  ac  nobilium. 

16.  E.  A.  Bond  ed.,  ‘Chronica  Monasterii  de  Melsa’,  vol.  i,  p.  379  (Rolls  Series  1866).  Handbook  of  British 
Chronology,  p.  416  (2nd  edn.  1961)  corrects  the  date. 

17.  J.  W.  Clay  ed.,  ‘Yorkshire  Church  Notes  1619-31  by  Roger  Dodsworth',  (Y.A.S.  Record  Senes,  vol. 
xxxiv,  p.  157,  1904). 

18.  Byland  moved  to  its  present  site  in  1177,  but  years  had  been  spent  in  preparation  and  it  is  not  known  to 
what  extent  permanent  buildings  may  already  have  been  erected.  The  east  claustral  range  at  Meaux  which 
included  the  chapter  house  was  built  under  Abbot  Philip  (1160-82).  Bond,  op.  cit.,  p.  178.  The  chapter 
houses  of  the  two  abbeys  both  had  a proportion  of  5:4  on  plan,  although  Byland  was  slightly  the  larger, 
measuring  50  V2  x 40V2ft.  internally.  According  to  excavations  carried  out  by  Mr.  G.  K.  N.  Beaulah 
Meaux  measured  46  x 37ft.  Both  were  vaulted  in  3 x 3 bays.  One  voussoir  bearing  two  letters  of  the 
inscription  to  Baldwin  de  Bethune  has  been  found  at  Meaux,  but  not  in  situ  and  the  exact  position  ol  the 
arch  to  which  it  belonged  is  not  known  with  certainty.  I am  indebted  to  Dr.  R.  M.  Butler  tor  information 
on  the  remains  at  Meaux. 

19.  This  may  be  the  sense  of  the  cryptic  final  sentence  in  the  Newburgh  account  which,  as  it  stands,  appears  to 
contradict  the  previous  sentence  describing  the  burial. 
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THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES  BETWEEN 
BYLAND  ABBEY  AND  NEWBURGH  PRIORY 

By  Janet  E.  Burton 

In  the  county  of  Y orkshire  as  elsewhere  in  England,  the  apogee  of  monastic  expansion 
came  in  the  middle  years  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  years  between  cl  100  and  cl  150  had 
witnessed  a flurry  of  activity  which  had  not  only  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  many 
religious  houses  but  also  in  the  large  scale  transfer  of  lands,  parish  churches  and  tithes 
from  lay  hands  into  the  possession  of  the  religious  orders.  Although  neither  the 
foundation  of  religious  houses  nor  their  endowment  ceased  in  the  mid  twelfth  century, 
the  rate  of  benefactions  certainly  dropped  substantially.  The  religious  orders,  because  of 
their  success  in  attracting  endowments,  were  by  the  middle  years  of  the  century  facing 
new  problems.  These  problems  were  numerous;  many  monasteries  faced  opposition 
from  laymen  who  felt  their  own  interests  to  be  threatened  by  the  growing  power  of  the 
monasteries,  hostility  from  churchmen  who  felt  perhaps  that  the  monastic  expansion 
had  got  out  of  control,  and  jealousy  of  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  the  exempt  orders. 
This  article  will  consider  the  solution  of  some  of  the  early  problems  encountered  by  two 
neighbouring  Yorkshire  religious  houses,  Byland  Abbey  and  Newburgh  Priory.  A 
group  of  charters  preserved  in  the  Byland  cartulary,  British  Library,  Egerton  MS  2823,  a 
fifteenth-century  compilation,  illustrates  the  ways  in  which  monasteries  strove  to 
maintain  both  harmony  and  their  own  interests  in  the  face  of  neighbouring  religious 
houses,  and  how  a Cistercian  house,  at  an  early  stage  in  its  history,  tried  to  come  to  terms 
with  its  lack  of  isolation. 1 

The  fortunes  of  Byland  Abbey  and  Newburgh  Priory  were  particularly  closely  tied 
from  their  very  beginnings.  The  major  source  for  the  foundation  of  Byland  Abbey  is  its 
‘Historia  Fundationis’ , compiled  by  the  third  abbot  of  Byland,  Philip  (1196-1198)  from  the 
early  charters  of  the  house  and  the  reminiscences  of  eye  witnesses  such  as  the  aged  second 
abbot,  Roger,  who  ruled  the  abbey  from  1142  until  his  retirement  in  1196. 2 In  1134  the 
Lancashire  Savigniac  abbey  of  Furness  dispatched  a colony  to  found  a daughter  house  at 
Calder  in  Cumberland.  Some  three  years  later  the  new  foundation  was  destroyed  by  the 
Scottish  army  under  William  son  of  Gerold,  and  the  monks  returned  to  Furness,  only  to 
be  refused  entry  into  the  house  by  their  former  colleagues.  Recalling  how  Thurstan, 
Archbishop  of  York,  had  taken  in  the  monks  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  York,  when  they  had 
been  expelled  from  the  house,  and  had  granted  them  the  site  of  the  abbey  of  Fountains, 
the  Calder  monks  decided  to  journey  across  the  Pennines  to  ask  Thurstan’s  help.  Here 

1 . The  Byland  cartulary  has  not  been  published.  Certain  charters  have  been  printed  in:  Early  Yorkshire 
Charters,  ed.,  W.  Farrer  (vols.  i — iii)  and  C.  T.  Clay  (vols.  iv— xii),  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society 
Record  Series,  extra  series,  1914—65  (subsequently  referred  to  as  E.Y.C.),  and  Charters  of  the  Honour  of 
Mowbray,  1107—  1 191 , ed. , D.  E.  Greenway,  British  Academy  Records  of  Social  and  Economic  History, 
new  series  i,  1972  (subsequently  referred  to  as  Mowbray  Charters).  As  Dr.  Green  way  points  out  (Mowbray 
Charters,  p.  lxxv)  several  of  the  charters  of  the  Mowbray  family  in  favour  of  Byland  Abbey,  which  are 
contained  in  the  cartulary,  are  suspect  in  form  and  show  signs  oflater  interpolation.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason,  however,  for  doubting  the  authenticity  of  the  documents  under  consideration  in  this  article. 

2.  The  text  of  the  ‘Historia  Fundationis’  was  originally  contained  in  a portion  of  the  cartulary  which  has  not 
survived.  It  survives  only  in  one  seventeenth-century  manuscript,  Oxford,  Bodleian  Library  MS  lxiii, 
tos.  9—31.  The  text  is  printed  in  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  ed.,  W.  Dugdale,  revised  edn.,  J.  Caley,  H.  Ellis 
and  B.  Bandinel,  6 vols.  in  8 (London,  1817—30),  v,  pp.  349—54  (subsequently  referred  to  as  Mon.  Angl.). 
Several  charters  incorporated  into  the  text  of  the  ‘Historia’  were  omitted  by  Dugdale. 
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the  ‘Historia'  becomes  confused  about  the  actual  sequence  of  events,3  but  as  a result  of 
their  journey  the  Calder  monks  were  settled  on  a site  at  Hood  under  the  protection  of  the 
young  Roger  de  Mowbray  and  his  mother,  Gundreda  d’Aubigny.  Roger’s  initial  grant 
to  the  monks  of  a tenth  of  the  food  which  he  received  in  hospitality,  was  replaced  in  1 140 
by  the  more  practical  grant  oflands  in  Cam,  Wildon,  Scackleton  and  Airyholme.4  In  1142 
the  monks  were  able  to  create  their  first  grange  at  Wildon. 

The  site  at  Hood  was  probably  never  intended  to  be  anything  more  than  a temporary 
home  for  the  monks.  The  ‘ Historia ’ states  that  Roger  granted  Hood  until  he  could  find  a 
more  suitable  site  for  a religious  house  quousque  locum  ipsis  competentiorem  alibi 
assignaret’) .5  The  increase  in  the  numbers  entering  the  community  prompted  Gundreda 
d’Aubigny  to  petition  her  son  on  behalf  of  the  monks  and  in  1142  Roger  granted  them  the 
vill  and  church  of  Old  Byland  (Byland  on  the  Moor).  Here  the  convent  stayed  for  five 
years  until  the  problems  caused  by  the  proximity  to  Rievaulx  Abbey  prompted  a second 
transfer,  to  Stocking  in  the  parish  of  Kilburn.6  In  1177  the  monastery  moved  to  its  final 
site  at  New  Byland.  Almost  immediately  after  the  transfer  of  the  transfer  of  the 
community  to  Old  Byland  in  late  1142  Roger  de  Mowbray  granted  Hood  for  the 
foundation  of  an  Augustinian  priory,  drawing  canons  to  staff  the  new  monastery  from 
his  brother-in-law’s  monastery  at  Bridlington.7 8  The  monks  of  Byland  formally  yielded 
Hood  to  the  canons  in  exchange  for  the  tithes  of  the  grange  of  Wildon  and  Cam.  " Hood 
proved  to  be  no  more  suitable  for  the  construction  of  an  Augustinian  priory — it  was 
described  by  the  author  of  the  ' Historia } as  too  restricted  for  the  building  of  an  abbey9 — 
and  in  1 145  the  canons  moved  the  site  of  their  house  to  Newburgh,  retaining  Hood  as  a 
grange. 

The  brief  summary  of  the  circumstances  of  the  foundation  of  Byland  and  Newburgh 
helps  to  explain  the  problems  which  they  seem  to  have  encountered.  The  proximity  of 
the  two  houses  (Old  Byland  and  Newburgh  lie  approximately  six  miles  apart,  ‘New 
Byland  and  Newburgh  only  two  miles  apart),  and  the  fact  that  both  houses  shared  the 
same  patron,  Roger  de  Mowbray,  led  to  the  acquisition  oflands  in  the  same  vills.  This  in 
turn  resulted  in  ppproblems  over  the  delineation  of  boundaries,  and  provoked  tension 
because  it  prevented  the  consolidation  oflands  and  interests  by  either  house.  Further,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  canons  of  Newburgh  were  strenuously  upholding  their  rights  to 
collect  tithes  from  parishes  whose  churches  they  had  been  granted,  while  the  monks  ol 
Byland,  since  1147  members  of  the  Cistercian  order,  were  for  their  part  vigorously 
maintaining  their  right  to  be  free  from  the  payment  of  tithes  on  newly-cultivated  lands. 
The  first  agreement  given  below  indicates  that  such  contention  had  arisen  between 
Byland  and  Newburgh. 

The  first  document  deals  with  the  claims  which  the  monks  of  By  land  had  made  to  the 

3.  Mon.  Angl.  v,  pp.  349--50.  According  to  one  version  the  monks  arrived  at  York  and  were  then  sent  by 
Thurstan  on  the  advice  of  his  clerks  to  Roger  de  Mowbray.  Roger  provided  for  the  monks  and  sent  them 
to  Hood,  where  his  uncle,  Robert  d’Alneto,  a former  monk  of  Whitby,  was  living  as  a hermit.  The  other 
version  tells  how,  on  their  journey  to  York,  the  monks  were  met  by  a steward  of  Gundreda  d’Aubigny  in 
the  vicinity  of  Thirsk,  and  were  conducted  by  him  to  the  castle.  Gundreda  was  so  moved  by  the  plight  of 
the  monks  that  she  offered  help,  and  sent  them  to  her  relative  at  Hood.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  author  of 
the  ‘Historia’  to  record  different  traditions  when  he  is  unsure  of  the  reliability  of  one  source  over  another. 

4.  ibid.,  p.  350;  see  also  Mowbray  Charters,  nos.  33 — 37. 

5.  Mon.  Angl.  v,  p.  349. 

6.  ibid.,  p.  351 . The  ‘Historia’  notes  the  specific  problem  of  each  convent  being  distracted  by  the  bells  of  the 
other. 

7.  ibid.,  p.  351.  Bridlington  Priory  was  founded  by  Walter  de  Gant,  whose  daughter,  Alice,  married  Roger 
de  Mowbray.  In  1142  the  patron  of  Bridlington  was  Alice’s  brother,  Gilbert  de  Gant. 

8.  ibid. , p.  351;  see  also  E.  Y.C.  ix,  nos.  1 19 — 120. 

9.  Mon.  Angl.  v,  p.  350.  The  chronicler  William  of  Newburgh  made  a similar  point  when  he  referred  to 
Hood  as  ‘locus  angustus’:  Chronicles  of  the  Reigns  of  Stephen,  Henry  II,  and  Richard  I,  ed.,  R.  Howlett,  Rolls 
Series,  1884—89,  i,  p.  52. 
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first  site  they  had  occupied,  Hood,  lands  in  Wildon  and  Thirsk,  woodland  between 
Deepdale  and  Oxendale,  and  the  grange  which  the  canons  had  constructed  near 
‘Wlueshou’.  The  origins  of  some  of  these  claims  are  not  at  all  clear.  However,  the  claim 
concerning  Hood  may  have  arisen  because  of  the  transfer  of  the  Augustinian  house  from 
Hood  to  Newburgh  in  1145.  The  ‘Historia’  states  that  Abbot  Roger  demised  the  site  of 
Hood  to  the  canons  who  had  come  from  Bridlington  in  perpetuity,  on  condition  that 
their  priory  always  remained  there  (‘tali  etiam  compositione  interveniente,  quod  illi  canonici 
manerent  apud  Hode  cum  plenario  conventu  imperpetuum  et  ibidem  viverent  secundum  regulam 
sancti  Augustini’ ) An  agreement  reached  by  the  monks  and  canons  in  1142  carried  a 
similar  proviso  (‘ea  condicione  quod  in  eodem  loco  fundabitur  abbatia  eorum  canonicorum  et  ibi 
perpetuo  permanebit') The  insistence  of  the  monks  that  the  Augustinian  priory  should 
remain  at  Hood  may  have  been  due  to  the  fear  that,  if  transferred  elsewhere,  the  canons 
might  encroach  on  their  growing  land  acquisition  in  the  area.  It  seems  most  likely  that 
their  claim  to  Hood  arose  as  a result  of  the  transfer  of  the  Augustinian  community  to 
Newburgh.  The  carucate  of  land  in  Thirsk  claimed  by  the  monks  may  have  been  that 
granted  to  the  canons  by  Roger  de  Mowbray;1-  the  origin  of  the  claim  to  Wildon  is 
obscure,  but  the  monks  were  in  control  of  considerable  estates  there,13  and  are  likely  to 
have  resented  any  attempt  at  land  acquisition  by  the  canons.  Conflict  may  well  have 
arisen  as  a result  of  the  grant  to  the  canons,  by  Roger  de  Mowbray,  of  land  in  Wildon 
which  Bartholomew  Gigator  had  returned  to  him.14 

The  claims  made  by  the  canons  evidently  centred  on  one  carucate  of  land  in  Wildon, 
the  assarts  made  by  the  monks  around  the  abbey  and  their  granges,  the  tithes  of  Cam,  the 
assarts  of  Acca  and  William,  woodland  to  the  north  of  Whitaker,  and  ‘Grafclint’.  It  is 
possible  that  the  claims  on  the  assarts,  newly-cleared  lands,  may  have  centred  on  the 
question  of  tithes.  " The  dispute  over  Wildon  and  Cam  may  have  been  related  to  the 
claims  which  the  monks  of  Byland  laid  to  Hood.  When  the  monks  quitclaimed  the  site  of 
Hood  they  did  so  ‘for  all  the  tithes  of  the  grange  of  Wildon  and  of  Cam’.16  The  assarts  of 
Acca  and  William  were  granted  to  the  monks  of  Byland  by  Roger  de  Mowbray  before 
cl  147  when  he  conceded  to  the  canons  of  Newburgh  5s  per  annum  for  acquittance  of  the 
tithes.17 

This  document  reveals  a welter  of  claims  and  counter-claims  relating  to  lands  and 
tithes  within  a fairly  small  geographical  area.  Harmony  was  restored  after  what  may 
have  been  a protracted  dispute  by  detailed  restrictions  being  placed  on  future  buildings 
and  on  the  numbers  allowed  on  the  canons’  grange  at  ‘Wlueshou’,  and  by  careful 
delineation  of  boundaries. Punishments  were  laid  down  for  the  infringements  on  the 
boundaries  for  both  the  brethren  and  the  hired  labourers  of  the  two  houses.  The  patron  of 
Byland,  Roger  de  Mowbray,  played  a not  inconsiderable  role  by  contributing  an  annual 
rent  of  45  from  Thirsk  mill  paid  to  the  canons  of  Newburgh  in  return  for  their  grant  to  the 

10.  Mon.  Angl.  v,  p.  351. 

11.  E.Y.C.  ix,  no.  120. 

12.  ibid.,  no.  165. 

13.  As  mentioned  earlier,  by  1 142  the  monks  had  created  a grange  at  Wildon. 

14.  E.Y.C.  ix,  no.  165. 

15.  It  will  be  suggested  that  the  agreements  here  described  date  from  the  years  between  1154  and  1157,  that  is, 
when  the  monks  of  Byland  were  occupying  their  third  site  at  Stocking.  It  is  likely  that  considerable  land 
clearance  around  the  abbey  took  place,  since  the  ‘Historia’  on  more  than  one  occasion  describes  Stocking 
as  ‘terra  vasta’.  In  addition,  the  monks  were  granted  their  fourth  site  at  New  Byland  some  considerable 
time  before  they  moved  there  in  1177;  much  time  was  spent  clearing  this  final  site  (‘Cum  vero  dictus  abbas 
R.  cum  suis  monachis  in  occidentali  parte  territorii  de  Cukwald.  . . mansissent,  uiriliter  extirpare  coeperunt  de 
nemore,  et  per  fossas  longas  et  latas  magnas  aquas  de  paludibus  extrahere:  ac  postquam  apparuit  solida  terra 
paraverunt  sibi  locum  latum,  ydoneum,  et  honestum  . . . ubi  de  novo  ecclesiam  suam  . . . construxerunt’  (Mon.  Angl. 
v,  p.  353). 

16.  ibid.,  p,  351. 

17.  Mowbray  Charters,  no.  198. 
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monks  of  Byland  of ‘Grafclint’;  Roger  promised  to  replace  this  rent  with  a grant  of  land 
in  Brignall.  In  addition,  in  order  to  compensate  the  canons  for  the  loss  of  the  tithes  of  the 
assarts  of  Acca  and  William  he  granted  them  a yearly  rent  of  12 d,  also  paid  from  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  mill  of  Thirsk. 

An  approximate  date  can  be  assigned  to  these  agreements  both  from  internal  evidence 
and  from  the  evidence  of  other  documents.  On  internal  evidence  no.  1 can  be  dated  to  the 
years  between  1154,  the  date  of  the  consecration  of  the  first  witness,  Roger  de  Pont 
L’Eveque,  archbishop  ofYork,  and  1175,  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  fifth  witness,  Walter 
de  Riparia.  No.  2 was  issued  before  1 157,  by  which  date  the  witness  Sampson  d’Aubigny 
had  become  a canon  at  Newburgh.  By  the  time  the  first  agreement  was  reached  the 
monks  of  Byland  had  obtained  lands  in  Wildon,  Thirsk,  Cam  and  Kirkby  Malzeard,  and 
between  Deepdale  and  Oxendale,  and  the  assarts  of  Acca  and  William.  Of  these,  lands  in 
Wildon  were  obtained  cl  140, 18  in  Deepdale  and  Oxendale  cl  150,"  the  assarts  of  Acca  and 
William  cl  147,  land  in  Cam  cl  140  and  in  Kirkby  Malzeard  between  1147  and  1154/  On 
this  evidence  it  would  have  been  possible  for  no.  1 to  have  been  issued  soon  after  1154. 
The  chronology  of  the  disputes  over  tithes  is  more  complex.  At  a date  cl  147,  as  already 
mentioned,  Mowbray  gave  55  per  annum  to  the  canons  of  Newburgh  for  the  tithes  ol  the 
assarts  of  Acca  and  William.21  Between  1147  and  1154  Mowbray  confirmed  to 
Newburgh  Priory  lands  in  Wildon  which  Bartholomew  Gigator  had  surrendered  to  him; 
to  Bartholomew,  Mowbray  gave  one  carucate  of  land  in  Thirsk  which  he  had  previously 
given  to  Newburgh  for  acquittance  of  the  tithes  of  Wildon.  " In  the  first  document 
below,  the  canons  laid  claim  to  three  sets  of  tithes,  those  of  the  assarts  of  Acca  and 
William,  those  of  Cam  and  those  of  Wildon.  Their  claim  to  only  one,  the  assarts  of  Acca 
and  William,  was  satisfied;  no  mention  of  the  tithes  of  Wildon  and  Cam  was  made,  and 
these  are  the  subject  of  the  second  agreement. 

On  this  evidence  it  seems  that  the  following  sequence  may  be  suggested  for  the  tithe 
dispute  between  Byland  and  Newburgh: 

(i)  cl  147:  Roger  de  Mowbray  granted  5 5 per  annum  to  Newburgh  Priory  for 
acquittance  of  the  assarts  of  Acca  and  William  (Mowbray  Charters,  no.  198) 

(ii)  1154  x cl  157:  A detailed  agreement  was  made  between  Byland  and  Newburgh; 
exchanges  of  land  were  made  and  boundaries  were  determined;  the  acquittance  of 
the  tithes  of  the  assarts,  which  were  still  the  subject  of  dispute,  was  established  at 
12 d per  annum,  paid  by  Mowbray  (no.  1 below) 

(iii)  1145  x 1157,  probably  later  in  that  period:  Roger  de  Mowbray  granted  to 
Newburgh  Priory  land  in  Thirsk  for  acquittance  of  the  tithes  of  Wildon;  he 
subsequently  granted  this  land  in  Thirsk  to  Bartholomew  Gigator,  and 
compensated  the  canons  with  a grant  of  land  in  Wildon  (E.Y.C.  ix,  no.  165) 

(iv)  cl  157:  The  agreement  was  reached  between  Byland  and  Newburgh  by  which  the 
former  granted  to  the  latter  four  carucates  of  land  in  Thirsk  for  acquittance  of  the 
tithes  of  Wildon  and  Cam  (no.  2 below) 

Accordingly  a date  of  between  1154  and  1157  can  be  assigned  to  the  first  document  given 
below,  and  a date  of  cl  157  to  the  latter. 

A note  on  the  documents 

Both  the  following  documents  occur  on  fo.  81  of  the  Byland  Abbey  cartulary,  B.L. 
Egerton  MS  2823.  In  the  following  transcription  punctuation  has  been  modernized;  V’ 
has  been  replaced  by  the  classical  ‘t’  in  words  such  as  ‘conventio’ ; (u’  when  used  as  a 

18.  Mon.  Angl.  v,  p.  350. 

19.  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Various  Collections  ii  (1903),  p.  3. 

20.  Mowbray  Charters,  no.  198;  Mon.  Angl.  v,  p.  350;  Mowbray  Charters,  no.  40. 

21.  ibid.,  no.  198. 

22.  E.Y.C.  ix,  no.  165. 
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consonant  has  been  replaced  by  V\  Abbreviations  have  been  silently  expanded,  except  in 
the  case  of  personal  or  place  names. 

1.  Magna  compositio  chirographi  inter  nos  et  canonicos  de  Newburgh’  videlicet,  de 
Hode,  de  parva  Wildona,  de  i carucata  terre  in  Thresk’  et  de  Whiteker  et  de  divisis 
inter  nos  et  ipsos,  ac  de  decimis  solvendis  de  terris  cultis  per  nos  impetrandis  infra 
parochias  canonicorum,  et  de  hoc  quod  utraque  ecclesia  pro  se  invicem  stabunt  (sic) 
contra  sibi  adversantes,  et  de  pena  transgressorum  utriusque  partis  si  forisfecerint. 


Hec  est  conventio  inter  monachos  Bellalandes  et  canonicos  Neuburgenses  quod  remissunt  omnibus  calumpnns 
et  querelis  actenus  inter  utramque  ecclesiam  habitis,  nominatim  ex  parte  monachorum  de  Hode,  de  parva 
Wildona,  de  carucata  terre  in  Thresk’  et  de  terra  et  silva  que  est  ab  australi  parte  Whitker  inter  Depedale  et 
Oxedale  et  de  grangia  quam  canonici  construxerunt  super  Wlueshou.  Prefata  grangia  stabit,  hac  tamen  pactione 
mediante,  quod  canonici  non  facient  lbi  villam,  nec  habebunt  lbi  homines  residentes  cum  uxoribus  suis  nec 
feminas  residentes  preter  tres.  Ceterum  vero  habebunt  ibi  necessarios  sluentes  et  pecumam  quantum  voluerint, 
que  pecunia  non  pascet  in  Berstlyna  nec  alibi  in  pastura  monachorum  citra  licentiam  eorum,  nec  pecunia 
monachorum  in  pastura  canonicorum  citra  licentiam  ipsorum,  nec  canonici  ullum  edificium  inter  prefatam 
grangiam  et  divisas  monachorum  facient.  Edificia  vero  canonicorum  siqua  sunt  circa  Wluestewayt  a domibus 
monachorum  quas  ibi  prius  construxerunt,  duabus  quarentenis  distabunt  ubilibet  canonici  in  terra  sua 
voluerint  edificare,  servata  tamen  aqua  inunda.  Ex  parte  vero  canonicorum  similiter  omnes  calumpme  et 
querele  et  controversie  expiraverunt,  nominatim  de  una  carucata  terre  de  Wildonia  et  de  sartis  que  fecerunt 
monachi  circa  abbathiam  et  grangias  suas  et  de  decimis  Chamb’  et  de  sartis  Acce  et  Willelmi  et  de  terra  et  silva 
que  est  ab  aquilonah  parte  Whiteker  et  de  Grafclint,  quod  concesserunt  canonici  monachis  imperpetuum  pro 
quo  monachi  dederunt  canomcis  unum  toftum  in  Thresk  et  duas  bovatas  in  Malasart’,  et  dominus  Rogerus  de 
Molbray  quatuor  solidos  annuatim  in  molendino  de  Thresk’  donee  illam  dimidiam  carucatam  terre  in 
Brigheshale,  vel  alibi,  dederit.  Concessit  etiam  eis  duodecim  denarios  in  predicto  molendino  pro  aquietantia 
decimarum  sartorum  Acce  et  Willelmi.  Decetero  autem  hee  sunt  divise  inter  monachos  et  canonicos,  scilicet  via 
que  proprior  Witeker  vemt  de  Brynk’  et  vadit  apud  Grafclint  et  [in]de"  sicut  eadem  via  v[adit]h  sub  Grafclint 
usque  ad  propinquiorem  ductum  ab  oriente,  et  inde  contra  ductum  per  medium  Pilechewayt’  usque  ad 
magnum  ductum  sub  Wluethewayt  per  metas  et  divisas  quas  ipsi  coram  provincialibus  fecerunt,  et  per  ipsum 
ductum  usque  ad  alium  ductum  de  Oxedale  qui  est  meta  inter  eos.  Statutum  est  etiam  inter  eos  quod  si  monachi 
aliquam  terram  cultam  infra  parochias  canonicorum  adquisierint,  absque  omni  controversia  decimas  reddent, 
et  si  ibi  aliquam  terram  vel  pasturam  canonici  habuerint,  pro  monachis  nihil  mde  amittent.  De  hiis  omnibus  que 
de  se  invicem  utraque  tenet  ecclesia,  siquis  cuius  earum  calumpniam  aliquam  vel  violentiam  inferre  voluerit  pro 
se  invicem  stabunt.  Firmatum  est  etiam  inter  eos  quod  si  quis  fratrum  ex  parte  monachorum  infra  divisas 
canonicorum  aliquid  usurpaverit,  rem  usurpatam  reportabit,  et  unam  disciplinam  in  capitulo  accipiet,  et  unum 
diem  in  pane  et  aqua  remanebit,d  et  si  conductitius  hoc  fecerit  quatuor  nummos  de  mercede  sua  amittet.  Quod  si 
frater  rem  usurpatam  reportare  noluerit  sine  pnore  remissione  inde  non  habebit.  Eadem  lex  de  fratribus  et 
conductitiis  canonicorum  tenebitur.  Hec  conventio  firmata  est  assensu  utriusque  capituli.  Hiis  testibus: 
domino  Rogero  Ebor’  archiepiscopo,  Rogero  de  Molbray,  Nigello  filio  eius,  Roberto  de  Dayvilla,  Waltero  de 
Riparia,  Hugone  Malebis,  Thoma  de  Colevilla,  Iohanne  de  Crevequer  etc. 

a MS  damaged,  b MS  damaged;  possibly  venit.  c this  reading  is  unclear;  the  word  may  becumsbut 
there  seems  to  be  an  extra  minim;  the  word  makes  little  sense  in  context,  d MS  remuabit,  or 
remnabit,  or  remuabit;  none  of  these  seem  to  make  sense. 

Translation 

The  great  deed  of  agreement  between  us  and  the  canons  of  Newburgh  concerning 
Hood,  Wildon,  one  carucate  of  land  in  Thirsk,  Whitaker  and  the  boundaries  between  us 
and  them,  and  concerning  the  payment  of  tithes  on  land  cultivated  by  us  to  be  sought 
within  the  parishes  of  the  canons,  and  concerning  that  which  each  church  has  laid  down 
against  its  enemies,  and  concerning  the  punishment  of  those  of  either  part  who  break  the 
agreement  if  they  incur  forfeiture. 


This  is  the  agreement  reached  between  the  monks  of  Byland  and  the  canons  of  Newburgh,  that  is,  that  they 
relax  all  claims  and  complaints  made  by  either  church  up  to  this  point,  especially  the  following:  on  the  part  of 
the  monks,  claims  and  complaints  concerning  Hood,  Wildon,  one  carucate  of  land  in  Thirsk,  the  land  and 
woodland  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Whitaker  between  Deepdale  and  Oxendale,  and  the  grange  which  the 
canons  have  constructed  above  ‘Wlueshou’.  The  said  grange  shall  remain  but  with  this  agreement,  that  the 
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canons  shall  not  build  a vill  there,  nor  shall  they  have  there  any  more  than  three  men  living  there  with  their 
wives,  nor  women  living  there.  Otherwise  they  shall  have  there  the  necessary  household  canons"  and  shall  keep 
as  much  livestock  as  they  wish,  but  this  livestock  shall  not  graze  in  ‘Berstlyna’  nor  anywhere  else  in  the  pasture 
of  the  monks  without  their  permission,  and  the  livestock  belonging  to  the  monks  shall  not  graze  in  the  pasture 
of  the  canons  without  their  permission.  The  canons  shall  not  construct  any  building  between  the  said  grange 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  monks.  If  for  any  reason  there  are  any  buildings  of  the  canons  around  ‘ Wluestewayt’ 
they  are  to  be  two  furlongs  away  from  the  houses  which  the  monks  previously  built  there;  wherever  the  canons 
might  choose  to  build  on  their  land,  the  flow  of  water  is  not  to  be  interrupted.1  In  the  same  way  all  claims, 
complaints  and  disputes  made  on  the  part  of  the  canons  have  come  to  an  end,  and  especially  those  concerning 
one  carucate  of  land  in  Wildon,  the  assarts  which  the  monks  have  made  around  their  abbey  and  their  granges, 
the  tithes  of  Cam,  the  assarts  of  Acca  and  William,  the  land  and  woodland  lying  to  the  north  of  Whitaker,  and 
concerning  ‘Grafclint’,  which  the  canons  have  granted  to  the  monks  in  perpetuity.  For  this  grant  the  monks 
have  given  the  canons  one  toft  in  Thirsk  and  two  bovates  of  land  in  Kirkby  Malzeard,  and  Roger  de  Mowbray 
has  given  them  4s  yearly  from  the  mill  of  Thirsk  until  such  time  as  he  shall  give  that  half  carucate  of  land  in 
Brignall  or  elsewhere.  Also,  he  has  granted  them  12 d from  the  said  mill  for  acquittance  of  the  tithes  of  the 
assarts  of  Acca  and  William.  For  the  rest  these  are  the  boundaries  between  the  monks  and  the  canons:  the  road 
nearer  Whitaker  which  comes  from  ‘Brynk’  and  goes  to  ‘Grafclint’,  and  from  there  as  the  same  road  goes  below 
‘Grafclint’  as  far  as  the  nearest  watercourse  from  the  east,  and  from  there  across  the  watercourse  through  the 
middle  of ‘Pilechewayt’  as  far  as  the  great  watercourse  below  ‘Wluethewayt’  by  the  boundaries  and  boundary 
marks  which  they  themselves  made  in  the  presence  of  the  men  of  the  shire,  and  by  the  same  watercourse  to  the 
other  watercourse  from  Oxendale,  which  is  the  boundary  between  them.  It  has  been  decided  between  them 
that  if  the  monks  acquire  any  cultivated  land  within  the  parishes  of  the  canons  they  shall  pay  tithes  without  any 
dispute  and  if  the  canons  have  had  there  any  land  or  pasture  they  shall  lose  nothing  from  it  in  favour  of  the 
monks.  All  these  agreements  are  to  be  adhered  to  reciprocally  by  each  church,  and  if  either  church  tries  to  bring 
any  claim  or  violence  against  the  other,  these  agreements  shall  stand  firm,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  parties. 
It  has  also  been  established  between  them  that  if  any  of  the  brethren  on  the  part  of  the  monks  shall  unlawfully 
seize  anything  within  the  boundaries  of  the  canons,  he  is  to  restore  what  he  has  seized  and  receive  one 
punishment  in  chapter,  and  he  shall  remainc  on  bread  and  water  for  one  day.  If  a hired  labourer  does  this  he  shall 
lose  Ad  from  his  wages.  But  if  a brother  refuses  to  restore  what  he  has  seized  he  shall  not  afterwards  keep  it 
without  first  making  reparation.  The  same  rule  is  to  be  adhered  to  by  the  brethren  and  hired  labourers  of  the 
canons.  This  agreement  was  confirmed  with  the  assent  of  both  chapters.  With  these  witnesses:  lord  Roger, 
archbishop  of  York,  Roger  de  Mowbray,  Nigel  his  son,  Robert  de  Daiville,  Walter  de  Riparia,  Hugh 
Malebisse,  Thomas  de  Coleville,  John  de  Crevequer  etc. 

a taking  sluentes  as  an  alternative  spelling  for  cluentes/clientes,  which  in  Medieval  Latin  can 
have  the  meanings:  companions , household  monks;  it  is  here  translated  as  household  canons,  b the 
phrase  aqua  inunda  is  rather  difficult  but  it  has  been  taken  to  indicate  that  the  canons  are  not  to 
divert  any  of  the  water  courses  during  their  building  operations,  c translating  the  emendation 
remanebit. 

2.  Compositio  chirographi  antiqua  cum  sigillis  de  decimis  de  Wildon’  et  Cambe  pro  f ]d 
carucatis  terre  in  Thresk’,  bene  custodiatur. 

Hec  est  conventio  inter  canonicos  de  Novoburgo  et  monachos  de  Belial’  quod  canonici  quietum  clamaverunt 
imperpetuum  decimam  suam  de  Wildona  predictis  monachis  pro  quadra*’  carucatis  terre  in  Tresk’,  et  decimam 
de  Cambe  similiter.  Hiis  testibus:  Sampsone  de  Albeneyo,  Rogero  de  Moubray,  Roberto  filio  Baldwini  Brun, 
Rad(ulpho)  de  Witvill’,  Waltero  de  Budesby  etc. 

a MS  damaged,  b written  quad’;  quatuor  would  be  more  usual. 


Translation 

The  ancient  deed  of  agreement,  sealed,  concerning  the  tithes  of  Wildon  and  Cam,  for 
[four]  carucates  of  land  in  Thirsk.  To  be  well  guarded. 

This  is  the  agreement  between  the  canons  of  Newburgh  and  the  monks  of  Byland,  that  the  canons  have 
quitclaimed  in  perpetuity  their  tithe  of  Wildon  to*  the  said  monks  for  four  carucates  of  land  in  Thirsk.  Similarly 
they  have  quitclaimed  the  tithe  of  Cam.  With  these  witnesses:  Sampson  d’Aubigny,  Roger  de  Mowbray, 
Robert  son  of  Baldwin  Brun,  Ralph  de  Witvill,  Walter  de  Budesby  etc. 
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HELLIFIELD  PEEL  — 

A NORTH  YORKSHIRE  TOWER-HOUSE 

By  Peter  Ryder  and  Julian  Birch 


LOCATION 

The  ruin  known  as  Hellifield  Peel  lies  in  its  modest  park  a little  under  10  km.  south-east 
of  Settle,  in  the  township  of  Hellifield,  within  the  old  parish  of  Long  Preston,  in  the  west 
division  of  the  Wapentake  of  Stancliffe  and  Newcross.  More  specifically,  it  lies  in  the 
valley  of  the  river  Ribble  to  the  south-south-east  of  Hellifield  parish  church  and 
immediately  to  the  south  of  Hellifield  Green.  The  river  is  approximately  700  metres  to 
the  south  west  at  its  nearest  point,  while  to  the  east  the  park  is  bounded  by  Tenley  Hill 
wood.  The  hall  lies  on  a belt  of  flat  land  extending  to  both  north  and  south,  at  a height  of 
approximately  140  metres  above  sea-level,  with  slowly  rising  terrain  almost 
immediately  to  the  north  east  and  east.  A stream,  which  emerges  from  underground  in 
the  park,  skirts  the  west  side  of  the  site  from  north  to  south,  feeding  what  has  been 
referred  to  as  a moat,  before  flowing  on  to  join  the  Ribble  to  the  west  of  Swinden,  a small 
settlement  to  the  south. 

DESCRIPTION 

In  its  present  form  the  Peel  consists  of  a roughly  rectangular  block  of  three  stories,  its 
longer  axis  east-west,  with  a re-entrant  at  the  south-west  corner  and  a projecting  turret  at 
the  north  end  of  the  west  front.  The  north  front  (including  the  north  wall  of  the  turret) 
measures  19.2  metres  in  length  externally,  and  the  west  front  14.8  m.  Adjacent  buildings 
to  the  east  and  west  are  of  relatively  recent  date  and  have  largely  been  demolished. 

The  north  and  south  fronts  present  a symmetrical  arrangement  of  late  eighteenth- 
century  windows  with  raised  and  moulded  stone  surrounds.  The  fenestration  of  the  east 
and  west  ends  is  more  irregular  with  some  earlier  openings  surviving.  The  walls  are 
capped  by  a crenellated  parapet,  now  partly  fallen. 

General  Building  History  (Fig.  1 ) 

The  structure  as  it  now  stands  is  the  product  of  at  least  four  building  periods,  the 
surviving  architectural  features  of  each  being  best  considered  in  turn. 

The  earliest  section  of  the  present  building  is  the  east  end,  built  as  a rectangular  block 
14.8  m.  by  7.8  m.  externally,  with  its  long  axis  north-south  and  having  a small  stair- 
turret  at  its  north-east  angle.  This  structure  appears  to  have  been  built  as  a tower  solar  to 
an  aisled  hall,  whether  contemporary  or  earlier,  which  stood  to  its  east,  and  is  perhaps  of 
fourteenth-century  date. 

Later  in  the  medieval  period  the  hall  appears  to  have  been  removed  and  the  tower  solar 
extended  into  a tower-house  proper,  with  a pair  of  projecting  turrets  on  its  west  front 
and  the  earlier  north-east  turret  enlarged  by  an  addition  to  its  south. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  house  was  extended  further  by  the  addition  of  the  west 
wing,  a gabled  block  filling  in  the  space  between  the  two  western  turrets  and  extending 
further  west.  The  fenestration  of  the  earlier  parts  was  remodelled  at  this  time. 

The  final  major  phase  of  alterations  seems  to  have  come  late  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  sash  windows  replaced  almost  all  the  earlier  openings  and  the  re-entrant  angle 
between  the  west  wing  and  the  north-west  turret  was  infilled  by  a new  block  ofbuilding. 
The  crenellated  parapet,  despite  its  appearance  of  antiquity,  is  carried  round  this  last 
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Plate  1 

Hellifield  Pele  from  South  West 


Plate  2 

Hellifield  Pele  from  North  East 
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Plate  3 Hellifield  Pele  from  East  South  East 


addition  and  must  be  of  the  same  date.  A servants’  wing  at  the  west  end  of  the  house  was 
probably  a late  eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth-century  addition.  A photograph  of  1897 
shows  the  east  end  clear  of  other  buildings — the  present  ruins  here  are  of  an  early 
twentieth-century  wing. 

Phase  I — The  Tower  Solar 

The  original  tower  stood  at  the  west  end  of  an  aisled  hall,  possibly  of  timber,  c.  8.2  m. 
wide  and  7.8  m.  in  height  to  the  ridge,  the  side  walls  being  only  c. 2.5  m.  high.  The 
evidence  for  this  is  the  weathering  of  the  hall’s  steeply  pitched  roof,  still  plainly  visible  on 
the  external  face  of  the  east  wall  of  the  tower.  Its  apex  comes  just  below  the  sill  of  the 
northern  second-floor  window.  The  proportions  of  this  hall  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
another  early  medieval  aisled  hall  in  the  Pennines  at  The  Firs,  Healey  (SE  179805), 
similarly  evidenced  by  the  weathering  of  its  roof  on  the  wall  of  a surviving  stone-built 
solar.  The  Healey  hall  was  9.4  m.  wide  and  8.5  m.  high,  with  side  walls  2.8  m.  high.1 

The  stair-turret  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  tower  was  in  its  Phase  I form  of  irregular 
plan,  its  north  wall  continuing  the  line  of  the  north  wall  of  the  block  and  its  east  wall  set  at 
right  angles  to  this,  but  with  its  south  wall  set  at  an  oblique  angle  so  that  the  west  side  was 
somewhat  longer  than  the  east.  The  reason  for  this  irregular  layout  is  obscure.  One 
might  surmise  that  access  from  the  hall  to  the  solar  was  by  a doorway  through  this  wall 
onto  the  foot  of  the  turret  stair,  but  any  evidences  of  this  have  been  obscured  by  the  later 
extension  of  the  turret  southward,  which  involved  the  removal  of  its  south  wall  at 
ground  and  first-floor  levels. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  solar  block  is  now  much  encumbered  by  fallen  debris.  The 

E B.  Hutton:  Healey,  Barn  at  the  Firs,  in  North  Yorkshire  and  Cleveland  Vernacular  Buildings  Study  Group 
Report,  120,  1974. 
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section  of  basement  south  of  the  inserted  axial  stack  (now  completely  collapsed)  has  had  a 
barrel  vault,  the  toothing  of  which  remains  visible  on  the  side  walls.  Later  alterations 
have  removed  any  evidence  of  a vault  north  of  the  stack.  No  evidence  of  any  original 
basement  openings  survives.  The  small  loop  on  the  east,  of  which  the  south  jamb 
remains  visible  externally  just  south  of  a modern  door,  is  perhaps  a Phase  II  insertion, 
since  if  it  were  earlier  it  would  have  opened  inside  the  adjacent  hall.  The  doorway  into  the 
basement  from  the  stair  turret  has  lost  its  head,  but  the  plain,  square-section  jambs 
survive. 

The  lower  part  of  the  circular  newel  stair  well  in  the  turret  has  been  cut  to  a roughly 
square  form  during  the  Phase  III  alterations.  Two  original  loops  survive  in  the  east  wall, 
one  at  basement  level  and  the  other  at  second-floor  level.  Each  has  a slight  splay 
externally  and  a head  cut  into  a rough  ogee  form — a window  type  paralleled  in  the  solar 
wing  at  Healey  and  suggestive  of  a fourteenth-century  date. 

The  first  floor  of  the  wing  contained  the  solar  proper,  entered  from  the  stair  turret  by  a 
rebated  doorway  with  a two-centred  arch  with  a broad  chamfer  of  head  and  jambs 
towards  the  turret,  which  projects  slightly  into  the  body  of  the  wing  at  this  point.  The 
north  end  of  the  first  floor  may  perhaps  have  been  partitioned  off  to  form  an  entrance 
lobby. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  solar  was  a large  window,  probably  of  three  lights.  The  outline 
of  its  jambs  and  pointed  head  can  be  seen  externally  around  the  later  sash  window  now 
occupying  this  position.  Internally  the  rear  arch,  with  a neatly  stopped  narrow  chamfer 
on  its  jambs  and  segmental  head,  appears  to  be  medieval  work.  A second  opening 
probably  ascribable  to  Phase  I is  in  the  west  wall,  just  south  of  the  point  at  which  the  wall 
between  the  solar  has  been  cut  away.  Only  its  north  jamb  survives,  with  one  stone  of  a 
segmental  rear  arch  similar  to  that  of  the  south  window.  The  external  opening  has  a 
double  chamfer.  A narrow  single-light  window  at  the  south  end  of  the  east  wall  has 
double  chamfered  jambs  externally  and  a much  later  iron  girder  for  a head.  The  inner 
chamfer  of  the  opening  is  concave  or  ‘hollow’,  which  might  suggest  a Phase  II  date,  but 
its  position  (at  the  very  end  of  the  wall  above  the  roof  of  the  aisled  hall)  might  argue  for  its 
being  original  work.  The  rear  arch  has  been  heightened  from  a segmental  form. 

The  Phase  I solar  was  heated  by  a mural  fireplace  in  the  east  wall  rather  south  of  centre. 
Its  southjamb  and  part  of  the  head  survive,  but  its  overall  form  is  not  clear.  One  stone  of 
a heavy  projecting  lintel,  chamfered  above,  is  still  in  situ;  above  that  is  part  of  a segmental 
arch  with  a narrow  chamfer,  which  might  have  served  either  as  a relieving  arch  or  to 
frame  a recessed  panel  above  the  fireplace. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  west  wall  of  the  solar  is  a narrow  square-headed  doorway,  now 
blocked,  positioned  so  far  to  the  south  that  the  face  of  the  south  wall  seems  to  have  been 
cut  back  to  make  room  for  it.  This  doorway,  with  a continuous  chamfer  to  jambs  and 
head,  gave  access  to  a mural  garderobe,  the  infilled  chute  of  which  can  be  seen  on  the 
opposite  (west)  face  of  the  wall  (i.e.  from  the  south-west  turret). 

At  second-floor  level  the  internal  faces  of  the  solar  block’s  walls  are  set  back  to  carry 
the  floor  timbers.  Most  of  the  west  wall  at  this  level  has  fallen;  the  only  section  to  remain 
to  full  height  shows  an  infilled  slot  for  a tie-beam  c.  3.5  m.  from  the  south  end,  opposite  a 
similar  slot  on  the  east. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  east  wall  is  the  blocked  doorway  from  the  stair  turret,  showing 
a two-centred  arch  and  segmental  rear  arch  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  first-floor 
doorway  below.  Further  south,  in  an  area  much  disturbed  by  later  alterations,  are  the 
remains  of  two  broad  pointed  arches  (visible  internally  only)  which  may  perhaps  be 
interpreted  as  mural  recesses  similar  to  those  at  second-floor  level  in  Pauli  Holme 
Tower.2  A seventeenth-century  three-light  mullion-and-transom  window  near  the 

2.  P.  F.  Ryder  and  S.  C.  Coleman:  Pauli  Holme,  Tower,  in  East  Riding  Archaeologist,  (in  press). 
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Plate  4 

Hellifield  Pele  with  East  Window  and  piscina  on  upper  floor 


south  end  of  the  wall  is  a modification  of  an  earlier  opening  with  a pointed  head — the 
upper  part  of  its  pointed  rear  arch,  the  voussoirs  left  square  without  any  chamfer, 
survives,  and  the  outline  of  the  original  head  can  be  traced  externally.  This  was  clearly 
the  east  window  of  a domestic  chapel,  the  piscina  of  which  survives  near  the  east  end  of 
the  south  wall,  showing  an  ogee-arched  recess  of  typical  fourteenth-century  form. 

Several  parallels  to  the  Hellifield  tower  solar  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  Yorkshire. 
Farnhill  House  (SE  003465),  a building  not  yet  fully  investigated,  appears  to  have  such  a 
tower  at  one  end  of  a stone  hall  block.  Thorpe  Stapleton  Hall  near  Leeds,  demolished  in 
the  1930s,  seems  to  have  originated  as  a thirteenth  or  fourteenth-century  tower  solar,3 
and  Pauli  Holme  Tower  near  Hull  (TA  185249)  is  a fifteenth-century  example  set  at  the 
north  end  of  a timber-framed  hall. 

Phase  II.  The  enlarged  tower-house. 

The  Phase  II  modifications,  difficult  to  date  precisely  but  perhaps  attributable  to  the 
fifteenth  century  (they  may  in  fact  represent  more  than  one  building  campaign),  appear 
to  relate  to  the  abandonment  of  the  early  aisled  hall  and  the  consequent  conversion  of  the 
tower  solar  into  a self-contained  unit  of  accommodation. 

Twin  turrets  c.  4 m.  square  externally  were  built  onto  each  end  of  the  west  wall  of  the 
earlier  tower,  and  the  north-east  stair-turret  was  extended  southwards.  The  break  in 
masonry  between  the  Phase  I and  Phase  II  work  is  very  obvious  on  the  case  of  the  north- 
east turret  but  less  immediately  apparent  in  the  western  turrets.  However,  a close 
inspection  shows  a similar  form  ofjoints  here,  with  a few  of  the  original  angle  quoins  left 
in  situ  whilst  elsewhere  the  newer  masonry  overlaps  the  older. 

Each  of  the  western  turrets  has  two  chamfered  setbacks  on  its  west  wall,  the  lower  a 


3.  C.  Giles  (R.C.H.M.),  private  communication,  1981. 
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Plate  5 

Hellifield  Pele  30.10.81  Remains  of  vault  in  extension  to  stair  turret  (looking  East) 

little  below  first-floor  level  and  the  upper  at  second-floor  level.  Between  these  and  set 
centrally  in  the  west  wall  of  each  turret  is  a small  rectangular  loop  with  a chamfered 
surround,  splaying  internally  to  a segmental-headed  rear  arch.  The  north-west  turret 
also  preserves  a small  loop  in  its  south  wall,  set  rather  low  for  first-floor  level. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  the  north-west  turret  have  been  heavily  altered  during 
the  Phase  IV  alterations,  the  internal  face  of  the  north  wall  having  been  cut  back  to  little 
more  than  half  the  original  wall  thickness.  At  second-floor  level  the  jambs  of  a blocked 
opening  can  be  seen  in  the  internal  face  of  the  west  wall,  perhaps  indicating  a mural  recess 
or  a garderobe  (although  the  wall  is  only  0.9  m.  thick  as  opposed  to  the  1.4  m.  thickness 
of  the  west  wall  of  the  south-west  turret,  which  contains  twin  garderobe  chutes). 

The  square-headed  exits  of  these  chutes  can  be  seen  externally  at  the  foot  of  the  west 
wall.  The  exit  of  the  northern  of  the  pair  is  walled  up,  but  the  southern  remains  open. 
This  served  a garderobe  chamber  at  second-floor  level,  the  blocked  square-headed 
doorway  of  which  can  be  seen  internally.  The  northern  chute  perhaps  served  a ground- 
floor  garderobe,  but  the  wall  remains  plastered  at  this  level  and  no  evidence  of  its  door 
position  can  be  seen.  Access  to  the  first-floor  chamber  of  the  turret  seems  to  have  been 
through  the  Phase  I doorway  of  the  mural  garderobe  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
solar.  At  second-floor  level  the  chamfered  jambs  of  a doorway  from  the  west  end  of  the 
chapel  into  the  turret  chamber  survive.  Whether  there  was  originally  any  external  access 
into  the  ground  floor  of  the  turret  is  uncertain. 

The  southern  extension  of  the  north-east  stair-turret  presents  a variety  of  problems.  At 
basement  level  this  has  been  heavily  altered  in  the  last  century,  but  retains  the  western 
part  of  a quadripartite  vault  with  hollow-chamfered  ribs.  The  present  doorway  into  the 
basement  from  the  foot  of  the  stair-turret  is  modern,  and  the  position  of  the  original 
access  is  uncertain.  This  vault  is  possibly  a Phase  I feature  incorporated  in  the  extended 
turret,  part  of  a lobby  at  the  foot  of  the  stair  from  the  hall  into  the  solar. 

At  ‘first-floor’  level  in  the  turret  extension  (actually  c.  1 . 5 m.  above  solar  floor  level)  is  a 
chamber  with  a segmental  ashlar  vault.  This  is  lit  by  rectangular  loops  to  the  east  and 
south,  the  former  with  a deep  outer  splay  with  double  chamfered  jambs  (almost  as  if  it 
were  set  the  wrong  way  round  the  wall).  There  appears  to  have  been  an  opening  from  the 
chamber  into  the  solar  but  its  form  is  obscured  by  the  recent  facing  on  the  west  face  of  the 
wall.  Present  access  is  through  a relatively  recent  opening  from  the  stair-well.  At  second- 
floor  level  the  extension  is  occupied  by  a narrow  chamber  of  unusual  plan,  its  north  side 
being  formed  by  the  obliquely  set  south  wall  of  the  Phase  I stair-turret,  which  only 
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survives  at  this  level.  The  chamber  has  a rectangular  loop  on  the  east  (of  similar  form 
externally  to  that  in  the  room  below,  but  splayed  both  internally  and  externally,  the  wall 
being  considerably  thicker  at  this  level)  and  is  entered  from  the  second  floor  of  the  main 
block  by  a pointed  doorway  with  a broad  hollow  chamfer  to  both  east  and  west. 

The  insertion  of  the  axial  stack  in  the  solar  block  also  appears  to  be  a Phase  II 
modification,  superseding  the  original  lateral  fireplace  which  was  at  this  stage  walled  up. 
The  cross-wall  carrying  the  new  stack  divided  each  floor  into  two  unequal  rooms,  that  to 
the  north  being  the  larger.  Cross-wall  and  stack  have  now  fallen;  all  that  survives  is  the 
west  jamb  of  a first-floor  doorway  west  of  the  stack  and  the  east  jamb  and  one  voussoir  of 
a second-floor  doorway  , east  of  the  stack.  Amongst  the  debris  of  the  collapsed  stack  the 
moulded  jamb  of  what  was  probably  a second-floor  fireplace  looks  to  be  late  medieval 
work. 

Hellifield  Peel  thus  assumed  an  unusually  elaborate  form  for  a Pennine  tower-house, 
with  three  projecting  turrets.  Comparisons  can  be  made  with  the  larger  Harewood  (SE 
322457),  which  is  really  more  of  a castle  than  a tower-house,  and  the  rather  simpler 
Cowton  (NZ  295024),  which  consists  of  a rectangular  block  with  a single  turret 
projecting  from  each  of  the  long  sides.  The  arrangement  of  rooms  in  the  Hellifield 
tower-house  after  the  remodelling  is  uncertain.  The  larger  apartment  north  of  the  stack 
at  first-floor  level  may  have  been  the  hall.  Whether  the  function  of  solar  was  transferred 
to  the  southern  first-floor  room  or  to  a chamber  on  the  floor  above  is  uncertain — the 
latter  possibility  is  backed  up  by  the  apparent  lack  of  garderobe  provision  at  first-floor 
level  at  the  south  end  of  the  building.  The  larger  northern  chamber  at  second-floor  level 
may  have  been  served  by  a garderobe  in  the  north-west  turret  or  at  the  north  end  of  the 
block,  where  later  alterations  have  removed  most  medieval  features.  The  second-floor 
chamber  in  the  south-west  turret,  opening  off  the  west  end  of  the  chapel  and  provided 
with  a garderobe,  might  conceivably  have  been  a priest’s  lodging. 

Phase  III.  The  Peel  converted  into  a seventeenth-century  house. 

A second  major  remodelling  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  early  seventeenth  century 
when  defensibility  was  no  longer  a priority  and  the  accommodation  provided  by  the 
medieval  tower  seemed  somewhat  cramped.  Funds  were  perhaps  lacking  for  a complete 
rebuilding,  so  a new  west  wing  was  constructed  by  extending  the  south  wall  of  the 
north-west  turret  and  the  north  wall  of  the  south-west  turret  westwards  to  form  a three- 
storied block  8.5  m.  by  5.8  m.  internally,  heated  by  an  internal  stack  placed  centrally 
against  the  west  gable.  This  wing  appears  to  have  replaced  a small  lean-to  structure 
between  the  two  turrets,  with  a roof  (the  weathering  of  which  remains  visible)  which  cut 
across  the  loop  in  the  south  face  of  the  north-west  turret. 

The  wing  was  lit  by  mullioned  windows  of  two  to  four  lights  in  its  side  walls  and 
flanking  the  stack  in  the  west  gable.  Apart  from  a two-light  opening  (which  has  lost  its 
mullion)  in  the  west  gable  at  second-floor  level,  all  these  windows  have  been  replaced  by 
eighteenth-century  sashes,  although  their  remains  are  visible  both  internally  and 
externally.  The  inner  face  of  the  stack  has  largely  fallen,  only  the  north  jamb  surviving  of 
both  first  and  second-floor  fireplaces. 

The  earlier  tower-house  underwent  considerable  alteration  at  this  time,  new  windows 
being  inserted  throughout.  At  basement  level  traces  of  the  jambs  of  a seventeenth- 
century  window  with  a wide  internal  splay  can  be  seen  on  either  side  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  sash  now  occupying  this  position.  At  first-floor  level  in  the  east  wall  a three-light 
window  with  a flat-pointed  rear  arch  was  inserted  just  north  of  the  cross-wall,  destroyed 
this  century  to  make  room  for  a doorway  into  the  east  wing.  At  second-floor  level  the 
east  window  of  the  chapel  was  reconstructed  as  a three-light  window  with  a transom  and 
a three-light  window  was  inserted  further  north.  The  newel  stair  in  the  north-east  turret 
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appears  to  have  been  removed  at  this  time — perhaps  replaced  by  a stair  against  the  east 
wall  of  the  northern  room  in  the  block,  traces  of  which  remain — and  the  stair-well  at 
first-floor  level  enlarged  from  its  original  circular  form  into  a square  chamber,  lit  by  a 
four-light  mullioned  window  (now  blocked  up)  to  the  north.  At  second-floor  level  the 
well  retained  its  circular  form  but  received  a three-light  window  on  the  north,  now  also 
walled  up.  The  north  end  of  the  solar  block  proper  is  largely  an  eighteenth-century 
rebuild  but  the  east  jamb  of  what  was  presumably  another  seventeenth-century  window 
can  be  seen  externally  at  first-floor  level. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  the  Phase  III  house  have  been  obscured  both  by  the  Phase 
IV  alterations  and  by  the  present  ruinous  state  of  the  building.  There  appears  to  have  been 
a single  large  apartment  on  the  first  floor  of  the  west  wing,  reached  by  a door  from  the 
first  floor  of  the  solar  block.  The  ground  floor  of  the  wing  has  a doorway  with  a flat 
pointed  head  opening  into  the  basement  of  the  original  tower. 


Plate  6 


Phase  IV.  The  Georgian  remodelling. 

An  illustration  of  late  eighteenth-century  date  (Plate  6 ) shows  the  building  much  as  it 
appears  today,  recast  as  a Georgian  country  house  with  sash  windows  and  a little  revived 
medievalism  in  its  crenellated  parapet.  The  large  sash  windows  ol  both  north  and  south 
fronts  are  all  of  this  date.  Th?  remains  of  a similar  window  in  the  north  wall  of  the  west 
wing  suggest  that  refenestration  took  place  before  the  small  extension  which  filled  in  the 
re-entrant  angle  between  the  north-west  turret  and  the  wing.  This  added  block  is  of  little 
interest  except  for  the  curious  subterranean  passage,  presumably  a drain,  which  runs 
north  from  its  north  wall,  a few  metres  being  unroofed  at  the  time  of  writing  but  largely 
infilled  with  debris. 
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The  fragmentary  remains  of  the  west  and  east  wings,  nineteenth  and  twentieth- 
century  additions  respectively,  are  of  little  interest.  In  connection  with  the  latter  two 
fireplaces  were  formed  in  the  external  face  of  the  east  wall  of  the  original  tower,  with  a 
flue  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  in  more  or  less  the  same  position  as  that  of  the  Phase  I 
lateral  fireplace  in  the  solar. 

Present  Condition. 

The  house  was  evidently  deroofed  and  stripped  of  its  furnishings  shortly  after  the 
Second  World  War,  being  described  by  Pevsner  in  1959  as  ‘partly  demolished’.  At  the 
time  of  writing  (Autumn  1981)  the  outer  shell  stands  to  parapet  height,  although  parts  of 
the  parapet  have  fallen.  The  interior,  especially  of  the  original  solar  block,  is  much 
encumbered  with  fallen  debris,  the  upper  part  of  the  west  wall  of  the  solar  block  and  its 
axial  stack  having  fallen.  Further  falls  of  masonry  seem  imminent  on  the  south  side  of  the 
north-west  turret,  the  west  end  of  the  west  wing,  and  parts  of  the  north  front.  The  east 
and  south  walls  of  the  solar  block  and  the  south-west  turret  appear  in  less  immediate 
danger,  but  the  whole  ruin  is  in  a deteriorating  condition. 

HISTORY 

Hellifield  Peel  is  remarkable,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  its  documented  history 
has  proved  to  be  extremely  sparse,  particularly  with  respect  to  its  actual  building  history. 
While  this  is  not  uncommon  with  medieval  buildings  in  general,  the  piecemeal  nature  of 
the  additions  and  alterations  to  that  mediaeval  core  equally  does  not  seem  to  have 
generated  much  in  the  way  of  documentary  record,  and  the  site  has  been  almost  totally 
overlooked  by  the  topographers  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries.  The 
family  of  Hamerton,  its  owners  and  occupants  almost  continuously  from  the  fourteenth 
century  to  its  partial  demolition  this  century  are,  on  the  other  hand,  moderately  well 
documented,  although  almost  all  accounts  published  since  the  early  nineteenth  century 
have  merely  repeated  without  elaboration  that  found  in  Whitaker’s  Craven,4 5 6  based  as  it 
was  in  part  on  private  family  papers  made  available  to  that  antiquary.  Later  topographers 
have  similarly  been  content  to  repeat  Whitaker’s  brief  description.  Most  of  the  history  of 
the  Peel  then  has  to  be  deduced  from  the  scant  records  of  its  earliest  manorial  tenants, 
from  the  building  itself,  from  Whitaker’s  genealogy  of  the  Hamertons  (supplemented  by 
documents  overlooked  by  or  unknown  to  him),  and  by  details  of  the  more  recent  owners 
and  occupants  up  to  its  eventual  abandonment. 

Of  the  very  early  history  of  the  manor  from  the  immediate  post-Conquest  period  little 
need  be  said  in  this  context,  since  no  structural  remains  have  come  to  light  at  the  Peel  pre- 
dating with  certainty  the  thirteenth  century.3  Thereafter,  a succession  of  manor  houses 
seems  to  have  been  located  at  this  spot,  though  it  was  often  not  the  principal  residence  of 
the  owners  and  Hellifield  itself  was,  at  this  stage,  divided  between  the  honour  of  Skipton 
and  the  Percy  fee,  part  of  the  former  going  to  Bolton  Priory/’ 

The  family  of  de  Knoll  is  the  first  which  may  well  be  directly  associated  with  building 
work  at  the  Hellifield  Peel  site,  even  though  the  precise  nature  of  their  residence  is  more 
difficult  to  assess.  The  de  Knolls  held  the  manor  from  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  who  in  turn  held  2 carucates  from  the  Percies.  Elias  de  Knoll  acquired  the 
manor  from  Isabel  de  Stainton  (nee  de  Helghefeld)  according  to  a copy  of  a charter 

4.  T.  D.  Whitaker:  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Deanery  of  Craven,  Dodgson,  Leeds,  3rd  edition,  1978. 
However  seej.  Foster:  Yorkshire  Pedigrees,  Head,  London,  1874,  Vol.  1. 

5.  On  the  manorial  tenants  at  the  Conquest  and  in  the  period  up  to  the  Domesday  compilation,  when  the 
Percy  holdings  are  described  as  waste,  see  A.S.  Ellis:  Biographical  Notes  on  the  Yorkshire  Tenants 
named  in  Domesday  Book — the  Under-tenants,  in  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  5,  1879,  p.295. 

6.  See  C.  T.  Clay  (ed.):  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  Vol.  VII,  Honour  of  Skipton,  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society  Record  Series,  Extra  Series,  Vol.  V,  1947,  pp.46,  114-15,  149-50,  196-7. 
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shown  to  Whitaker  by  the  Hamertons/  This  has  not  been  located,  but  Elias  is 
encountered  in  a document  ofjuly  1 240,  benefiting  from  a bovate  of  land  quitclaimed  by 
Robert  son  of  Adam,  Adam  de  Helewefeud  and  Alice  his  wife  for  a fee  of  5 marks  of 
silver/  and  in  1241  he  was  plaintiff  with  respect  to  another  8 bovates  of  land  in 
Helghefeud  granted  by  Sarra,  the  daughter  of  Isabel  de  Helghefeud,  for  payment  yearly 
of  a penny  at  Christmas  and  doing  service  to  the  chief  lords,  the  fee  being  40  marks  of 
silver.  ' Elias  gathered  in  a further  bovate  of  land  in  October  1246,  in  this  case  from  Adam 
of  Palay  and  his  wife  Christian."' 

It  is  thus  possible  that  a new  hall,  perhaps  even  that  with  the  steeply  pitched  roof,  may 
be  associated  with  Elias’s  acquisition  of  increasing  status  and  control  in  Hellifield,  or  at 
least  that  of  his  immediate  successors. 

Little  else  in  known  of  this  period  of  tenure  save  through  further  fines  in  1 285 ' " and 
1305,'"  and  these  tell  us  nothing  of  the  house.  In  the  returns  of  Knight’s  Fees  in  Yorkshire 
for  1302-3,  the  Hospitallers’  holding  in  Hellifield  from  the  Percy  Fee  was  declared  to 
consist  of  two  carucates,"  while  the  Nomina  Villarum  of  1315-16  gave  as  the  de  Knolls’s 
overlords  of  Hellifield  not  only  the  master  of  the  Hospital,  Robert  de  Wylghby,  but  also 
John  de  Harrecourt. 14 

Elias  had  been  succeded  as  holder  of  Hellifield  by  two  further  generations  of  de  Knolls, 
but  thereafter  the  male  line  gave  out,  and  two  daughters,  Katherine  and  Anastasia, 
became  co-heirs  to  the  family  lands  at  both  Hellifield  and  Wigglesworth. 

Hellifield  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Hamerton  family  as  a result  of  the  marriage  of 
Adam  de  Hamerton,  Lord  of  Hamerton,  with  this  Katherine,  probably  towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III  (1312-77),'"  although  Hamertons  did  not  yet  appear  in  the  Poll 
Tax  returns  of  1379  under  ‘Helyghfeld’. By  contrast,  Thomas  de  Knoll  and  his  wife 
were  still  returned  as  paying  12  d. 

The  problem  then  arises  as  to  when  and  why  the  fortified  structure  found  at  Hellifield 
arose,  and  in  part  this  may  be  judged  from  the  nature  and  features  of  its  surviving 
medieval  core.  Its  very  name  of  Peel  (variously  spelt  in  this  case  as  Pile,  Peyle  and  Peele) 
offers  one  line  of  approach,  although  a much  used  and  abused  term  on  which  a good  deal 
of  the  literature  is  of  somewhat  unreliable  quality.' 

Originally,  in  the  late  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  term  appears  to  have 
been  applied  merely  to  a palisaded  enclosure,  the  palisade  embedded  perhaps  in  an  earth 
embankment,  much  in  the  manner  of  early  ringwork  castles  of  the  eleventh  to  twelfth 
centuries.  In  the  case  of  some  stone  castles  of  the  same  era,  palisaded  enclosures  added  to 
them  in  the  form  of  a less  secure  outer  court  or  bailey  (perhaps  as  much  for  the  protection 
of  cattle  as  of  humans)  were  similarly  referred  to  as  peels. 

Eventually  towers  came  to  be  built  within  many  of  the  simple  enclosures  to  provide 

7.  Whittaker:  op.  cit.,  Vol.  1,  p.150. 

8.  Feet  of  Fines  Case  263,  File  31,  No.  31,  details  transcribed  inj.  Parker  (ed.):  Feet  of  Fines  for  the  County  oj 
York  1232-1246,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  Record  Series,  Vol.  LXVII  for  1925,  No. 
DCCCCXX,  p.77. 

9.  Ibid.,  No.  MXXX,  p.101. 

10.  Ibid.,pA66. 

11.  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society:  Feet  of  Fines  from  the  County  oj  York  1272-1300,  Record  Series,  Vol. 
CXXI  for  1955,  1956,  p.74.  In  this  instance  the  plaintiff  was  Elias  de  Knoll  and  the  deforciants  Adam  de 
Lineseye  and  his  wife  Sarah,  with  respect  to  their  rights  in  the  manor  of  Hellifield. 

12.  M.  Roper  (ed.):  Feet  of  Fines  for  the  Campy  of  York  from  1300  to  1314,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society 
Record  Series,  Vol.  CXXVII  for  1963,  1965,  pp. 49-50 — merely  an  internal  family  agreement. 

13.  Kirkby’s  Inquest,  p. 202. 

14.  Ibid.,  p.356. 

15.  Whitaker:  Op.  cit.,  p.  150. 

16.  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association:  The  Returns  for  the  West  Riding  of  the  County  oj 
York  of  the  Poll  Tax  laid  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  Bradbury,  Agnew  & Co., 
London,  1882,  p.276. 
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more  satisfactory  accommodation  and  added  security.  Early  descriptions  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  these  towers  were  constructed  of  a timber  frame  covered  by  sods  of  earth 
and/or  packed  clay,  and  were  often  embedded  in  the  palisade  bank.  Later  still,  these  less 
than  entirely  comfortable,  though  functionally  fireproof  look-out  towers  cum  defensive 
strong  points,  came  to  be  replaced  in  stone,  to  the  extent  that  few  physical  indications  of 
these  early  peels  survive.  This  new  combination  of  tower  and  enclosure  in  turn  came  to 
be  described  as  a peel. 

By  the  mid-sixteenth  century,  the  term  again  changed  in  its  usage  and  came  to  be 
applied  more  commonly  to  the  tower  itself — ‘a  little  tower  or  pile’  as  the  topographer 
Leland  refers  to  one  site.  Dixon  has  added  a further  complication  by  distinguishing 
between  a tower  and  a pelehouse — the  latter  constituting  the  smallest  type  of  fortified 
house  below  both  the  tower  house  and  the  bastle.'* 

If  an  enclosure  of  the  earliest  type  ever  existed  at  Hellifield,  it  could  have  been  within 
the  area  defined  by  the  ditch  still  partially  encircling  the  site  to  the  south  and  east.  This 
feature  has  been  referred  to  as  a moat,  but  moats  and  tower  houses  are  on  the  whole  quite 
different  traditions — the  former  requiring  considerable  labour  and  effort  to  construct 
and  opening  up  the  area  to  be  defended,  while  the  latter  were  often  fairly  crudely  built 
and  were  designed  to  be  held  by  an  extremely  small  force — though  a few  combinations 
do  exist,  as  at  Radcliffe  Tower  in  Greater  Manchester,  Turton  Tower  in  Lancashire, 
Stokesay  in  Shropshire,  Dacre  and  Crosby  Ravensworth  in  Cumbria,  and  Little 
Wenham  in  Suffolk.  The  now  dry  ditch  at  Hellifield  however  amounts  to  little  more  than 

17.  For  the  more  useful  studies  consulted  in  compiling  this  summary  of  evidence  on  peels  see  C.  H. 
Hartshorne:  Feudal  and  Military  Antiquities  of  Northumberland,  London,  1858;  G.  T.  Clark:  On  the 
medieval  defences  of  the  English  Border,  in  Trans,  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and 
Archaeological  Society,  Vol.  6,  1881,  pp.  36-49;  D.  MacGibbon  and  T.  Ross:  The  Castellated  and  Domestic 
Architecture  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1887-92;  M.  Creighton:  Carlisle,  London,  1889,  pp.  82-4;  R.  S. 
Ferguson:  History  of  Cumberland,  London,  1890,  p.  236;  C.  J.  Bates:  The  Border  Holds  of  Northumberland, 
Newcastle,  1891,  pp.  57-61;  M.  W.  Taylor:  The  Old  Manorial  Halls  of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland,  T. 
Wilson,  Carlisle,  1892,  pp.  39-48;  G.  Neilson:  Peel  - its  meaning  and  derivation,  in  Trans,  of  the  Glasgow 
Archaeological  Society,  N.S.  Vol.  2,  1892,  pp.  121-53;  A.  Anstead:  Pele  Towers  and  Border  Castles,  in  The 
Artist,  Aug.  1899,  pp.  186-99;  J.  F.  Curwen:  The  Fortified  Dwellings  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland, 
in  Annual  Journal  of  the  Whitehaven  Scientific  Association,  No.  9,  c.  1907,  pp.  16-18;  R.  Armstrong:  The  Peel 
Towers  of  the  Scottish  Border,  in  Trans,  of  the  Hawick  Archaeological  Society,  1909,  pp.  66-73;  R. 
Armstrong:  The  Evolution  of  the  Peel  Tower,  Ibid.,  1912,  pp.  4-7;  J.  F.  Curwen:  Castles  and  Fortified 
Towers  of  Cumberland,  Westmorland  and  Lancashire  beyond  the  Sands,  Wilson,  Kendal,  1 91 3;  J.  C.  Hodgson: 
Notices  of  ruined  towers,  chapels  etc.  in  Northumberland  circa  1715,  in  Archaeologia  Aeliana,  3rd  Ser. 
Vol.  XIII,  1915,  pp.  1-16;  W.  Mackay-Mackenzie:  The  Mediaeval  Castle  in  Scotland,  Methuen,  1927,  pp. 
180-213;  W.  Mackay-Mackenzie:  Clay  castle  building  in  Scotland,  in  Proc.  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  Vol.  LXVIII,  1933-4,  pp.  117-27;  N.  G.  Tranter:  The  Fortalices  and  Early  Mansions  of  Southern 
Scotland  1400  to  1650,  Moray  Press,  Edinburgh,  1935;  I.  Beattie:  A Few  Border  Castles  and  Towers,  in 
Trans,  and  Journal  of  Proceedings  of  the  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society, 
3rd  Ser.  Vol.  XXI  for  1936-8,  1939,  pp.  59-63;  S.  G.  and  P.  Forman:  Border  Towers,  in  Country  Life,  Vol. 
101,  10/1/1947,  pp.  128-30;  R.  C.  Reid:  Edward  I’s  peel  at  Lochmaben,  in  Trans,  of  Dumfriesshire  and 
Galloway  Archaeological  Society,  Vol.  XXXI,  1952-3,  pp.  58-77;  H.  Hornyold-Strickland:  Pele  Towers  of 
the  Border,  in  Trans,  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Society,  N.S.  Vol.  2,  1954,  pp.  44-54;  A Note  on  the  term 
‘Pele’,  in  Royal  Commission  on  Historic  Monuments:  Roxburgh,  H.M.S.O.,  1956,  Vol.  2,  pp.  483-5;  W. 
D.  Simpson:  Scottish  Castles,  H.M.S.O.,  1959  ed.,  pp.  10-14  and  17-19;  S.  Cruden:  The  Scottish  Castle, 
Nelson,  rev.  ed.  1963,  pp.  100-43  and  150-76;  B.  A.  Bax:  The  English  Parsonage,  Murray,  London,  1964, 
pp.  22-31;  B.  Long:  Castles  of  Northumberland,  Hill,  Newcastle,  1967,  esp.  pp.  10-18;  R.  Hugill:  Borderland 
Castles  and  Peles,  F.  Graham  ed.,  Newcastle,  1970;  A.  M.  T.  Maxwell-Irving:  Early  Firearms  and  their 
influence  on  the  military  and  domestic  architecture  of  the  Borders,  in  Proc.  of  thejsociety  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  Vol.  103,  1970-1,  pp.  192-224;  R.  W.  Brunskill:  Vernacular  Architecture  of  the  Lake  Counties , Faber 
and  Faber,  London,  1974,  pp.  28-39;  P.  A.  G.  Clark  and  P.  F.  Gosling:  Archaeology  in  the  North,  Northern 
Archaeological  Survey,  1976,  pp.  50-1;  P.  Dixon:  Fortified  Houses  on  the  Anglo-Scottish  border  - a study  of  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  upland  area  in  its  social  and  economic  context  1485-1625 , D.Phil.,  Nottingham, 
c.  1976. 

18.  P.  Dixon:  op.  cit.,  pp.  181  and  199-202. 
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a ha-ha  type  of  feature  (though  without  the  common  drop  in  levels),  being  only 
approximately  1.5  m.  from  its  vertical,  stone  revetted,  inner  face  to  the  edge  of  its 
sloping  outer  face.  That  it  was  intended  to  hold  water  is  indicated  by  its  linking  up  with 
the  stream  which  flows  from  north  to  south  to  the  west  of  the  site.  If  an  early  peel  existed 
then  it  is  entirely  likely  to  have  disappeared  when  the  site  was  landscaped  at  some  later 
date. 

With  or  without  the  earthworks,  the  structural  remains  would  appear  to  indicate  that 
from  the  later  (?)  thirteenth  or  the  fourteenth  century,  the  principal  edifice  took  the  form 
of  a free  standing  stone  hall  with  a steeply  pitched  roof  lying  in  the  north  eastern  quarter 
of  the  enclosure.  Any  earlier  tower  of  timber  and  earth  was  not  simultaneously  nor 
immediately  converted  to  stone. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  hall  until  it  was  significantly  altered  by  the 
addition  of  the  surviving  tower  house  structure — a feature  as  likely  to  have  attracted  the 
name  ‘peek  as  any  earlier  earthwork.  Indeed,  the  earliest  located  reference  to  the  Peel  as 
opposed  to  the  Manor  of  Hellifield  occurs  as  late  as  1537. 19 

Certainly,  as  the  earlier  forms  of  the  peel  went  out  of  vogue  to  be  replaced  by  more 
substantial  structures,  stone  towers  or  tower  houses  were  constructed  in  very  large 
numbers.  The  distribution  pattern  of  these  sites  in  northern  England  (see  Fig.  3)  reveals 
them  to  be  concentrated  at  the  east  and  west  Pennine  margins,  along  the  traditional  east 
and  west  coast  invasion  routes  from  Scotland. 

The  forms  taken  by  these  pele  towers  were  quite  variable  in  spite  of  their  relatively 
simple  character  when  compared  with  castles  and  the  limited  variation  in  the  role  they 
were  expected  to  perform,  essentially  one  of  defence  for  a family  against  the  Scots, 
localised  turmoil  or  cattle  rustlers,  particularly  in  areas  remote  from  the  larger  towns. 
Leaving  aside  minor  differences  in  architectural  detail,  the  essential  features  which 
differentiated  the  towers  may  be  summarised  as  follows. 

(1)  Overall  form:  (a)  free-standing;  (b)  attached  to  an  earlier,  20  contemporary  1 or  later 
hall;  (c)  corner  of  a courtyard  complex. 

(2)  Plan:  (a)  square;  (b)  rectangular;  (c)  round. 

(3)  Number  of  floors:  (a)  one — (g)  seven. 

(4)  Location  of  main  entrance:  (a)  ground  floor;  (b)  first  floor. 

(5)  Door  type:  (a)  single  wooden;  (b)  wooden  plus  metal  grille  or  yett. 

(6)  Basement:  (a)  single  chamber;  (b)  double  chamber. 

(7)  Access  to  basement:  (a)  external  door;  (b)  internal  stair;  (c)  internal  trap-door. 

(8)  Vaulting:  (a)  timber;  (b)  stone  with  timber  floor  inserted  within  basement;  (c) 
stone. 

(9)  Location  of  staircase:  (a)  diagonal  within  thickness  of  wall;  (b)  in  corner,  partly 
within  wall  thickness;  (c)  in  projecting  turret. 

(10)  Type  of  staircase:  (a)  straight;  (b)  newel. 

(11)  Water  supply:  (a)  internal  well;  (b)  rainwater  tank  on  roof. 

(12)  Features  of  upper  rooms:  (a)  garderobe;  (b)  piscina;  (c)  chapel. 

(13)  Wall-walk:  (a)  with  corner  turrets;  (b)  without  them. 

(14)  Battlements:  (a)  parapet  flush  with  wall  below;  (b)  partial  machicolation,  i.e.  over 

entrance;  (c)  full  machicolation. 

19.  See  below,  n.  41. 

20.  Sites  comparable  to  Hellifield  would  include  Longthorpe,  Cambs.  (hall  c.1260,  tower  early  fourteenth 
cent.);  Halton,  Northumberland  (c.1300  and  c.1400);  Welton,  Northumberland  (c.  1 280  and  fifteenth 
cent.);  and  Featherstone,  Northumberland  (r.1260  and  ?c.l430). 

21.  Among  sites  where  this  has  been  suggested  are  Burneside  Hall;  Cappleside  Hall;  Howgill  Castle; 
Kentmere  Hall;  Levens  Hall;  Middleton  Hall;  Wharton  Hall  and  Yanwath  Hall  - all  in  Cumbria  and  from 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

22.  Sites  suggested  as  having  developed  thus  include  Kirknewton  and  Wallington  Towers  in 
Northumberland,  Sizergh  Castle  and  Isel  Hall  in  Cumbria. 
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Fig.  2 

(15)  Offensive/defensive  features:  (a)  arrow  slits;  (b)  gun  loops."' 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  use  these  features  for  dating  but  much 
imprecision  still  exists  with  respect  to  tower  houses.  Documentary  evidence  for 
construction  is  extremely  rare  and  architectural  features  are  frequently  sparse  as  a result 
of  destruction,  or  are  crude  in  form  and  delayed  in  application  at  this  modest  level  in 
remote  parts  of  northern  England.  Moreover,  many  suggested  datings  rely  heavily  on 
comparison  with  a relatively  small  number  of  closely  dated  sites.  With  these  weaknesses 
in  mind,  datings  suggested  for  most  of  the  towers  in  the  study  area  around  Hellifield 
shown  in  Fig.  3 reveal  the  chronological  distribution  pattern  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Where  then  does  Hellifield  Peel’s  tower  lie  within  this  tradition?  In  terms  ol  location,  it 
is  by  no  means  the  most  southerly  site  of  its  type,  but  is  within  the  southernmost  and 
presumably  least  threatened  group  with  respect  to  Scottish  invasions.  Its  central  position 
in  the  Pennine  chain  was  also  one  which  was  rarely  threatened,  even  though  Hellifield 
itself  stands  in  a low  lying  area  easily  penetrable  for  any  invading  force  that  so  desired. 
Remoteness,  conflict  within  England,  local  conflicts  and  rivalries  within  Craven,  and 
family  ambitions  and  status  seeking  must  all  be  considered  as  additional  and  probably 
more  potent  alternative  factors  which  motivated  its  construction.  Certainly  the 
surviving  frame  of  so  much  of  the  tower  indicates  little  serious  damage  ever  having  been 
done  to  it. 

In  terms  of  its  ascertainable  features  and  the  suggested  classification  of  such  tower 
houses,  Hellifield’s  hall  and  solar  tower  arrangement  may  be  summarised  as  a type  lb/ 
2b/3c/4?/5?/6a/7?/8b/9c/10b/lla/12abc/13b?/14a?/15a?,  at  least  in  its  complete  form. 

23.  Extremely  rare  in  England,  but  see,  e.g.  Dilston,  Northumberland. 

24.  For  fortified  houses  and  castles  in  general  in  northern  England  see  comparable  charts  in  Clack  and 
Gosling,  op.  cit.  in  n.  17,  p.  50,  and  Dixon,  op.  cit.  in  n.  17,  p.  28. 
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However  it  did  not  achieve  this  form  immediately.  The  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
when  and  by  whom  was  the  solar  tower  added  to  the  existing  hall  in  its  initial  simple 
rectangular  form,  and  when  was  it  transformed  into  its  more  elaborate  character  visible 
to  this  day?  Here  we  enter  into  an  area  of  apparent  promise — promise  which  is,  however, 
not  entirely  fulfilled.  The  local  historian  Whitaker,  in  1805, 2-1  declared  that  Hellifield  Peel 
was  built  ‘undoubtedly  in  consequence  of  the  licence  granted  19  Henry  VI  (1440-1)’,  and 
that  Lawrence  Hamerton  obtained  then  a ‘licence  to  fortify  (turellare)  and  embattle  his 
manor  of  Hellifield’.  Such  licences  to  crenellate  were  indeed  occasionally  granted  by  the 
Crown  (as  well  as  by  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  March  in  the  case  of  frontier  sites,26  and,  in  a 
slightly  different  form,  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham2  ) with  respect  to  these  relatively 
humble  structures  as  is  shown  in  fig.  4: 


Fig.  4:  Tower  Houses  with  Licences  to  Crenellate 


Tower 

County 

Date  of  Licence 

Source  of  Licence 

Shortflatt 

Northumberland 

1305 

k 

Newlands 

Northumberland 

1310 

K 

PWythop 

Cumbria 

1319 

K 

Blenkinsop 

Northumberland 

1340 

K 

Barmoor 

Northumberland 

1341 

K 

Widdrington 

Northumberland 

1341 

K 

Crawley 

Northumberland 

1343 

K 

Whitley 

Tyne  & Wear 

1345 

K 

West  Swinburn 

Northumberland 

1346 

K 

Flamborough 

Humberside 

1351/3 

K 

Harewood 

West  Yorkshire 

1366 

K 

Fenwick 

Northumberland 

1378 

K 

Workington 

Cumbria 

1380 

K 

Radcliffe 

Greater  Manchester 

1403 

K 

Stanley 

Merseyside 

1406 

K 

Ludworth 

Durham 

1422 

D 

Hellifield  Peel 

North  Yorkshire 

1440 

K 

Redmarshall 

Cleveland 

1462 

D 

Houghton  le  Spring 

Tyne  and  Wear 

1483 

D 

Abbreviations:  K . King;  D . Bishop  of  Durham. 


Sources:  Parker:  Op.  Cit.,  pp. 401-23;  C.  J.  Bates:  The  Border  Holds  of  Northumberland, 
1891,  pp.6-12;  andj.  Curwen:  The  Castles  and  Fortified  Towers  of  Cumberland, 
Westmorland  and  Lancashire  beyond  the  sands,  Kendal,  1913,  pp.  188-90;  and 
Calendar  of  Charter  Rolls. 

As  this  list  includes  only  a very  small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  towers,  it  is 
clear  that  a licence  to  build  such  a fortification  was  not  the  norm  but  rather  to  some  extent 
the  exception,  the  vast  majority  being  given  no  specific  authorisation.  The  licences,  it 
will  be  noticed,  were  predominantly  granted  in  the  fourteenth  century — the  probable 
peak  period  of  tower  construction — though  there  are  examples  from  the  fifteenth 
century. 

That  Hellifield  was  indeed  licenced  is  confirmed  by  the  entry  in  the  Charter  Rolls  (and 

25.  Whitaker,  op.  cit.  in  n.  4,  1st  ed.  1805. 

26.  J.  H.  Parker:  Domestic  Architecture  in  England,  Vol.  111(2),  1859,  p.  401. 

27.  R.  Surtees:  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  1816,  Vol.  1,  p.clvii. 
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not  the  more  usual  Patent  Rolls)  for  13  October,  1440,  when,  on  behalf  of  the  King  at 
Westminster,  there  was  made  a ‘Grant  to  Laurence  Hamerton  of  licence  to  enclose, 
crenellate  and  furnish  with  towers  and  battlements  his  manor  of  Helefeld,  co.  Y ork,  with 
stone  and  mortar,  and  so  hold  it  to  him  and  his  heirs  without  impediment.28 

But  to  precisely  what  does  this  licence  refer  in  terms  of  the  actual  building.  The 
relationship  between  permission  to  build  and  actual  construction  was  often  quite 
flexible.  It  is  clear  from  comparison  of  surviving  licenced  buildings,  other  documentary 
records  and  the  licences  themselves,  that  no  actual  work  may  follow,  partial  construction 
or  addition  merely  of  battlements  may  occur,  or  complete  construction  of  an  entirely 
new  building  may  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  permit.  Indeed,  while  the  licences 
were  fairly  standardised  in  format,  the  work  carried  out  was  far  from  uniform.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  Hellifield  Peel,  the  solar  tower  may  simply  have  had  its  battlements  added,  or 
have  had  its  western  turrets  built  on  (along  with  their  crenellations)  around  this  mid- 
fifteenth-century date.  The  latter  is  perhaps  more  likely  in  view  of  the  direct  reference  to 
towers.  Whatever  was  constructed  or  reconstructed  at  that  time,  the  resultant  tower 
seems  to  have  been  fitted  out  with  a walled-round  well,  which  was  located  under  the 
flags  of  what  described  as  a coal  cellar  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.29  The  final 
appearance  of  the  tower  house  block  came  to  bear  a striking  resemblance  in  plan  and 
layout  to  the  considerably  larger  Borthwick  castle  in  the  Lothians  in  Scotland  (except  for 
the  absence  there  of  an  attached  hall),  which,  by  a notable  coincidence  did  receive  a 
licence  to  fortify  from  the  Scottish  king  in  1 430, 30  only  1 0 years  before  the  claimed  date  of 
Helhfield’s  construction. 

The  gaining  of  permission  to  crenellate  Hellifield  lay  not  with  the  first  of  its  Hamerton 
owners,  Adam,  nor  his  son  Richard,  but  his  grandson  Lawrence  Hamerton,  who  died  in 
1449. 31  The  Hamertons  were  traditionally  responsible  for  constructing  a tower-house 
which  supposedly  still  forms  the  core  of  Hamerton  Hall,  the  site  of  their  original  home  to 
the  north  of  Slaidburn.  " However,  the  present  late  sixteenth  or  early  seventeenth  century 
house  there  contains  only  a two  storeyed  stone  newel  stair  in  the  north-east  corner  of  its 
western  cross-wing  which  could  possibly  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  house  as  a 
whole.  The  late  use  of  newel  stairs  in  Pennine  houses,  the  absence  of  other  early  features, 
and  the  insertion  of  false  walls  make  un-critical  acceptance  of  the  tower  house  claim 
impossible  at  present,  although  the  site  alongside  a steep  ravine  formed  by  the  River 
Hodder  renders  the  possibility  of  just  such  a structure  having  stood  there  at  an  earlier 
time  far  from  improbable. 

Alter  its  fifteenth-century  reconstruction  or  rebuilding,  nothing  is  known  of  the  Peel 
at  Hellifield  for  quite  some  time,  including  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  hall  block, 
which  had  certainly  gone  by  the  late  eighteenth  century.33  Surviving  Prior’s  Court  Rolls 
for  the  manor  of  Hellifield  for  the  Tuesday  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Luke  1482  and  5 July, 

28.  Calendar  oj  Charter  Rolls,  Vol.  VI,  1427-1516,  H.M.S.O.,  1927,  p.  11,  membrane  39. 

29.  H.  Speight:  The  Craven  and  North  West  Yorkshire  Highlands,  Elliot  Stock,  London,  1892,  p.  363. 

30.  On  Borthwick  see:  J.  J.  Vernon:  ‘Borthwick  Castle’,  in  Trans,  of  the  Hawick  Archaeological  Society,  1877; 

G.  T.  Clark:  Medieval  Military  Architecture,  1884,  Vol.  1,  pp.  247-56;  W.  M.  Mackenzie:  The  Medieval 
Castle  in  Scotland,  Methuen,  1927,  pp.  191-3;  Royal  Commission  on  Historic  Monuments:  Midlothian, 

H. M.S.O.,  1929,  pp.  3-9;  N.  M.  Shepherd:  ‘The  Hall-Tower  of  Borthwick’,  in  The  Scottish  Motor 
Traction  Magazine,  Vol.  XXXVI,  No.  4,  Oct.  1945,  pp.  19-23;  O.  Hill:  ‘Two  Scottish  Border 
Strongholds  - Borthwick  and  Hermitage’,  in  Country  Life,  Vol.  104,  16/7/1948,  pp.  126-8;  W.  D. 
Simpson:  Scottish  Castles,  H.M.S.O.,  Edinburgh,  1959,  p.  18;  S.  Cruden:  The  Scottish  Castle,  Nelson, 
1960,  espec.  pp.  131-6;  N.  Tranter:  The  Tortified  House  in  Scotland,  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh,  1962, 
pp.  94-5;  and  C.  McWilliam:  The  Buildings  of  Scotland  - Lothian  except  Edinburgh,  Penguin,  1978,  pp.  118- 
21. 

31.  His  will  is  dated  27  June  1449-  Reg.  Testamenta,  York,  Vol.  ii,  fob  198. 

32.  W.  Howard:  Hide  or  Hang,  1966,  pp.  48-9. 

33.  See  below. 
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1486  unfortunately  make  little  of  the  Hamertons  and  none  of  their  Peel.  4 That  of  1482 
enjoins  all  the  tenants  of  the  Hospitallers  in  Hellifield  to  erect  crosses  on  their  properties. 

On  the  whole  the  Peel  appears  to  have  had  a fairly  uneventful  existence  on  both  the 
local  and  the  national  scene  during  these  decades  as  but  one  of  the  Hamerton  residences, 
perhaps  already  being  subordinate  to  Wigglesworth  Hall  a few  miles  to  the  east,  on 
which  considerable  pre-Reformation  work  is  still  visible.3"  It  was  however  during  this 
period  that  Hamerton  prestige  moved  towards  its  apogee  with  Lawrence’s  son  and  heir, 
Richard  (died  1480),  marrying  off  his  daughter  Jane  to  a Baron  of  the  Exchequer  and 
being  knighted  himself,3'1  an  honour  also  accorded  his  son  and  successor  in  turn,  Sir 
Stephen  Hamerton — one  of  the  38  knights  assembled  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  in 
Barnsdale  to  welcome  the  new  king  Henry  VII  to  Yorkshire.3  At  Stephen’s  death,  the 
Inquisition  post  mortem  of  21  May,  1501  found  him  possessed  of  the  manor  of 
Halyffelde  worth  £141,  held  still  from  the  prior  of  the  Hospitallers  by  service  of  fealty 
and  Is  rent  yearly,  and  owing  suit  to  the  prior’s  court  at  Halyffelde  twice  a year.3* 

It  was,  however,  not  his  son,  John  (died  1513), 39  but  his  grandson,  another  Stephen  and 
also  knighted,  who  was  to  bring  Hellifield  on  to  the  national  scene  and  his  family  to  the 
point  of  complete  disgrace. 

The  sources  of  this  sudden  move  into  the  limelight  were  a domestic  dispute  and 
subsequently  Sir  Stephen  Hamerton’s  involvement  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  in  1536. 
The  first  of  these  events,  which  seems  not  to  have  been  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
latter,  involved  Elizabeth  his  mother  and  widow  of  John  Hamerton.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  holder  of  another  fortified  house — Middleton  Hall  in  Westmorland — 
and  was  to  put  this  experience  to  good  use.  She  married,  as  her  second  husband  (after  the 
death  ofjohn),  Edward  Stanley,  the  lame  battle  of  Flodden  veteran  and  brother  of  Lord 
Monteagle,  who  appears  to  have  expected  to  gain  materially  and  in  comfort  through  the 
acquisition  of  Hellifield  Peel  and  its  lands.  Not  only  did  the  Hamerton  widow  probably 
only  hold  this  Hamerton  property  for  life — revealing  thus  one  use  to  which  it  was  put  by 
those  resident  at  Wigglesworth — but  she  had  no  intention  of  letting  it  out  of  her  hands. 
The  scene  was  thereby  set  for  conflict,  and  a mini-siege  ensued  upon  Stanley’s  return 
from  a visit  to  his  brother  at  Conishead  in  September  1536,  whereupon  he  found  himself 
debarred  from  access  to  the  Peel.  Indeed,  Dame  Elizabeth,  apparently  on  the  advice  of 
her  son  and  one  of  their  friends,  Christopher  Aske,  proceeded  to  have  stones  thrown  at 
her  husband  from  the  garrets  of  the  Peel.  One  such  missile  hit  the  horse  of  Musgrave,  the 

34.  Hailstone  Collection,  York  Minster  Library.  These  have  been  transcribed  in  E.  W.  Crossley  (ed.): 
Documents  relating  to  the  lands  of  the  Preceptories  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society  Record  Series , Vol.  XCIV  for  1936,  Miscellanea  Vol.  IV,  1937,  pp.  165-6. 

35.  Lawrence  Hamerton  is  variously  referred  to  as  ‘ol  Wiklesworth  et  Helifield’  ( Register  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Richmond,  B.  M.  Harleian  MS  6978,  fol.  32),  and  ‘of  Wigglesworth  in  Craven’  (inscription  on  east 
window  of  Woodrove  chapel,  Wooley  church,  transcribed  in  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  27, 
1924,  p.  300).  Lawrence  Hamerton’s  son  and  testator  was  also  resident  at  Wigglesworth  in  June  1449 
(Reg.  Testamenta,  York,  Vol.  ii,  tol.  199b). 

The  usual  tales  exist  of  tunnels  connecting  some  of  the  Hamerton  houses  not  merely  with  local  churches 
but  with  each  other,  in  spite  of  the  great  distances  involved.  Thus  Wigglesworth  and  Hellifield  Peel  were 
allegedly  linked  in  this  way  despite  the  river  barrier  between  them,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  part  ot  a 
flagged,  walled  ‘passage’  4ft.  below  ground  was  uncovered  near  Wigglesworth  Hall  (H.  Speight:  op.  cit., 
p.  375.  See  also  F.  Riley:  The  Ribblefrom  its  Source  to  the  Sea,  Lambert,  Settle,  1914,  p.  68;  and  W.  Haward: 
op.  cit.,  p.  48). 

36.  For  his  will  see  Reg.  Test.,  York,  Vol.  V.  pp.  92-3,  transcribed  in  Testamenta  Eboracensia  - A selection  of 
wills  from  the  Registry  at  York,  Vol:  3,  Publications  of  the  Surtees  Society,  Vol.  XLV  for  1864,  1865,  pp. 
258-9.  Unfortunately  this  will  makes  no  mention  of  Helhlield. 

37.  J.  Leland:  Collectanea,  IV,  p.  185. 

38.  Inq.  Post  Mortem  Henry  VII,  Vol.  ii,  no.  391. 

39.  John  Hamerton’s  will  of  1513  (proved  January  1514-15)  again  makes  no  reference  to  the  Peel  - see 
Testamenta  Eboracensia  - A selection  of  wills  from  the  Registry  at  York,  Vol.  V,  Publications  of  the  Surtees 
Society,  Vol.  79  for  1884,  pp.  45-6. 
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King’s  servant,  and  Stanley  himself  was  dared  by  Elizabeth  to  enter  her  son’s  house — 
presumably  Wigglesworth — to  press  his  claim.  Further,  she  advised  him  to  go  away  and 
see  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  who  proved  unwilling  to  interfere  beyond  having  words 
with  his  cousin  Christopher  Aske.  By  this  time  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  rebellion  had 
broken  out  and  Stanley,  realising  his  chances  were  slipping  and  further  impoverishment 
likely,  ‘bound  himself  in  190  1.  to  Hamerton  and  Aske  to  suffer  his  wife  to  have  Helefyld 
for  life,  he  to  have  the  residue  of  the  rents  as  before’. 4(1  In  fact,  the  Hamertons  kept  back 
the  Martinmass  rents,  but  Stanley  did  not  dare  to  claim  them,  being  in  fear  of  the  rebels. 
Equally  fearful  of  going  to  his  wife  or  to  the  Peel,  thereby  breaking  the  bond  and  making 
himself  forfeit  to  the  king,  Stanley  was  subsequently  to  appeal  directly  by  letter  to  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  Thomas  Cromwell,  to  get  himself  restored  to  ‘Helefyld  pele’  by  means 
of  a writ  of  restitution  to  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,41  an  appeal  which  was  unsuccessful. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Stephen  Hamerton,  the  actual  tenant  of  the  Peel,  had  himself  become 
somewhat  half-heartedly  entangled  in  the  rebellion.4'  He  was  sought  out  by  a substantial 
group  of  300  rebels  while  hunting  on  19  October,  1536.  Seemingly  in  fear  of  their  threat 
to  rule  him  for  a change,  and  of  the  general  disorder,  he  acted  as  one  of  their  messengers 
dispatched  to  Skipton  castle  to  seek  the  support  of  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  in  the  rising. 
Thereafter  he  became  fully  embroiled,  taking  part  in  a campaign  down  the  Ribble  valley 
and  attending  the  rebel  gatherings  at  York  and  Pontefract,  having  been  pardoned  for  his 
initial  forced  involvement.  The  outcome  was  examination  in  the  Tower  of  London  on  25 
April,  1537, 43  a charge  against  him  of  treason  and  conspiracy  against  the  king  in  May,44 
and  trial  in  Westminster  Hall  on  16  May,  1537. 45 

Hamerton,  having  first  pleaded  not  guilty,  was  persuaded  by  one  means  or  another  to 
change  his  plea,  found  guilty  in  spite  of  an  apparently  minor  role  in  the  insurrection,46  and 
executed  at  Tyburn  on  25  May,  1537.  As  a knight,  he  was  merely  hanged  and  beheaded. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  ongoing  domestic  dispute  with  the  Stanleys  over 
Hellifield  Peel  affected  the  outcome,  since  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  in  the  king’s  favour  for 
his  role  during  the  rebellion  and  may  have  sought  to  further  his  cousin  Edward  Stanley’s 
claim  to  the  Peel  by  undermining  the  Hamertons.  Be  that  as  it  may,  success  was  not 
forthcoming  and  Dame  Elizabeth,  whose  brother  Sir  Francis  Bigot  was  also  hanged  for 
his  part  in  the  revolt,  apparently  remained  in  residence  until  her  death,47  not  long  after  Sir 
Stephen’s  only  son  Henry  died  on  3 August,  15374* — allegedly  of  grief  at  his  father’s 
execution.4’  In  1538,  Christopher  Aske  bequeathed  his  goods  at  Hellifield  Peel  to  Roger 
Hamerton,  reputedly  one  of  Sir  Stephen’s  nephews. M 

The  family  fortunes  thus  were  brought  from  a high  point  to  a very  low  ebb.  Reversion 
of  the  Peel  itself  now  lay  with  the  Crown,  which,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
had  an  account  drawn  up  for  ‘Helyfeld’  as  a possession  of  the  Preceptory  of  Newland. 

40.  Letters  and  Papers  Foreign  and  Domestic:  Henry  VIII,  Vol.  12,  Pt.  1,  1537,  H.M.S.O.,  1890,  No.  1321,  pp. 
598-9. 

41.  Ibid., 

42.  See  M.  Bateson:  ‘The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  and  Aske’s  Examination’,  English  History  Review,  Vol.  V. 
1890,  esp.  p.  340;  M.  H.  and  R.  Dodds:  The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  1536-7  and  the  Exeter  conspiracy  1538, 
Cambridge  UP,  1915,  Vol.  1,  pp.  53,  209-10,  219,  311-12,  and  345;  and  Vol.  2,  pp.  39,  83,  135,  143,  1 97— 
8,  204  and  214. 

43.  Letters  and  Papers  op . cit.,  Vol.  12,  Pt.  1,  No.  1034.  On  Hamerton’s  account  of  his  role  in  the  rebellion  see 
also  A.  C.  Tempest:  ‘Nicholas  Tempest  - a sufferer  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace’,  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Journal,  11,  1891,  esp.  pp.  252-70. 

44.  Letters  and  Papers  op.  cit.,  Vol.  12,  Pt.  1,  No.  1207. 

45.  Ibid.,  Nos.  1199,  1207  and  1227. 

46.  Ibid.,  No.  1227  (13). 

47.  Her  will  was  dated  3 May,  1538  and  was  proven  1 August,  1538-  York  Registry,  Vol.  11,  Fol.  315. 

48.  Inq.  postmortem,  1 August,  1538  - Thomas  Cole’s  Collection  of  Escheats,  Harleian  MS  411. 

49.  Whitaker:  op.  cit.,  1878  ed.,  Vol.  1,  p.  152. 

50.  J.  Raine:  Mem.  of  Hexham  Priory,  Vol.  1,  p.  clxii. 
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The  Bailiff,  Christopher  Lambert,  reported  no  arrears  in  spite  of  the  family  problems, 
with  155  4 d received  from  Elizabeth,  John  Hamerton’s  widow  and  now  Edward 
Stanley’s  wife,  for  farm  of  the  ‘manor  of  Helyffeld  and  a certain  other  messuage  and  nine 
bovates  of  land  demised  to  him  by  indenture  as  it  is  said’.  A further  6 d from  Elizabeth  was 
for  free  rent  of  a tenement  still  held  in  ETellifield.  ' 

In  1545/6,  the  manor  was  granted,  with  its  appurtenances,  to  George  Browne  and  his 
heirs  to  be  held  of  the  king  for  the  sum  of  £296  95.  2d.  Browne  is  alleged  to  have  married  a 
Hamerton  widow,"2  seemingly  paving  the  way  to  their  return  to  an  interest  in  the  Peel, 
but  his  tenure  seems  to  have  been  short-lived.  In  1553  he  received  permission  to  grant  the 
‘manor  of  Halyfeld  als.  Halyfelde  Peel’  to  Sir  Arthur  Darcy  (and  Ann  his  wife),  already  a 
considerable  landowner  in  Craven,  3 who  in  turn,  in  1555/6, 34  was  granted  leave  to  set  in 
motion  a chain  which  was  to  lead  back  to  the  Hamertons.  Darcy  and  his  wife  passed  on 
the  manors  of  Halyfeld  and  ‘Halyfelde  Peyle’,  together  with  16  messuages  and  14 
cottages  with  lands  there,  to  Anthony  Redman  and  to  John  Redman""  whose  son  Francis 
married  Margaret  Hamerton,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  attainted  Sir  Stephen’s  son, 
Henry. 

By  the  1560’s,  the  Hamertons,  in  the  form  ofjohn  Hamerton — the  son  of  Sir  Stephen’s 
younger  brother  Richard — were  even  more  active  in  seeking  the  return  of  what  they 
obviously  still  regarded  as  their  patrimony.  In  the  Easter  term  of  that  year  a warrant  was 
issued  against  the  claims  ofjohn  Hamerton  and  his  heirs  to  ‘land  in  Helleyfeld’  being 
disposed  of  by  the  Redmans  to  one  Wilfid  Banaster."'  But  in  that  same  year,  John  did 
acquire  ‘5  messuages  with  lands  in  Hallyfeld  and  the  moiety  of  4 messuages  with  lands 
there’  from  Thomas  Watson,"  as  well  as  the  moiety  of  a messuage  with  ‘lands  in 
Helleyfeld’  from  Francis  Redman,5"  who  was  confirmed  as  the  holder  in  the  Hilary  term 
of  1560/1. 59  Final  success  came  with  a fine  levied  at  Westminster  in  1561, 60  whereby  John 
and  Francis  Redman,  Margaret  the  wife  of  Francis,  Anthony  and  Thomas  Weston  and 
Thomas’s  wife  Alice  passed  the  ‘manor  of  Halleyfeld  als.  Helleyfeld  Pile’,  along  with  its 
watermill,  lands  and  ‘the  moiety  of  3 messuages  with  lands  in  the  same’  to  John 
Hamerton.  The  circle  was  complete  and  thereafter  the  Peel  remained  with  a direct  line  of 
Hamertons  until  its  abandonment.  Wigglesworth  Hall  was  by  contrast  sold  off  in  1575. 
However,  the  lordship  of  the  manor  of  Hellifield  was  apparently  soon  given  up  by  the 
Hamertons,  for  in  1587  Peter  Watson  was  given  possession  of  it  from  John  Hamerton,'’1 
and  Thomas  Mountenay  was  lord  of  the  manor  in  1590  when  the  bailiff  of  the  manor  or 
bailiwick  of  Hellifield  instituted  proceedings  in  chancery  against  John  Hamerton  to 
recover  certain  rents  in  arrear.6-  John  regained  the  manor  in  1602-3,  along  with  that  of 
Newton  and  40  messuages,  20  cottages  and  a watermill,  with  lands  in  the  same  place  and 
in  Long  Preston,  Rishworth  and  Sawreby  Deane,63  but  the  lordship  afterwards  went  to 


51.  Ministers  Account for  the  Preceptory  ofNewland  32  Henry  VIII,  P.R.O.  Ministers  Accounts  4458.  See  also  the 
transcript  in  E.  W.  Crossley  (ed.):  The  Preceptory  ofNewlands,  in  Miscellanea  Vol.  1,  Y.  A.S.R.S.,  LXI, 
1920,  p.  53. 

52.  Whitaker:  op.  cit.,  p.  152. 

53.  Feet  of  Fines  of  the  Tudor  Period,  Pt.  1,  Y.A.S.R.S.,  II,  1887,  p.  168. 

54.  Whitaker:  op.  cit.,  p.  153. 

55.  Feet  of  Fines  of  the  Tudor  Period,  Pt.  I,  op.  cit.,  p.  200. 

56.  Feet  of  Fines  of  the  Tudor  PerioJ,  Pt.  1,  Y.A.S.R.S.  II,  1887,  p.  234. 

57.  Ibid.,  p.236. 

58.  Ibid.,  p.  239. 

59.  Ibid.,  p.  243. 

60.  Ibid. , p.  251 . 

61.  Feet  of  Fines  of  the  Tudor  Period,  Pt.  Ill,  Y.A.S.R.S.,  VII,  1889,  p.  84. 

62.  See  document  in  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  2nd  Series  XX,  1903-5,  p.  239.  See  also 
E.  W.  Crossley  (ed.):  The  Preceptory  ofNewland,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 

63.  Feet  of  Fines  of  the  Tudor  Period,  Pt.  IV,  Y.A.S.R.S.,  VIII,  1890,  p.  205. 
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the  Sunderlands — Richard  Sunderland  holding  a court  there  on  27  September,  1616.  4 
Similarly,  a 1628  rental  of  the  ‘mannor  ofHellifield  in  Craven  formerly  a property  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem’  makes  mention  neither  of  Hamertons  nor  of  their  Peel.65 

In  spite  of  the  emergence  of  the  first  topographers  in  this  period  neither  Leland  nor 
Camden  mention  Hellifield  Peel,  setting  an  unfortunate  tradition  followed  by  the  Magna 
Britannia  of  the  1730s,  Grose  in  the  1780s,  and  Britton  and  Brayley  as  late  as  the  early 
1880s.  Only  Roger  Dodsworth,  the  Yorkshire  antiquary,  appears  to  have  paid  the  place 
any  attention,  visiting  Stephen  Hamerton  ofHellifield  Peel  (died  1651)  on  16  April,  1630. 
Unfortunately,  he  again  threw  little  or  no  light  on  the  building,  as  opposed  to  the  family, 
at  this  stage,6'  though  at  some  point  during  the  seventeenth  century  the  court  between  the 
two  western  turrets  of  the  tower  was  filled  with  the  block  projecting  westwards,  and 
some  refenestration  occurred. 

In  the  1650s,  John  Hamerton  of  Hellifield  sold  some  land  to  Thomas  Heber  of  West 
Marton, 67  but  for  the  most  part  Hamerton  seems  quietly  to  have  succeeded  Hamerton 
until  John  Hamerton  is  described,  presumably  mistakenly,  as  being  ofHellifield  Place  at 
his  death  in  1763. 65  In  1780,  James  Hamerton  ofHellifield  paid  for  two  male  servants  in 
the  tax  levied  on  such  staff — a very  modest  number  indeed.69  It  was  also  during  the 
eighteenth  century  that  the  large  windows  were  inserted  in  the  tower,  opening  it  up 
considerably  and  greatly  altering  its  aspect. 

We  have  a clearer  idea  of  the  Peel  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  thanks  to  a print 
contributed  by  James  Hamerton  (1749-1824)  to  Whitaker’s  history  of  Craven,  which 
was  first  published  in  1805.  This  view  from  the  north-east  clearly  reveals  five  features  of 
the  building  by  that  stage: 

(1)  All  trace  of  the  earlier  hall  block  had  now  been  destroyed; 

(2)  the  north  west  corner,  flanked  by  the  north  west  turret  and  the  extended  infill  of  the 
court  between  the  turrets,  had  itself  been  filled  with  the  probably  new  crenellation 
extended  around  its  summit; 

(3)  further  extensions  of  the  building,  at  least  that  to  the  east  had  not  yet  taken  place; 

(4)  the  garden  or  orchard  to  the  west  was  still  apparently  not  formally  laid  out; 

(5)  the  ha-ha  is  shown  as  a water-filled,  more  substantial  moat,  revetted  in  stone  on  its 
inner  face,  at  least  at  its  north  east  corner. 

The  first  extensions  to  this  eighteenth  century  aspect  of  the  house  referred  to  above 
under  (3),  and  forming  in  part  a servant’s  hall,7’  were  apparently  added  in  the  early  part  of 
the  next  century,  as  they  appear  on  John  Greenwood’s  map  of  the  township  ofHellifield, 
as  surveyed  in  1839,  though  only  produced  in  1856.  Indeed,  the  Peel  is  reported  as  having 
been  modernised  thus  by  James  Hamerton,71  presumably  the  Cambridge-educated 
barrister  (1779-1865),  who  succeeded  his  father,  also  a James,  described  as  residing  at 
Hellifield  in  18227“  but  who  died  in  1824. 73  At  that  stage,  Hellifield  consisted  of  some  3300 

64.  Ferrand  MS  - see  copy  in  E.  W.  Crossley  (ed.);  Documents  relating  to  the  lands  oj  the  Preceptories  of  the  Knights 
Hospitaller,  op.  cit. , pp.  166-8. 

65.  See  text  from  Howroyd  MSS  in  E.  W.  Crossley  (ed.):  The  Preceptory  of  Newland,  op.  cit.,  pp.  80-3. 

66.  Bodleian  Dodsworth  MSS  D.155,  Fol.  1. 

67.  See  will  of  Thomas  Heber  - Wootton,  142  - in  J.  W.  Clay  (ed.):  Abstracts  of  Yorkshire  Wills  . . . 1665-6, 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association  Record  Series,  Vol.  IX,  1890,  p.  124. 

68.  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Vol.  33,  1763,  p.  257. 

69.  J.  J.  Cartwright:  List  of  persons  in  Yorkshire  who  paid  the  tax  on  male  servants  in  1780,  in  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  14,  1897,  p.  72. 

70.  Speight:  op.  cit.,  p.  363. 

71.  See  e.g.  G.  A.  Cooke:  Topographical  and  Statistical  Description  oj  the  County  of  York,  Sherwood,  Neely  and 
Jones,  London,  n.d.,  p.  110;  and  W.  White:  History,  Gazeteer  and  Directory  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
R.  Leader,  Sheffield,  1838,  Vol.  II,  p.  832. 

72.  E.  Baines:  History,  Directory  and  Gazeteer  of  the  County  oj  York,  Baines,  Leeds,  1822,  Vol.  2,  p.  522. 
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acres,  mostly  the  property  of  the  Hamertons  at  the  Peel.  4 The  land  was  composed  of 
2968  acres  of  meadow  and  pasture,  24  of  arable  and  78  woodland  (as  well  as  254  acres  of 
common  land).  " In  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  Peel,  a regularly  laid-out  garden  is 
found  to  the  west  in  Greenwood’s  map  of  1839,  while  one  of  the  cottages  built  just  to  the 
north-west  of  the  house  was  that  of  a gardener. 7< 

In  1874,  the  Peel  is  described  as  the  residence  of  John  Hamerton  esq.,77  but  in  1892  as 
the  seat  of  Frank  J.  Bright,  a nephew  of  the  politician  John  Bright.  78 

The  building  apparently  underwent  some  further  improvement  and  restoration  a little 
before  World  War  l,79  a photograph  of  1897  showing  a complete  absence  of  the 
projecting  building  still  partly  surviving.80 

The  Hamertons  continued  to  hold  Hellifield  until  the  direct  male  line  began  to  fail  with 
Chisnall  Hamerton  (born  1865),  lord  of  Hellifield  manor  from  1894  until  his  death  in 
1908.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Rose  (died  1947)  remarried  in  1910  and  the  succession  to 
Hellifield  descended  to  the  only  child  of  her  former  marriage,  Dorothy  Helen  Warden 
Hamerton  (born  1898)  who  was  described  as  ‘of  Hellifield’  by  1937. 81  In  1931  the 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  were  received  at  the  Peel  on  their  summer  outing  by  a 
Mrs.  Nicholson.8-  While  the  seat  was  still  given  as  the  Peel,  the  Hamerton  residence  was 
now  in  Chapel  Allerton,  Leeds.83  Although  Pool  Cottage,  back  in  Hellifield,  had  become 
the  residence  by  1952, 84  the  Peel  itself  was  abandoned  altogether  after  World  War  II,  and 
its  roof  lead  was  removed.  Thereafter,  internal  collapse  has  been  rapid  and  extensive,  if 
not  actually  aided. 

Dorothy  Hamerton  sold  the  Peel  estate  in  1948  to  Harry  Lund  of  Otley,  who  retained 
it  until  his  death  in  1964.  Thereupon,  in  1965,  his  executors  split  the  property  into  three 
parts — separating  Goosemere  Height  Farm  and  Tenley  Farm  from  the  main  body  of  the 
Peel  homestead,  wood  and  lake.  The  Peel  was  purchased  by  Florence  Mary  Hargreaves 
who,  on  her  death  in  1975,  left  it  to  her  children,  Raleigh  Hargreaves  and  his  sister  of 
Skipton,  who  remained  its  joint  owners  in  1982. 88 


73.  James  was  one  of  the  first  Hamertons  to  marry  really  far  afield,  in  Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  Essex  - see 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  Vol.  76,  1806,  p.  381.  See  also:  J.  Burke:  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  History  of  the 
Commoners  oj  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  enjoying  territorial  possessions  or  high  official  rank,  pub.  for  H.  Colburn 
by  R.  Bentley,  London,  1833,  Vol.  1,  p.  521. 

74.  White:  op.  cit.,  p.  832. 

75.  S.  Lewis:  Topographical  Dictionary  of  England,  Lewis,  London,  7th  ed.,  1848,  Vol.  2. 

76.  Speight:  op.  cit.,  p.  363. 

77.  Handbook Jor  Travellers  in  Yorkshire,  Murray,  London,  1874,  p.  434. 

78.  Speight:  op.  cit.,  p.  362. 

79.  L.  Riley:  The  Ribble from  its  source  to  the  Sea,  Lambert,  Settle,  1914,  p.  68. 

80.  National  Monuments  Record. 

81.  H.  Pirie-Gordon  (ed.):  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry,  Shaw  Pub.,  15th  ed.,  1937,  pp.  1024-5. 

82.  Yorkshire  Archaeological fourtial,  Vol.  30,  1931,  p.  422. 

83.  Pirie-Gordon:  op.  cit.,  p.  1025. 

84.  L.  G.  Pine:  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry,  17th  ed.,  1952,  p.  238. 

85.  Information  on  ownership  since  1964  from  Mr.  R.  H.  Hargreaves. 
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LADY  ELIZABETH  HASTINGS 

By  Beatrice  Scott 


Early  Life 

It  is  perhaps  surprising  that  so  little  is  known  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  in  an  area 
where  she  was  such  a great  benefactress.  Possibly  it  is  because  she  was  a very  secret 
person  and  no  really  good  biography  of  her  has  been  written;  the  best  is  an  article  Miss  J. 
G.  Jones  wrote  for  the  Church  Quarterly  in  1938.  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  was  born  three 
hundred  years  ago,  on  19  April  1682,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  She  was  the 
fourth  daughter  of  Theophilus,  7th  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Lewys, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Lewys  of  Ledstone  Hall,  Yorkshire.  Of  the  nine  children  which  the 
7th  Earl  had  by  his  first  wife  only  Elizabeth  and  George  (8th  Earl)  survived  to  adulthood. 

In  1685,  the  year  of  Charles  II’s  death,  Louis  XIV  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes  which 
meant  that  200,000  Protestants  who  had  not  been  coerced  into  becoming  Roman 
Catholics,  left  France  for  Holland,  Germany  and  England.  This  was  not  a very  wise 
move  on  the  part  of  Louis,  as  the  last  thing  he  wanted  was  William,  Stadtholder  of 
Holland,  on  the  throne  of  England.  James  II  was  an  ardent  Roman  Catholic  but  he  could 
only  restore  Catholicism  to  England  with  the  help  of  the  French  or  the  Irish.  In  1688 
James  II  fled.  The  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  was  a member  of  the  Privy  Council  and  had 
held  office  under  James,  was  detained  in  custody.  He  carried  on  a cryptic  correspondence 
with  his  wife,  who  was  pregnant  and  living  in  London.1  Often  he  addressed  her  as  ‘Mrs. 
Lewys’  and  she  replied,  ‘Dear  Brother’.  He  was  very  concerned  about  his  health  and 
wrote  asking  for  his  cough  lozenges.  His  wife  urged  him  to  wear  a flannel  nightcap. 

In  December  1688  a rumour  was  circulated  that  the  Irish  soldiers  were  marching  on 
London  to  murder  the  Protestants,  who  responded  by  burning  the  property  of  the 
Papists.  A night  of  terrifying  riots  ensued,  the  sky  was  lit  up  by  the  flames  of  the  burning 
buildings.  Lady  Elizabeth,  or  Betty  as  she  was  known  throughout  her  life,  had  some 
confused  recollection  of  the  ‘Night  of  the  Cry  of  the  Irish’.2  She  remembered  being  lifted 
out  of  the  window  into  the  garden  and  being  taken  to  another  house.  She  also 
remembered  her  sister  Mary  sitting  on  her  grandmother’s  knee,  whilst  she  and  her 
brother  George  knelt  by  the  bed  of  their  dying  mother. 

Her  sister  Mary  died  of  smallpox  in  1691  and  in  1690  her  father  had  married  the 
widowed  Lady  Kilmorey,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  George  and 
Betty  became  very  close,  as  so  often  happens  with  step-children.  George  was  unhappy  at 
school  and  begged  his  father  to  take  him  away.  The  Earl  removed  him  from  Eton  and 
sent  him  to  school  in  London  and  then  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  When  his  father 
died  in  1701,  George,  now  8th  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  raised  a regiment  of  foot  at  his  own 
expense  to  fight  under  Marlborough  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  1704  he  wrote  to 
Lady  Betty  from  Turin3  suggesting  that  she  should  marry,  but  not  willing  to  take  that 
advice  himself  ‘A  man  that  loves  rest  and  quiet  must  not  marry  another  that  loves  show 
and  pageantry  . . . upon  these  accounts  I don’t  love  to  impose  what  I think  good  on 

1.  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts,  Report  on  the  Manuscripts  of  the  late  Reginald  Rawdon 
Hastings  Esq.  (referred  to  below  as  HMSS),  II,  (1930),  pp.  189,  203.  Lady  Elizabeth’s  baptism  is  recorded 
in  the  register  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  London  under  14  May  1682. 

2.  G.  Hastings  Wheler  (ed.),  Hastings  Wheler  Family  Letters,  1693-1704.  Lady  Betty  Hastings  and  her  brother 
(referred  to  below  as  HW,  I),  Chiswick  1929,  p.  12. 

3.  H.W.  I,  p.  62. 
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another  body.  Everybody  must  choose  for  oneself,  and  so  my  dear  I shall  not  much  press 
you  to  anything’. 

On  4 September  he  wrote  again.4 5  ‘When  I come  home  I’ll  settle,  take  a little  house,  buy 
a little  library,  live  very  privately  and  happily  without  the  noise  of  a wife.  This  is  my 
present  scheme.  Am  I in  the  wrong,  my  dear?’ 

George,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  did  not  have  long  to  enjoy  his  quiet  life  in  England.  He 
died  suddenly  on  22  February  1704/5.  He  was  employing  Dr.  Henry  Sike,  who  became 
Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge  University  in  1705,  to  purchase  books  for  his  library. 
It  seems,  from  a letter  from  Dr.  Sike  to  Lady  Betty,  that  the  Earl  had  an  illegitimate  son  in 
Holland  - which  is  perhaps  not  surprising  as  the  Earl  had  been  campaigning  in  the  Low 
Countries  since  1697. 

'Utrecht,  10  Mar  1704/5 

Madam,6 

I take  quite  feelingly  a part  in  the  sorrow  which  has  pleased  God  to  bring  upon  you  in 
taking  away  so  suddently  your  very  dear  brother,  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  I pray  God  to 
console  you  in  the  loss  in  which  little  Mr.  Henry  Hastings  is  also  inconsolable  ...  I had 
planned  to  go  this  evening  to  Amsterdam  to  conclude  tomorrow  the  business  about  the 
library,  but  at  this  time  I go  to  the  post  to  notify  those  concerned  there  is  nothing  doing  . . 

1 pray  you  madam  to  let  me  know  by  first  post  if  you  wish  that  little  Mr.  Hastings  is  to 
stay  here  as  my  Lord  ordered  in  his  last  letter  or  that  I bring  him  with  me  to  England.  ’ 

For  a time  at  least  Henry  remained  in  Utrecht.  On  20  July  17057  Lady  Betty  wrote  to 
Dr.  Sike: 

‘I  have  received  the  favour  of  yours  and  have  taken  care  to  return  money  to  little 
Harry’s  master  at  Utreck.  I have  also  taken  the  freedome  to  send  you  a catalogue  of  books 
that  were  my  brother’s,  which  I desire  you  to  show  to  some  booksellers.  I fancy  the 
French  ones  will  give  most  for  them,  there  is  some  fine  pieces  of  sculpture  mentioned 
which  I believe  not  so  likely  to  be  disposed  of  to  them  to  advantage.’ 

Lady  Betty  wrote  several  letters  to  Dr.  Sike  on  the  subject  of  disposing  of  her  brother’s 
library,  for  which  she  hoped  to  obtain  about  £60. 8 

It  is  not  known  when  little  Henry  Hastings  came  to  England,  where  he  lived  or  where 
he  was  educated.  There  is  a strong  probability  that  Lady  Betty  made  all  these 
arrangements,  though  he  was  never  known  as  her  nephew.  The  Eighth  and  Ninth  Earls 
were  very  reserved  and  Lady  Betty  even  more  so.  She  even  gave  money  to  public 
charities  in  secret,  so  that  where  her  own  family  was  concerned  she  was  likely  to  be  even 
more  secretive.  However,  it  is  unlikely  that  she  concealed  Henry’s  origins  through 
prudery.  The  letters  she  wrote  and  received  show  how  she  enjoyed  the  gossip  of  the  day. 

Even  before  her  brother  died  Lady  Betty  was  extremely  wealthy,  being  co-heir  with 
him  to  the  great  riches  their  grandfather  had  acquired  as  an  East  Indian  merchant. 

The  divine  Aspasia 

The  playwright,  William  Congreve,  was  a second  cousin  of  Lady  Betty.  He  was  born 
at  Bardsey  Grange,  Yorkshire,  in  January  1669/70.  This  house  was  on  the  estate  of  Sir 
John  Lewys,  Lady  Betty’s  grandfather.  Congreve’s  maternal  great-grandfather  was  Dr. 
Timothy  Bright,  a physician  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  London.  Later  he  took 
Holy  Orders  and  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Methley  and  Barwick-in-Elmet, 

4.  HW,  I,  p.  63. 

5.  Not  much  is  known  of  Dr.  Sike,  who  came  from  Bremen.  In  1712  he  was  found  hanged  in  his  room  at 
Cambridge.  Where  the  Earl  and  Sike  met  is  not  known;  perhaps  it  was  on  the  Continent,  but  there  is  a 
possibility  that  he  worked  for  the  8th  Earl  in  England.  In  the  Leicester  Archives  is  a letter  from  Lady  Betty 
in  which  she  urges  her  half-brother  to  finish  his  accounts  and  take  his  wife  to  Bath  for  her  health.  ‘When 
Lord  Huntingdon  sets  about  business  in  earnest  I know  nobody  that  doth  it  more  effectively,  but  my  late 
brother  Huntingdon  . . . had  always  a man  who  was  Master  of  Arts  to  audit  them  for  him.’ 

6.  HW,  I,  p.  71.  There  is  a note  saying  that  it  is  translated  from  the  French. 

7.  Sike  Letters,  Trinity  College  Library,  Cambridge,  R4.41. 

8.  Ibid. 
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Yorkshire.  There  were  complaints  of  his  laxity  in  fulfilling  his  pastoral  duties,  but  his 
most  notable  achievement  was  his  invention  of  a system  of  shorthand.  His  son, 
Timothy,  a barrister,  married  Edith  Lewys,  daughter  of  John  Lewys  of  Marr.  They  had 
four  children,  who  were  orphaned  and  brought  up  by  their  uncle,  Sir  John  Lewys.  Mary 
Bright  married  a young  clergyman,  Walter  Browning  and  their  daughter  Mary  married 
Colonel  William  Congreve,  father  of  the  playwright.  When  William  was  two  years  old 
his  parents  moved  to  London  and  then  to  Ireland,  where  he  attended  school  and 
university. 

When  William  Congreve  came  to  London  to  start  his  career  as  a playwright  he  found  it 
to  his  advantage  that  both  his  Lewys  great-aunts  had  married  into  the  nobility.  He 
admired  his  cousin  Lady  Betty  and  in  the  49th  number  of  the  The  Tatler,  16July,  1709,  he 
wrote  on  the  character  of  Aspasia,  which  was  the  perhaps  unsuitable  name  he  gave  to 
Lady  Betty,9 10  ‘So  illustrious  a pattern  to  all  who  love  things  praiseworthy  as  the  divine 
Aspasia  ...  In  the  midst  of  the  most  ample  fortune,  and  the  veneration  of  all  that  behold 
and  know  her,  without  the  least  affectation  she  consults  retirement,  the  contemplation  of 
her  own  being  and  that  Supreme  Power  that  bestowed  it  . . . This  lady  is  the  most  exact 
oeconomist  without  appearing  busy;  the  most  strictly  virtuous,  without  tasting  the 
praise  of  it;  and  shuns  applause  with  as  much  industry  as  others  do  reproach.  This 
character  is  so  particular  that  it  will  very  easily  be  fixed  on  her  only  by  all  who  know  her; 
but  I daresay  she  will  be  the  last  that  finds  it  out.’ 

When  Congreve  wrote  this  Lady  Betty  had  left  London  and  was  living  at  Ledstone. 
Her  contemporaries  described  her  as  a beautiful  and  attractive  woman.  Kneller  painted 
her  portrait  in  1693  when  she  was  eleven  years  old;  he  painted  her  again  in  about  1710.  In 
her  Bank  Account  at  Hoare’s  Bank  in  London  there  is  a payment  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
for  £16-2-6  in  April  1712.  Sir  Richard  Steele  probably  became  acquainted  with  Lady 
Betty  through  his  friend  Congreve  and  in  the  46th  number  of  The  Tatler  wrote  an  essay 
on  the  misuse  of  words,  particularly  the  word  love,  so  often  used  instead  of  lust.  Using 
the  name  Aspasia  again,  he  wrote  ...  ‘Yet  though  her  mien  carries  much  more  invitation 
than  command,  to  behold  her  is  an  immediate  check  to  loose  behaviour;  and  to  love  her  is 
a liberal  education  for,  it  being  the  nature  of  all  love  to  create  an  imitation  of  the  beloved 
person  in  the  lover,  a regard  for  Aspasia  naturally  produces  a decency  of  manners,  and  to 
love  her  is  a liberal  education  for,  it  being  the  nature  of  all  love  to  create  an  imitation  of 
the  beloved  person  in  the  lover,  a regard  for  Aspasia  naturally  produces  a decency  of 
manners,  and  good  conduct  of  life  in  her  admirers.’  Thackeray,  in  his  “English 
Humourists  of  the  C18”  wrote  that  Steele  ‘paid  the  finest  compliment  that  perhaps  ever 
was  offered’,  but  misquotes  Steele  as  ‘to  have  loved  her  was  a liberal  education’.  But  this 
shows  that  Lady  Betty  was  admired  not  just  among  a narrow  circle  of  ‘Religious 
Friends’,  but  by  men  of  the  world  and  of  wit. 

By  1706  it  was  quite  clear  that  Lady  Betty  had.  decided  not  to  marry,  not  from  lack  of 
suitors;"  for  after  her  death  the  proposals  of  marriage  she  had  received  were  found,  tied 
up  in  a blue  ribbon.  There  is  an  interesting  letter  from  Lady  Will  Paulett  written  on  26 
August  1706  ‘.  . . For  though  your  Lsp  is  pleased  to  say  you  have  taken  a resolution  not  to 

9.  Aspasia  (‘welcome’),  a courtesan  of  Miletus,  famous  for  her  charm  and  wit,  was  mistress  of  Pericles  of 
Athens. 

10.  G.  Hastings  Wheler  (ed.),  Hastings  Wheler  Family  Letters,  1704-1739  (HW,  II)  Wakefield  1935,  pp.  43-44: 
an  unsigned  letter  of  20 June,  year  not  given.  ‘Madam  ...  I communicate  to  you  the  general  sentiments 
of  the  sensible  part  of  the  world  on  the  match  you  are  going  to  make  with  Lord  Sherard  ...  I had  no 
acquaintance  with  this  gentleman  . . . the  character  my  lord  your  brother  gave  of  him  ...  he  knew  him 
to  be  ignorant,  silly,  conceited,  ill  natured,  covetous  ...  he  was  half  baked  and  insipid  . . . My  Ld 
Huntingdon  was  a man  of  too  great  a penetration  for  you  to  doubt  his  judgement  . . . and  shd  methinks 
hinder  you  from  doing  a thing,  which  wd  not  fail  to  make  him  uneasy  in  his  grave  and  you  unhappy  all  yr 
life  long.’  Presumably  this  was  Bennet,  3rd  Baron  Sherard,  later  Earl  of  Hillsborough. 
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change  your  condition,  I can’t  but  hope  you  will  think  better  of  it  and  make  one  happy 
man  which  I heartily  wish  might  be  Lord  Winchester’." 

Perhaps  Lady  Betty  was  wise  when  she  decided  not  to  marry  and  to  refuse  Lord 
Winchester’s  proposal  of  marriage;  he  was  known  as  a ‘handsome  and  agreeable 
libertine’.  He  married  a friend  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  Lady  Anne  Vaughan,  a 
great  heiress.'  He  enjoyed  her  wealth,  but  abandoned  her  to  a lonely  and  unhappy  life. 
Lady  Louisa  Stuart  wrote: 

‘This  young  lady  was  precisely  in  the  situation  which  Lady  Mary  always  maintained 
was  to  be  the  most  perilous  and  pitiable  incident  to  womankind;  that  of  a great  heiress  at 
her  own  free  disposal.’  After  her  death  Lord  Winchester,  then  Duke  of  Bolton,  married 
Lavinia  Fenton,  the  first  ‘Polly  Peachum’  of  Gay’s  ‘Beggar’s  Opera’,  by  whom  he  had 
had  three  illegitimate  sons.  Probably  having  too  much  money  was  the  strongest  reason 
for  Lady  Betty’s  decision  not  to  marry. 

There  were  other  influences  which  made  her  decide  to  remain  single.  Mary  Astell 
(1666-1731)  was  a friend  and  formative  influence  on  her  life. 13  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Newcastle  merchant  and  was  educated  by  her  clerical  uncle  who  perceived  her 
intellectual  abilities.  She  settled  in  London  and  then  moved  to  Chelsea.  In  1694  she 
published  ‘A  Serious  Proposal  to  Ladies'  which  was,  ‘To  erect  a Monastary  or  if  you  will  a 
Religious  Retirement  and  as  such  to  have  a double  aspect  being  not  only  a retreat  from 
the  world  for  those  that  desire  that  advantage,  but  an  Institution  and  precious  discipline 
to  get  us  to  do  the  greatest  good  in  it.’  There  were  to  be  no  vows  or  irrevocable 
obligations  and  it  was  to  be  strictly  Church  of  England.  It  was  intended  as  much  for 
mental  as  religious  training.  ‘.  . . Ignorance  and  a narrow  education  lay  the  foundations  of 
vice.  ’ At  first  it  received  a favourable  reception  and  she  published  a second,  longer  part  in 
1697  dedicated  to  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark  (later  Queen  Anne):  ‘A  certain  great  lady 
offered  a sum  of  £10,000  towards  the  erection  of  a sort  of  college  for  the  education  and 
improvement  of  the  female  sex  and  as  a retreat  for  those  ladies  who  nauseating  the  parade 
of  the  world  might  find  a happy  recess  from  the  noise  and  hurry  of  it.  ’ Miss  M.  G.  Jones'4 
argues  that  the  most  likely  backer  of  this  scheme  for  higher  education  of  women  was 
either  Queen  Anne  or  Lady  Betty  Hastings;  though  she  would  have  been  only  fifteen 
years  old  at  the  time,  she  was  co-heir  with  her  brother  of  the  great  wealth  of  her 
grandfather. 

Bishop  Burnett  managed  to  crush  the  idea,  maintaining  it  would  be  preparing  the  way 
for  Popish  orders  and  a nunnery,  Mrs.  Astell  argued  that  the  institution  was  academic 
rather  than  monastic.  In  an  undated  letter  to  her  half-sister,  Lady  Anne,  Lady  Betty 
wrote  ‘.  . . you  know  that  having  a Religious  regular  well  ordered  family  has  been  one  of 
the  things  my  heart  has  most  desired,  and  the  many  disappointments  I have  met  in  this 
way  has  not,  and  I think  never  will  prevent  my  endeavouring  of  it’,  which  seems  to 
indicate  she  had  been  frustrated  in  some  scheme.  Mary  Astell  was  pilloried  by  Swift  in 
the  32nd  and  63rd  numbers  of  The  Tatler  under  ‘Madonella’s  Platonic  College’. 

On  16  May  1731  Lady  Betty  wrote  from  Ledstone  to  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man 
‘The  great  and  good  Mrs.  Astell  died  at  Chelsea  the  9th  of  this  month.  She  was  five  days 
actually  a-dying  . . . She  begged  to  see  no  more  of  her  old  friends  and  acquaintance, 
having  done  with  the  world  and  made  her  peace  with  God,  what  she  had  then  to  do  was 
to  bear  her  pains  with  patience,  cheerfulness  and  entire  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will.’1 

11.  HW.  II.  Charles  Paulet,  Marquess  of  Winchester,  was  21  in  1706. 

12.  The  Letters  and  Works  of  Ladv  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  London  1893,  introduction. 

13.  DNB,  II,  p.  201. 

14.  In  the  Church  Quarterly  Review  (1938). 

15.  Both  in  C.  E.  Medhurst,  Life  and  Work  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings,  Leeds  1914,  pp.  230-31 , and  inj.  Keble, 
Life  of  Thomas  Wilson,  London  1863,  the  letter  is  dated  1737,  but  in  the  records  of  Chelsea  parish  and  in  the 
DNB  Mary  Astell’s  death  is  recorded  as  14  May  1731.  Also  Medhurst  writes  ‘Mary  Asbelf,  as  does 
Keble,  but  corrects  it  to  Astell  in  the  preface. 
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There  is  a letter  in  the  SPCK  records  from  Mrs.  Astell,  written  1 1 June  1 71 2 to  say  that 
\ . . Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  had  founded  a school  in  Chelsea  in  1709,  her  example  made 
several  other  ladies  join,  so  that  by  the  following  June  1710  there  were  subscriptions  of 
£50  and  it  was  opened  for  teaching  thirty  girls  in  that  year.’"’  The  school  was  to  be 
governed  by  ladies  and  always  to  be  governed  by  women.  This  is  possibly  the  first 
instance  in  England  of  a female  governing  body.  The  school  for  daughters  of  pensioners 
at  the  Royal  Hospital  Chelsea  was  built  in  the  old  artificers’  yard,  now  demolished.  The 
school  was  closed  in  1862.  The  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings’  Trust  still  supports  the 
endowment  which  contributes  each  year  to  organizations  for  daughters  of  soldiers.17 

Mary  Astell  was  undoubtedly  a bluestocking  and  a feminist.  On  the  other  hand,  Lady 
Betty,  though  she  had  sympathy  with  such  a movement  and  the  education  of  women  and 
girls,  was  of  too  self-effacing  a nature  to  take  a militant  part.  In  her  will,  twenty  children 
were  to  be  taught  at  Ledsham  and  Thorp  Arch,  ten  in  Wyke  and  Collingham.  ‘In  the 
winter  when  the  days  are  short  or  the  weather  bad  and  the  children  unable  to  get  to 
school,  then  the  numbers  to  be  made  up  of  such  adults  as  being  conscious  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  desirous  of  learning  to  read  ...  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Housekeepers  if  so 
unhappy  as  not  to  have  been  taught  to  read  will  not  be  ashamed  to  go  for  instruction  and 
those  that  have  been  more  happy  will  give  their  servants  time  in  school  hours.’ 

Religious  friends  and  the  SPCK 

Lady  Betty  was  deeply  affected  by  the  sudden  death  of  her  brother  George  in  1704/5. 18 
Though  she  lived  at  the  house  of  Sir  John  Pope  Blunt  at  Fittenhanger,  near  St.  Albans, 
Herts,  she  also  had  lodgings  at  St.  James’s  Street,  London,  where  she  was  frequently 
visited  by  Sir  John  Philipps  who,  she  wrote,  had  introduced  her  to  several  Religious 
people. 

Nearly  all  these  religious  friends  were  connected  with  or  were  members  of  the  SPCK. 
Most  of  Lady  Betty’s  charitable  work  and  benefactions  were  influenced  by  the  work  of 
the  SPCK,  though  she  never  became  a member  because  there  were  no  women  members. 
Indeed  she  did  not  become  a subscriber  until  1729,  but  was  in  continuous  correspondence 
with  the  Society  from  1715  until  her  death  in  1739.  Religious  societies  had  existed  in  the 
Church  of  England  from  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  but  the  SPCK  was 
different  in  that  it  was  a practical  society  with  the  aim  of  effecting  some  of  the  social 
reforms  so  much  needed.  C.  K.  Lowther  Clarke  in  his  history  of  the  SPCK  wrote,  ‘The 
SPCK  was  founded  to  do  practical  work,  not  to  promote  devotion  - that  was  the 
indispensable  foundation  of  their  activities.’ 

In  1695  Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  received  a request  from  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  asking  him  to  appoint  a commissioner  to  divide  the  colony  into  parishes. 
Compton  appointed  Thomas  Bray,  Rector  of  Sheldon  near  Birmingham,  for  this  task. 
He  left  his  parish  in  charge  of  an  excellent  curate,  who  had  been  a poor  scholar  with  him 
at  All  Souls.  Bray  remained  a pluralist  nearly  all  his  clerical  life.  He  discovered  that  the 
only  clergy  he  could  find  for  this  pioneer  work  in  America  were  so  impoverished  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  buy  the  books  necessary  for  their  missionary  work.  So  with  the 
help  of  money  from  the  two  Archbishops,  five  Bishops  and  other  philanthropic 
supporters,  Bray  began  his  scheme  for  parochial  libraries.  Ever  since  boyhood  Bray  had 
a passion  for  books  and,  as  he  said,  he  lived  in  an  ‘inquizative  age’  he  was  determined  to 
help  to  satisfy  these  inquiring  minds. 

16.  SPCK,  B/BCA  1/3,  No.  3002. 

17.  There  is  a receipt  of  Mary  Astell’s  dated  4 September  1730  for  £50,  part  of  £200  promised  by  Lady  Betty 
towards  building  a charity  school  for  teaching  and  instructing  the  children  of  poor  soldiers  (HW,  II,  p. 
87). 

18.  The  monumental  plaque  which  she  erected  in  his  memory  is  in  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly. 
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When  Queen  Anne  had  approved  of  the  capital  of  Maryland  being  named  Annapolis,19 
Bray  approached  her  with  the  library  scheme  and  she  donated  £44.  In  1696  the  first  books 
were  ready  to  be  despatched.  All  had  the  name  of  the  Library  stamped  in  gold  on  the 
covers.  Eventually  Bray  sent  1095  books  worth  £350  to  Annapolis  Library.  Other 
libraries  received  books  worth  £300  for  Charleston,  St.  Mary,  Maryland  £82,  Herring 
Creek  £48,  William  and  Mary  College  £50,  Boston  £99.105,  New  York  £67.175, 
Bermuda’s  three  libraries  £99,  Cape  Corso  Castle  £33,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Libraries 
in  fifty  Parishes  in  Virginia  £50.  A library  worth  £50  was  sent  to  Bengal. 

But  there  were  those  at  home  who  felt  that  England  and  Wales  should  benefit  in  a 
similar  way.  Therefore  Bray  went  ahead  to  found  parochial  libraries  all  over  the  country. 
The  idea  of  rural  deaneries  had  nearly  lapsed,  but  Bray  revived  them  as  suitable  centres 
for  his  libraries.  The  books  to  be  found  in  these  parochial  and  deanery  libraries  were  on 
theology,  history,  geography,  travel,  some  Latin  classics,  a book  on  anatomy  and  the 
Compleat  Gardener. 

Though  anti-Catholic,  Bray  admired  the  ‘Congregatio  pro  Propaganda  Fide’  and  felt 
that  a similar  society  lor  the  Church  of  England  was  necessary.  So  in  1698  with  four 
friends,  Francis,  Lord  Guildford,  Sir  Humphrey  Monkworth  MP,  Col.  Maynard 
Colchester  and  Mr.  Justice  Hooke,  he  founded  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge.  The  members  of  this  Society  were  nearly  all  friends  and  a member 
proposed  at  one  meeting  was  elected  at  the  next.  There  was  a distinction  between 
residing  members,  who  lived  in  or  near  London  and  so  were  able  to  attend  meetings  and 
who  subscribed  between  £2  - £10,  and  corresponding  members,  who  subscribed 
between  £1  - £3.3 5.  Bray  did  much  work  in  prisons  and  at  meetings  there  was  a poor  box 
which  was  opened  by  the  Treasurer  once  a quarter.  In  April  1734  the  charity  money  of 
£28. 165. Id  released  eight  imprisoned  debtors.  It  was  Bray’s  interest  in  prisons  that  made 
him  approach  James  Edward  Oglethorpe  who  was  Chairman  of  the  ‘Enquiry  into  the 
Gaols  of  the  Kingdom’,  for  a solution  to  the  problem  of  the  released  debtors.  They 
decided  that  a charitable  colony  was  the  best  solution  and  obtained  part  of  the  Colony  of 
Carolina.  The  King  gave  his  permission  for  it  to  be  named  Georgia.  Oglethorpe  never 
became  a member  of  the  SPCK  but  he  worked  closely  with  them.  Nearly  all  the  Trustees 
for  the  colony  of  Georgia  were  members  of  the  SPCK. 

As  this  was  a society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  it  meant  that  children  had  to 
be  educated.  Therefore  the  founding  of  Charity  Schools  was  amongst  its  important  early 
work.  These  schools  were  not  as  a rule  supplied  with  money  from  the  SPCK,  but  it 
helped  them  with  advice  and  assistance  in  the  method  of  setting  them  up. 
Correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the  country  started  schools  themselves  or  encouraged 
others  to  found  them. 

Sir  John  Philipps,  Bart,  of  Picton  Castle,  Pembrokeshire  was  invited  to  become  a 
member  of  the  SPCK  in  1699.  The  Society  had  a great  success  in  founding  Charity 
Schools  in  Wales;  of  the  thirty-one  of  their  schools  in  Pembrokeshire  twenty-two  were 
‘set  up’  by  Sir  John,  who  not  only  paid  the  schoolmasters,  but  provided  clothes  and  meals 
for  needy  children. 

The  first  Protestant  society  to  send  missionaries  to  India  was  the  Danish  East  India 
Mission  founded  by  King  Frederick  of  Denmark.  They  were  unable  to  persuade  Danish 
Pastors  to  go  to  India  so  they  had  to  send  Germans.  Sir  John  sent  a printer  and  a printing 
press.  This  work  in  India  was  very  dear  to  the  heart  of  Lady  Betty,  who  felt  under  an 
obligation  to  India  as  the  source  of  her  wealth.  This  can  be  seen  in  her  letters  to  the 
Provost  of  Queen’s,  asking  if  it  was  possible  for  her  exhibitioners  to  work  as  missionaries 
in  India  before  taking  one  of  the  livings  in  her  gift.20  The  Provost  felt  there  was  no  way  of 


19.  She  granted  Annapolis  a charter  in  1708. 

20.  Medhurst,  op.  cit.  inn.  15,  pp.  101-6. 
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enforcing  this  except  by  putting  the  scholars  under  oath,  something  to  which  Lady  Betty 
could  not  agree.  She  left  £1000  to  the  SPCK  in  her  will,  part  of  which  had  to  be  used  for 
work  in  India.  Henry  Newman,  Secretary  to  the  SPCK,  wrote  to  Lady  Betty  on  12 
March  1736/7. 21  ‘The  Society  have  had  a great  loss  in  the  death  of  Sir  John  Philipps,  but  I 
may  congratulate  your  Ladyship  in  his  being  succeeded  by  his  worthy  son  2 who  has  not 
only  paid  his  father’s  Legacy  of  £150  but  continues  his  late  father’s  subscription  of  £10.’ 

When  Lady  Betty  was  lodging  in  St.  James’s  Street  in  1705,  Sir  John  Philipps  brought 
John  Sharp  (1645-1715),  Archbishop  of  York,  to  visit  her.  Sharp  was  born  in  Bradford, 
the  son  of  a drysalter  who,  as  a Puritan,  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Fairfax;  but  his  wife,  a 
Royalist,  instructed  her  son  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  became  Rector 
of  St.  Giles,  London  and  Dean  of  Norwich.  In  1686  he  gave  a series  of  sermons  directed 
against  Roman  Catholic  teaching  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of  James  II.  Sharp  then 
retired  to  Norwich  in  his  capacity  of  Dean.  He  occupied  his  spare  time  with  his  coin 
collection  and  in  corresponding  with  Evelyn  and  Ralph  Thoresby.  In  his  will  he  left 
Thoresby  his  collection  of  coins  and  a treatise  on  ‘Observations  on  the  coinage  of 
England’.  On  August  31  1696  he  visited  Thoresby’s  Museum  and  his  is  the  first  signature 
in  the  Visitors’  Book. 

Though  the  Archbishop  was  not  a member  of  the  SPCK,  Robert  Nelson  wrote  to  him 
in  1700  thanking  him  for  his  generous  support  of  the  Society.  When  Tillotson  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  he  offered  Sharp  his  choice  of  sees,  but  he  declined  to  accept 
them  during  the  lifetime  of  the  non-juring  bishops.  In  1691  he  was  persuaded  to  accept 
the  Archbishopric  of  York.  When  Lady  Betty  came  to  Ledstone  she  had  a friend  near  at 
hand  in  the  archbishop. 

Robert  Nelson  (1656-1715)  was  brought  to  visit  Lady  Betty  at  her  house  in  Arlington 
Street  by  the  archbishop  in  1706.  The  son  of  a merchant  of  the  Levant  Company, 
Nelson’s  interests  were  mainly  religious  and  philanthropic.  Hejoined  the  SPCK  in  1699. 
He  was  made  a member  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1680  but  did  not  take  a prominent  part  in 
it.  He  was  a non-juror,  though  he  retained  his  friendship  with  many  members  of  the 
Established  Church.  When  Ken,  the  last  of  the  non-juring  bishops,  told  Nelson  he 
thought  the  schism  should  end,  he  returned  to  the  Church  and  received  the  Sacrament 
from  his  old  friend,  John  Sharp.  Nelson  was  a member  of  the  ‘Society  for  the 
Reformation  of  Manners’.  Many  of  his  writings  were  published  by  the  SPCK  and  SPG 
and  were  read  as  homilies  to  Lady  Betty  and  her  household  at  Ledstone.  The  most 
interesting  of  Nelson’s  writings,  an  Address  to  persons  of  Quality  and  Estate  contains 
proposals  for  founding  hospitals  for  incurables  and  other  special  hospitals  for  specific 
diseases,  the  founding  of  Theological  Colleges  and  ‘Blackguard  Schools’.  These  schools 
were  for  what  were  later  called  ‘Waifs  and  Strays’,  the  abandoned  children  of 
impoverished  parents  and  prostitutes.  Though  the  SPCK  did  not  take  this  up,  Thomas 
Coram,  a sea  captain  and  friend  of  the  secretary,  Newman,  started  the  Foundling 
Hospital  for  abandoned  babies.  In  his  will  Nelson  left  quite  a large  sum  for  schools;  he 
had  been  a supporter  of  the  Charity  School  movement  since  its  inception  by  Archbishop 
Tenison.  Nelson  was  a believer  in  founding  a training  college  for  Charity  School 
masters.23  In  the  sermon  preached  at  his  funeral  it  was  said  ‘He  died  as  he  had  lived,  like  a 
lamb.  ’ 

In  Lady  Betty’s  charitable  Trust  Deed  she  writes  ‘.  . . being  made  sensible  by  a 

2L  MIS/Letters  CN/2-3,  p.  21,  SPCK. 

22.  Sir  Erasmus  Philipps,  Bart. 

23.  On  14  May  Lady  Betty  wrote  to  Newman  asking  ifhe  knew  ofa  vacancy  for  an  usher  for  a charity  school, 
as  she  knew  of  an  usher  well  trained  under  a good  master.  On  15  June  Newman  replied  that  ‘Schools  in  the 
South  do  not  have  ushers  but  the  elder  children  help  the  lesser  in  large  schools’.  If  the  recommended  usher 
stayed  in  his  school  a door  might  open  and  Newman  would  help  him.  (SPCK,  ALB  CR1,  No.  12668; 
CS2  Vol.  30,  p.  7). 
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judicious  and  pious  member  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  that  a 
seminary  for  Charity  School  masters  might  thro’  Divine  Blessing  be  of  greatest  use  in 
promoting  the  chief  ends  of  Charity  Schools  . . . appoints  the  yearly  sum  of  Nine  Pounds 
for  or  towards  the  maintenance  of  a youth  not  under  seventeen  and  not  to  be  continued 
longer  therein  than  the  age  of  twenty-three  years  . . . one  who  gives  promising  hopes  of  a 
genius  for  teaching  and  is  perfectly  sober,  of  a meek  temper  and  humble  behaviour  and 
who  has  a religious  turn  of  mind.’24 

Another  friend  and  adviser  for  the  latter  part  of  her  life  was  Thomas  Wilson,  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man.  When  she  met  him  is  not  certain;  he  was  made  a corresponding  member 
of  the  SPCK  in  1700  and  an  elected  member  in  1707.  In  1699  Thomas  Bray  had  helped 
him  to  found  Parochial  Libraries  in  the  Isle  of  Man.25  Wilson  preached  at  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry  in  1705,  probably  for  the  SPCK,  certainly  on  behalf  of  the  Charity  Schools,  when 
he  said,  ‘But  what  is  this  that  has  provoked  all  this  zeal  against  the  schools  and  those  that 
endeavour  to  support  them?  Why,  they  are  afraid  that  if  the  children  of  the  poor  are  to 
have  an  orderly  and  Christian  education,  they  shall  want  beasts  of  burthen  (for  such  by 
their  way  of  arguing  they  esteem  them)  to  do  their  drudgery;  that  is  provided  the  rich  can 
have  the  Bodies  and  Labour  of  the  poor  at  their  service,  it  is  no  matter  what  becomes  of 
their  Souls.’  It  is  even  possible  that  Lady  Betty  heard  this  sermon  for  she  was  in  London 
at  that  time,  but  the  first  recorded  time  that  Wilson  stayed  at  Ledstone  was  in  1719, 
though  he  frequently  came  to  Y ork  to  visit  his  friend  Dean  Finch. 2h  In  her  will  Lady  Betty 
left  £40  for  the  schools  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Founding  schools  in  his  diocese  was  something 
to  which  Wilson  gave  a great  deal  of  time  and  money.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  which  was  not  unusual  for  boys  from  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  At  first 
he  studied  medicine,  then  he  changed  to  divinity.  But  his  early  training  meant  that  for  a 
time  he  was  the  only  physician  on  the  island  and  he  set  up  a druggist’s  shop  for  free  advice 
and  medicine  for  the  poor. 

Wilson  tried  to  impose  a strict  discipline  on  his  clergy  and  refused  to  rescind  the 
sentence  which  he  had  imposed  on  the  Governor’s  Chaplain  in  1723.  The  Bishop  himself 
was  given  a prison  sentence  by  the  Governor;  he  appealed  to  the  Crown  and  was  released 
and  offered  the  more  lucrative  see  of  Exeter  as  compensation;  but  he  refused  to  desert  his 
beloved  Manxmen  and  remained  their  Bishop  for  fifty-eight  years.  Friends  subscribed  to 
the  cost  of  his  trial,  Dean  Finch  and  Lady  Betty  being  the  highest  contributors. 

In  the  letter  books  at  the  SPCK  the  incoming  letters  are  summarised  as  well  as 
Newman’s  replies  to  Lady  Betty.  The  first  letter  in  1715  is  from  Robert  Potter  of 
Sherburn  to  Lady  Betty  at  Stratton  Street,  London,  about  the  school  it  is  intended  to 
open  at  Aberford  with  Lady  Betty’s  support  and  that  of  the  Gascoignes  and  the  Dowager 
Lady  Vavasour.  7 Mr.  Potter  writes  that  he  would  like  to  become  a member  of  the  SPCK. 
Later  Newman  thanks  Lady  Betty  for  recommending  Mr.  North  of  Scarborough  and 
others  as  corresponding  members.  Most  of  the  letters  were  about  books  which  Lady 
Betty  requests  to  be  sent  to  her,  others  are  to  go  to  the  new  school  at  the  seafaring  town  of 
Selby,  or  to  Religious  Societies  in  Nottingham  and  Derby.  Some  of  the  literature 
consists  of  religious  tracts  which  are  free  for  general  distribution.  The  Anti-Popery 
Tracts,  Lady  Betty  says  she  will  put  into  suitable  hands.  India  is  a constant  concern  for 
Lady  Betty  and  Newman  reports  about  the  missionaries  and  the  supplies  sent  to  the 
English  Mission  at  Madras.  A personal  letter  from  the  missionary  Ziegenbalg  is 
forwarded  to  Lady  Betty  and  the  news  that  a German  doctor  is  to  replace  the  doctor  who 

24.  Medhurst,  p.  166. 

25.  Keble,  op.  cit.  in  n.  15. 

26.  Another  frequent  visitor  to  Ledstone  was  Dr.  Richard  Lucas,  prebendary  of  Westminster.  He  joined  the 
SPCK  in  1699.  His  best-known  book  was  An  Enquiry  into  Happiness,  written  after  he  became  completely 
blind.  DNB,  xxxiv,  239. 

27.  SPCK,  ALB  CR1/6,  No.  4352. 
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had  died  at  the  Danish  mission  at  Tranquebar. 2S  In  spite  of  subscribing  to  the  SPCK,  Lady 
Betty  sends  an  anonymous  donation  of  £50  for  SPCK  work  in  India,  through  John 
Thorold  in  1737. 29 

Newman  writes  that  they  cannot  supply  the  parochial  library  for  How  in  Norfolk  as 
the  incumbent’s  stipend  is  over  £30;30  therefore  it  is  surprising  that  Ledsham  receives  its 
parochial  library  of  seventy  religious  books  for  which  the  vicar  pays  £5  for  £20  worth  of 
books  ‘contained  in  a Wainscot  Box  or  press  of  four  shelves’.  Generally  the  books  go  by 
carrier  to  Micklefield,  but  sometimes  they  are  packed  in  a cask  to  go  by  sea. 

George  Berkley,  Dean  of  Dromore,  endeavoured  to  found  a university  in  America  for 
planters’  sons  and  ‘American  savages’.  He  came  to  the  SPCK  for  help  and  advice  and 
Lady  Betty  contributed  £500.  The  scheme  failed,  but  Berkley  gave  £1000  for  books  for 
Yale  University  and  a farm  as  a foundation  for  scholarships  at  Yale. 

Among  the  letters  are  several  matters  of  more  general  historical  interest.  In  his  letter  of 
4 October  1735,  Newman  writes: 

‘Mr.  Von  Reek’s  company  of  Salzburgers  and  Austrians  lately  arrived  from  Germany  in 
order  to  proceed  to  Georgia  and  embark  next  week  in  the  ‘London  Merchant’  to  sail  in 
company  with  Mr.  Oglethorpe  on  the  ‘Simmonds’  under  convoy  of  the  sloop  ‘Hawk’ 
both  ships  carrying  about  200. 31  The  English  are  great  objects  of  charity  and  are  such  as 
cannot  get  their  livelihood  in  England  and  the  foreigners  persecuted  for  the  sake  of  the 
Protestant  Religion,  a quality  that  I hope  will  ever  recommend  them  to  the  charity  of  the 
British  Nation  and  I am  sure  they  will  always  have  your  ladyship’s  good  wishes.’3' 

On  12  May  1739  he  writes  again,  saying  they  are  expecting  Georgia  to  be  attacked  b^ 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Government  is  making  great  preparations  for  war  on  sea  and  land. 

Henry  Newman,  as  Secretary  of  the  SPCK,  carried  out  a variety  of  commissions  for 
his  members  - from  purchasing  their  lottery  tickets  to  forwarding  their  newspapers.  In  a 
letter  of  13  May  1736,  in  reply  to  some  query  of  Lady  Betty’s:  ‘I  am  glad  to  say  that  I am 
informed  the  Bill  lately  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords  will  not  hinder  land  if  it  is  for 
charitable  or  religious  purposes  bequeathed  for  twelve  months  before  his  or  her  death. ,34 

This  Law  of  Mortmain  became  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Lady  Betty  for,  though 
she  had  been  considering  her  will  for  several  years  - ‘Life  is  very  uncertain’,33  she  wrote  to 
the  Provost  of  Queen’s  in  1731  - yet  she  did  not  finally  sign  her  Trust  Deed  until  14 
December  1738  when  she  was  already  ill.  After  June  1739  Henry  Hastings  came  from 
Donington  Park  to  be  with  her  in  her  last  illness.  In  his  letter  to  Newman  on  3 November 
he  writes,  ‘Lady  Betty  is  in  a very  dangerous  way’.  Surely  this  must  be  ‘Little  Henry 
Hastings’,  born  in  Utrecht.  The  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  in  a footnote36  says: 
‘His  identity  is  uncertain,  more  than  one  Henry  Hastings  was  living  at  this  date,  but  none 
could  claim  close  cousinhood  with  the  head  of  his  house.  This  one  was  perhaps  the  Henry 
Hastings  of  Lutterworth  whose  grandson  became  the  11th  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  ’ The  will 
shows  it  was  not  Henry  of  Lutterworth,  but  if  it  was  ‘Henry  of  Utrecht’  he  was  her 
nephew  and  she  was  his  closest  relative  in  England.  In  1741  after  Lady  Betty’s  death  he 

28.  SPCK,  CN4/1,  p.  18. 

29.  HW,  II,  p.  146.  John  Thorold  was  also  an  advocate  of  the  training  of  chanty  school  masters.  He  succeeded 
to  the  Baronetey  in  1748. 

30.  SPCK,  CS2/20,  p.  32. 

31 . John  Wesley,  Benjamin  Ingham  (later  to  marry  Lady  Margaret  Hastings)  and  William  Delamotte  sailed  to 
Georgia  as  missionaries  with  Charles  Wesley  as  secretary  to  Oglethorpe.  In  the  party  were  also  26 
Moravians,  who  had  fled  to  Saxony  to  escape  persecution,  as  well  as  Sephardic  and  other  Jews.  The 
Salzburger  letter  books  published  in  the  USA  show  the  SPCK’s  work  for  those  who  had  had  to  flee  from 
the  Archdiocese  of  Salzburg  to  escape  persecution. 

32.  SPCK,  Misc  Letters  CN4/1,  p.  49. 

33.  Oglethorpe  defeated  the  Spaniards. 

34.  Misc  Letters  CN/2-2,  p.  29. 

35.  Medhurst,  p.  104. 

36.  HMSS,  III,  p.  vi. 
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left  Donington  to  live  in  London  and  became  Treasurer  of  the  SPCK  1745-47. 

In  Lady  Betty’s  account  with  Hoare’s  Bank  in  London  there  are  some  interesting 
entries.  Mr.  Vanbachis  paid  £22  in  1706  and  he  receives  £5  in  1716.  In  1710  Mr.  Hastings 
receives  95.  for  a watch,  in  that  year  Mr.  Hastings  at  Hall  receives  £30,  and  £30  through 
Thomas  Hoare,  Mr.  Ulsperge  and  Mr.  Hastings  receive  £13.  These  payments  of  varying 
amounts  go  on  fairly  regularly  through  the  years  sometimes  to  “Harry  £30  for  a year’s 
keep”,  other  times  to  Henry,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  to  which  Henry  it  refers. 
There  is  a large  sum  “To  Henry  Hastings  in  several  payments  £488  in  1714,  but  £350  is 
repaid”.  Possibly  that  is  to  set  up  Henry  of  Lutterworth  in  business.  Walter  Hastings  for 
several  years  receives  payments;  he  must  be  Walter  Hastings  the  grocer  in  King  Street, 
Westminster  to  whom  she  left  money  in  her  will.  The  payments  to  Henry  cease  about 
1731.  In  July  1733  and  July  1738  Theophilus  Hastings  receives  £10,  but  both  Henrys  had 
sons  called  Theophilus  so  it  is  not  possible  to  be  certain  which  one  it  was.  In  1733  she 
withdrew  £4,500  and  also  gave  £200  for  Kippax  Chapel  and  £200  for  Thorner  Vicarage. 

Life  at  Ledstone 

Apart  from  letters,  it  is  from  the  diary  of  Ralph  Thoresby  that  the  clearest  picture  of 
life  at  Ledstone  can  be  obtained.  Ralph  Thoresby,  the  Leeds  antiquarian  (1658-1725)  was 
the  son  of  a Leeds  merchant  who  had  served  under  General  Fairfax.  Ralph  was  educated 
at  a Leeds  Grammar  School  before  being  sent  to  London  and  Rotterdam  for  a business 
training.  Though  his  great  interest  was  in  antiquities,  he  determined  to  carry  on  his 
father’s  business.  This  proved  unsuccessful,  so  he  retired  from  business  and  devoted  his 
time  to  writing  and  to  his  museum;  like  his  father  he  was  an  ardent  Presbyterian,  but  after 
1689  he  became  a member  of  the  Established  Church.  Following  the  advice  of  his  father, 
he  kept  a diary  for  the  greater  part  of  his  adult  life. 

The  first  mention  of  Lady  Betty  was  an  entry  in  his  diary  of  24  July  1708  when  he  was 
in  London  seeing  his  book  Ducatus  Leodiensis  through  the  press.  He  met  Robert  Nelson  at 
a meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  who  gave  him  a message  from  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  as 
a subscriber  to  his  book.  The  entry  for  22  August  1712  records  that  he  received  a letter 
from  ‘good  Mr.  Newman’3  saying  that  ‘on  the  motion  of  the  excellent  Mr.  Nelson’  he 
had  been  elected  a corresponding  member  of  the  SPCK.  On  10  August  1711  ‘Rode  to 
Ledstone  Hall,  got  in  time  for  prayers;  was  extremely  pleased  with  the  most  agreeable 
conversation  of  the  most  pious  and  excellent  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings,  who  showed  me 
some  curious  books,  delicate  pictures  and  fine  needlework,  but  her  exemplary  piety  and 
charity  is  above  all.’ 

Over  the  years  he  made  many  visits,  generally  walking  the  10  miles  from  Leeds  with 
his  antiquarian  friend,  Mr.  Lucas.  Thoresby  and  Lady  Betty  discussed  many  things, 
from  the  ancient  Court  Rolls  and  charges  which  she  had,  taking  extracts  from  Sir  John 
Lewys’s  manuscripts  on  his  voyages  to  India,  the  alteration  and  improvements  to  the 
Hall  and  gardens,  8 the  building  of  the  Vicarage  and  the  new  Charity  School,  to  a 
conversation  concerning  ‘the  knowledge  the  saints  shall  probably  have  of  one  another  in 
Heaven’.  One  entry  says  ‘Evening  there  was  dancing  for  the  health  of  the  body  and 
prayers  for  the  soul’.  In  Lady  Betty’s  time  prayers  were  four  times  a day.  Sometimes 
tenants  and  poor  neighbours  attended  for  the  reading  of  an  instructive  book,  after  which 
they  sang  the  100th  Psalm.  Thoresby  found  it  ‘pleasant  as  well  as  pious’  as  they  had  some 
good  bass  singers. 

37.  The  first  three  secretaries  of  the  SPCK  were  outstanding  laymen.  Humfrey  Wanley  was  an  outstanding 
Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  Chamberlayne  an  excellent  linguist,  and  Henry  Newman  (1670-1743)  was  a New 
England  businessman,  appointed  secretary  when  he  came  to  live  in  London  in  1708.  His  grandfather  was 
a curate  of  Cross  Stones,  a chapelry  near  Halifax,  until  as  a Puritan  he  was  forced  to  leave  for  America. 

38.  The  Garden  Plans,  by  Bridgeman  are  in  City  of  Leeds  Archives,  Ledston  papers. 
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Thoresby  was  much  concerned  with  the  building  of  a new  church  in  Leeds,  Holy 
Trinity,  Boar  Lane,  near  the  site  of  Lady  Betty’s  town  house.  Mr.  Layton  had  promised 
£1,000,  but  failed  to  keep  his  promise.  So  Lady  Betty  gave  the  £1,000,  also  giving  an 
endowment  of  land  to  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  case  the  new  church  would  mean 
decreased  revenue  for  St.  Peter’s.  She  also  gave  £50  to  a chapel  for  the  ‘subterraneous 
miners’  of  Beeston.3^ 

When  Thoresby  was  ill  shortly  before  he  died,  she  sent  her  carriage  for  him  so  that  he 
could  recuperate  at  Ledstone.  Strangely  Thoresby’s  wife,  though  she  had  lived  at 
Ledstone  and  they  were  married  in  Ledsham  Church,  never  accompanied  him. 

It  was  said  that  Lady  Betty  was  a great  correspondent  but  not  very  many  of  her  letters 
remain  and  those  that  do  are  not  very  serious,  but  record  life  as  it  went  on  round  her.  She 
did  not  appear  to  be  censorious  and  was  far  less  puritanical  than  her  sister-in-law,  Selina, 
and  her  half-sisters,  Lady  Frances  and  Lady  Margaret  were  to  become. 

There  appear  to  have  been  dangers  in  being  a rich  ‘Lady  Bountiful’.  Lady  Frances 
wrote  to  the  Countess,  19  December  1730,  that  a notice  had  been  fixed  to  the  gates  of 
Ledstone  Hall  threatening  to  blow  it  up  and  burn  down  the  village  if  £100  was  not  placed 
at  the  North  gate.  Though  the  gang  said  they  were  one  hundred  strong,  Lady  Betty 
would  not  give  way  to  threats,  which  were  not  carried  out.40  The  sequel  is  recorded  in  the 
Hastings  Wheler  Letters.41  The  constables  were  alerted  in  seven  villages  round  about. 
They  arrested  a young  tailor  from  Leeds  and  took  him  before  the  Justices  at  Leeds.  He 
confessed  that  an  old  man  who  sold  ballads  told  him  of  the  threatening  letter  and 
promised  him  a share  of  the  money  if  he  would  collect  it  from  Ledstone. 

Threatening  letters  were  unusual,  but  begging  letters  were  probably  more  frequent. 
Ingham  writes  from  Ledstone,  9 March  1738/9  to  James  Hutton: 

‘Please  enquire  of  your  mother  what  is  the  name  of  that  infamous  clergyman  who  had 
married  two  wives,  one  of  which  made  application  to  her  for  relief.  I think  he  has  been  in 
New  England.  One  whose  name  is  James  Christie  a Scotchman  or  Jewish  man?  Who  is 
now  in  Derbyjail,  has  made  application  to  Lady  Betty  Hastings  for  relief.  Is  this  the  same? 

Do  not  forget  to  enquire  and  write  about  it  in  your  next  letter  to  me  or  Mrs.  Hole.’4” 

She  writes  to  her  half-brother,  the  ninth  Earl,  as  he  sets  out  on  the  Grand  Tour.43 

‘Ledstone,  24  June  1724 

I don’t  know  how  to  imagine  Paris  has  so  few  Attractions  as  to  suffer  you  to  Leave  it  so 
soon  as  you  proposed  . . . you  oblige  me  much  in  letting  me  know  the  tour  you  take,  for 
by  that  means  I can  have  the  pleasure  of  travelling  with  you  by  the  map.  . . 

I had  a letter  the  other  day  from  Lady  Frances  . . . Lord  Ferrers  daughters  are  now  come  in 
their  neighbourhood.44  My  sisters  Catherine,  Margaret  and  Miss  Fox4S  set  out  with  me 
from  London  the  Tuesday  after  you  but  were  so  fond  of  that  place  as  to  return  again.  On 
Friday  we  dine  with  Lady  Vane  and  in  the  afternoon  went  to  see  several  painters  and  your 
picture  was  not  neglected  by  us.  After  spending  a week  with  Lady  Monson  we  set  out  for 
this  place  but  took  Mr.  Rolts  seat  in  on  our  way.  His  woods  please  me  mightily,  but  I 
think  nothing  is  prettier  or  more  out  of  the  way  than  the  amphitheatre.’ 

Forestry  was  one  of  Lady  Betty’s  great  interests.  In  her  Trust  Deed  she  stated,  ‘Lund 
Wood  shall  afterwards  be  divided  into  ten  parts,  one  of  which  parts  shall  be  sold  within 

39.  R.  Thoresby,  Vicaria  Leodiensis,  or  the  History  of  the  Church  o/Leedes  in  Yorkshire , Leeds  1724. 

40.  HMSS,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  5. 

41.  HW,  Vol.  II,  p.  102. 

42.  Ingham  Letters,  Moravian  Archives,  Church  House,  Muswell  Hill,  London. 

43.  HMSS,  III,  pp.  1-2. 

44.  The  Earl  of  Huntingdon  married  Lady  Selina  Shirley,  daughter  of  Earl  Ferrers,  in  1728.  Both  families  had 
houses  in  the  Ashby  de  la  Zouche  area.  She  became  the  famous  Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  ‘Queen 
ot  the  Methodists’.  Lady  Huntingdon  was  a complete  contrast  to  her  sister-in-law,  Lady  Betty.  She  had  a 
very  strong  personality,  passionate,  impatient,  imperious  and  choleric.  After  her  husband’s  death  in  1746 
she  devoted  her  time  and  her  fortune  to  religion.  After  a case  was  brought  against  her  in  the  Consistory 
Court,  she  left  the  Church  of  England  and  founded  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  Connexion  in  1779. 

45.  Miss  Fox  was  probably  the  daughter  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  founder  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  Lady  Betty  had  a 
great  interest  in  Chelsea,  the  site  of  her  first  school  and  home  of  Mary  Astell. 
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the  space  of  every  four  years  for  ever,  always  reserving  a sufficient  number  of  thriving 
young  trees.’  The  tenants  of  the  farms  at  Compton  were  to  plant  every  year  three  oaks, 
three  elms,  three  ashes  to  be  fenced  and  preserved  from  damage. 

She  goes  on  in  the  letter:  ‘Mr.  Dawney’s  wedding  is  to  be  soon  and  I heard  today  that  Mr. 

Henry  Dawney  is  to  have  some  Lord’s  daughter.  We  hear  from  the  metropolis  that  the 
Duke  of  Wharton’s  Mr.  Floyd  is  run  away  with  Miss  Cade;  she  has  £5,000  and  he 
nothing,  but  they  have  set  up  coach  and  chariot  and  make  a great  flutter  and  have  given 
favours  with  a little  purple  in  the  middle  of  them,  which  they  say  is  a badge  of  the 
extravagant  society  they  are  of,  for  they  both  are  gallant  schemers.46 

Lord  Hillsborough  (who  is  the  prince  of  that  society)  and  Sir  George  Oxendon  have 
been  down  with  Ned  Thompson  at  Marsden;  who  is  full  of  rapture  of  his  Queen  of  Hearts 
as  he  calls  her,  Bell  Dunch47  and  he  hopes  to  bring  her  down  to  York  Races.’ 

Lady  Betty  writes  again  in  November  describing  the  arrangements  she  has  made  for 

his  sister  Lady  Catherine’s  marriage  to  Granville  Wheler.48 

‘Her  fortune  is  £3000  down  and  £4000  at  my  death,  and  she  is  to  receive  a jointure  of  £700 
a year.  . 

My  brother  Hastings49  has  been  here  about  a month  and  will  be  so  good  to  stay  to  dance 
at  our  wedding.  Mr.  Ward  has  a mind  that  Miss  Fox  should  spend  her  winter  here;  so  we 
hope  to  spend  it  merrily  all  together.  We  have  an  invitation  to  Kippax  Hall  to  a ball.51' 

There  have  been  several  in  the  neighbourhood  which  has  grown  very  gay.  . . 

I suppose  you  know  there  is  a treaty  of  marriage  betwixt  Lord  Kilmorey  and  Miss 
Heale,  a great  fortune.5'  We  hear  he  was  deeply  in  love,  but  I think  great  fortunes  have 
reason  to  be  great  infidels  in  those  cases.  I shall  enclose  a little  of  Mr.  Pope’s  poetry  though 
I know  not  whether  it  will  be  new  to  you.’ 

The  remark  about  Kilmorey  perhaps  indicates  Lady  Betty’s  feeling  that  to  be  married 
for  one’s  money  could  be  a recipe  for  unhappiness  if  the  fortune  was  very  great,  as  in  her 
own  case. 

These  family  letters  show  a more  balanced  personality  than  that  shown  by  the  more 
fanatical  members  of  the  eighteenth-century  religious  revival  which  followed  Lady 
Betty’s  death.  Ledstone  Hall  was  filled  with  relatives  and  friends.  2 Lady  Betty  had  asked 
her  four  half-sisters  to  live  with  her:  ‘I  must  repeat  my  desire  that  you  will  reckon  my 
house  your  home  but  not  your  prison.’  Lady  Anne  Hastings  educated  Theophilus 

46.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  wrote  to  the  Countess  of  Mar,  Feb.  1724:  ‘In  general  gallantry  never  was 
so  elevated  a figure  as  it  is  at  present.  Twenty  very  pretty  fellows  (the  Duke  of  Wharton  being  president 
and  chief  director)  have  formed  themselves  into  a committee  of  gallantry.  They  call  themselves 
‘Schemers’  and  meet  regularly  three  times  a week  for  the  advantage  and  advancement  of  that  kind  of 
happiness.’ 

47.  Edmund  Dunch  (1654-1719)  of  Little  Whittenham,  Berks,  was  a Whig  politician  and  Master  of  the 
Household  to  Anne  and  George  I.  His  four  daughters  inherited  his  estate.  Elizabeth  married  Sir  George 
Oxenden  in  1729,  Harriet  married  the  third  Duke  of  Manchester,  Catherine  died  young,  and  Arabella 
married  Edward  Thompson  of  Marsden  in  1725.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  wrote  that  ‘Ned 
Thompson  is  as  happy  as  the  money  and  charms  of  Bell  Dunch  can  make  him  and  a miserable  dog  for  all 
that.’  There  was  no  criticism  of  Thompson’s  friend,  Sir  George  Oxenden,  in  his  public  life,  but  in  his 
private  life  he  was  known  as  a libertine.  The  reason  for  Bell  separating  from  her  husband  was  that  she  had 
two  children  by  Sir  George.  She  died  in  childbirth.  Lady  Mary  wrote  an  elegy  on  her  death,  beginning: 
Unhappy  pair  by  fatal  love  betray ’d/Must  then  thy  beauties  thus  untimely  fade  (The  Letters  . . . of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  1893  ed.). 

48.  After  his  marriage  Wheler  went  into  the  Church.  The  tenth  Earl  of  Huntingdon  had  no  legitimate  heir 
and  Lady  Catherine’s  descendants  inherited  Ledstone  Hall.  HMSS,  III,  p.  2. 

49.  Ferdinando  Hastings,  the  earl’s  brother. 

50.  Home  oi  Sir  John  Bland,  a witness  to  Lady  Betty’s  will  and  trustee  of  her  charity. 

51.  Lord  Kilmorey  was  Lady  Betty’s  stepbrother;  her  father  had  married  the  widowed  Lady  Kilmorey.  The 
engagement  to  Miss  Heale  was  broken  off  and  he  married  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ferrers. 

52.  Social  life  is  also  illustrated  by  a letter  of25  August  1732  from  the  Countess  of  Strafford  to  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon.  Ladies  Betty,  Ann  and  Margaret  had  dined  at  Wentworth  Castle.  The  Straffords  had  just 
been  to  York  Races  and  had  seen  Lord  Burlington  open  York  Assembly  Rooms.  Among  the  Ledston 
papers  of  Mr.  George  Hastings  Wheler  are  five  dinner  party  menus  for  the  year  1728.  The  one  for  Lady 
Strafford  on  30  September  is  the  largest  and  most  lavish.  The  others  for  Lady  Ramsden,  Mrs.  Sewell  and 
Miss  Bright  and  Lady  Lewysham  are  about  half  the  size,  without  the  special  table  of  desserts,  which  were 

Note  52  continued  on  P.  107 
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Lindsey,  the  son  of  a widowed  friend,  at  Leeds  Grammar  School  and  he  spent  his 
vacations  at  Ledstone.  The  Earl  of  Huntingdon’s  second  son,  George,  was  a private  pupil 
of  Dr.  Barnard,  the  headmaster  of  Leeds  Grammar  School.  Dr.  Barnard  frequently 
brought  his  pupil  to  see  his  aunts  at  Ledstone.53 

In  1737  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Ingham  preached  in  the  neighbourhood  and  Lady  Betty 
and  her  three  sisters  went  to  hear  him.  He  would  have  been  known  to  her  because  he 
went  out  to  Georgia  with  Oglethorpe  and  the  Wesley  brothers  in  the  Simmonds ,54  Ingham 
wrote  to  Sir  John  Philipps  asking  for  money  for  the  school  which  he,  with  the  help  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren,  was  building  for  the  Indian  children.  Ingham  was  invited  to 
Ledstone  and  became  a friend  of  them  all,  but  it  was  Lady  Margaret  who  fell  under  his 
spell  and  whom  he  converted.  They  were  married  on  12  November  1741. 55 

Ingham  left  for  Germany  with  John  Wesley  in  June  1738.  When  he  returned  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  James  Hutton,  a bookseller  of  Little  Wild  Street,  St.  Pauls,  to  tell  him, 
among  other  things,  that  he  had  visited  Lady  Margaret,  who  was  now  living  at  a 
clergyman’s  house  in  Methley  and  working  among  and  nursing  the  sick  poor.56  He 


included  in  the  arrangement  of  the  dishes.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  elegant  arrangement  of  the  dishes 
was  important  and  not  that  the  food  was  hot.  Guests  ate  the  dishes  that  were  placed  next  to  them. 

30  Sept.  1728  (for  Lady  Strafford) 


Almond  Soup 

Boiled  Pike 

Batter’d  Rabbit 

Salad 

Calves  Foot  Pie 

Breast  of  Veal 

Ragout 

Goose 

Salad 

Sorroll  Cabbage 

Tongue  and  Chicken 

Gravy  Soup 

Salmon  Trout 

Sheep  Ragout 

Pheasant-Partridge 

Peas 

Ragout  of  Rabbit-Venison 

Blancmange 

Stewed  Oysters 

Sturgeon 

Fried  Soles 

Damson  Tart 

Turkey  Poults 

Dessert  the  same  day 

Jelly  and  Lemon  Cream 

Jansey 

Peaches 

Stewed  Fruit 

Almond  Butter  Biscuits 

Nectrines 

Wet  Sweetmeats 

Dry  Sweetmeats 

Biscuits  Cream 

Wet  Sweetmeats 

Nectrmes 

Stewed  Fruit 

Peaches 

Creams  Creams 

Jelly  and  Lemon  Creams 

The  Menu  is  printed  with  the  kind  permission  of  G.  Hastings  Wheler  and  Ruth  Perry. 

53.  Dr.  Barnard  was  permitted  a limited  number  of  private  pupils  if  they  did  not  interfere  with  his  work  at  the 
Grammar  School.  The  Hastings’  connection  with  Leeds  Grammar  School  was  quite  early.  The  3rd  Earl 
of  Huntingdon  when  president  of  the  Council  of  the  North  in  1589  sent  ‘certain  books  to  the 
Schoolmaster  to  be  taught  in  the  school  at  Leeds’  (Claire  Cross,  The  Puritan  Earl). 

54.  Benjamin  Ingham  was  the  son  of  a farmer  and  hatter  from  Ossett.  He  went  up  to  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  in  1730  and  became  one  of  the  ‘Oxford  Methodists’  in  1732.  He  went  to  Georgia  in  1735;  after  his 
return  in  1737  he  became  a popular  preacher  for  a short  time.  His  ‘Methodism’  displeased  the  Church,  so 
be  brought  them  the  Moravian  Brethren  to  Yorkshire  and  with  his  wife  bought  them  an  estate  for  a 
settlement  at  Pudsey  in  1744.  He  left  the  Brethren  in  1753  and  formed  Societies  for  Inghamites  on  the 
Yorks,  Lancs  and  Westmorland  border  and  in  the  upper  Dales. 

55.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  wrote  from  Rome  18  February  1741/2,  ‘The  news  I hear  from  London  is 
Lady  Margaret  Hastings  having  disposed  of  herself  to  a poor  wandering  Methodist’. 

56.  Moravian  Archives.  Dated  Feb.  1738/9. 
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comments,  ‘She  was  in  a good  state  of  soul  and  more  like  a Moravian  sister.’  He  visited 
Ledstone  and  was  kindly  received  . . . ‘pray  earnestly  for  Lady  Betty  and  Mrs.  Hole  that 
they  may  be  comforted  strengthened  and  supported.  They  are  under  great  trials.  Her 
Ladyship  is  but  in  an  indifferent  state  of  health’.57 

Illness  and  death 

Lady  Betty  was  gravely  ill;  she  had  cancer  and  had  undergone  an  operation  for  a 
tumour  of  the  breast  without  the  aid  of  anaesthetics.  h The  two  strong  men  who  were 
there  to  hold  her  down  were  not  needed. 

She  had  completed  her  Trust  Deed  on  14  December  1738,  a task  that  had  taken  a great 
deal  of  time  and  thought  and  something  that  she  had  been  considering  for  a long  time, 
how  to  dispose  ofher  wealth  in  order  to  do  the  greatest  good.  Now  she  had  to  live  for  one 
year  because  she  was  leaving  land  for  charitable  purposes.  Perhaps  this  was  the  reason  for 
the  horrific  operation. 

By  the  end  ofjuly  1739,  Lady  Margaret  was  once  more  at  Ledstone,  perhaps  to  be  near 
her  sister.  She  was  delighted  to  receive  a letter  from  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  asking 
her  to  send  Ingham  to  Donington  Park,  Leicestershire.39  His  month’s  stay  had  a great 
effect  on  the  conversion  of  the  Countess.  On  12  August  she  wrote  to  Lady  Betty  ‘I  pray 
God  your  example  may  never  fade  from  before  my  eyes,  it  is  with  rapture  that  Mr. 
Ingham  speaks  of  you,  adieu  dearest  and  best  of  women.’ 

Henry  Hastings  and  Lady  Margaret  sent  frequent  reports  on  Lady  Betty’s  health  to  the 
Earl  and  Countess.  ‘Every  part  ofher  body  except  the  head  and  left  arm  and  hand  was  in 
pain.’60  She  herself  wrote,  ‘You  won’t  wonder  at  the  change  in  writing  my  name  when 
you  consider  how  lately  I have  begun  to  do  it  with  my  left  hand.  ’61  The  doctor  had  had  to 
increase  the  opiate.  On  10  November  Henry  Hastings  wrote; 

I don’t  believe  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  long  lists  ofher  saints  can  produce  such  a saint  as 
this.  She  is  a glorious  pattern.  Last  night  after  supper  Lady  Betty  was  exceeding  cheerful 
and  quite  sprightly,  but  Mrs.  Hole  tells  me  as  soon  as  we  left  she  began  to  droop  very 
much.  The  doctor  now  begins  to  be  afraid  he  shall  not  be  able  to  get  by  the  thirteenth  of 
next  month  the  day  that  her  deed  of  trust  for  charitable  uses  is  to  take  place  according  to 
Act  of  Parliament  and  which  Lady  Betty  has  so  much  at  heart  to  see  fulfilled.’" 

One  week  after  the  charitable  deed  came  into  effect  on  22  December  1739  Lady 
Elizabeth  Hastings  died.  Her  courage  and  tenacity  ensured  her  wealth  would  benefit 

posterity.  Her  Will  did  not  please  everyone.  William  Kent  wrote  to  the  Countess: 

London  15  Dec  173963 

‘.  . . I think  thejustest  charity  L(ady)  B(etty)  could  have  done  was  to  have  left  it  where 
everybody  wished  to  my  Lord.  But  I never  will  have  a good  opinion  of  over-religious 
people.’ 

It  was  certainly  ironic  that  Kent  should  address  this  letter  to  a woman  who  was  to 
become  one  of  the  outstanding  religious  fanatics  of  the  century. 

The  first  part  of  Lady  Betty’s  Will  dealt  with  bequests  to  family  and  friends.  She 
desired  to  be  buried  privately  with  no  sermon  and  to  have  no  monument.64  Her  wishes 
were  disregarded.  At  her  funeral  the  cortege  consisted  of  the  hearse  drawn  by  six  horses, 
followed  by  eight  coaches  drawn  by  six  horses.  It  was  preceded  by  ten  clergymen,  riding 
two  by  two,  and  over  one  hundred  tenants  riding  in  pairs.  The  charity  children  and  the 

57.  Moravian  Archives. 

58.  Dr.  Johnson  performed  the  operation.  He  had  also  carried  out  the  same  operation  on  her  friend  Mary 
Astell  in  1731 . 

59.  Leicester  Archives. 

60.  HMSS,  III,  pp.  23  and  24. 

61.  HW,  II,  p.  178. 

62.  HMSS,  III,  p.  25. 

63.  HMSS,  III,  p.  26. 

64.  Medhurst,  pp.  71-2.  According  to  Granville  Wheler  in  a letter  to  the  Earl  of  26  December  1739  the 
arrangements  were  worked  out  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  (Martin  Benson)  ‘by  the  good  lady’s 
directions  while  he  was  here.  This  we  go  by  as  nearly  as  we  can’.  (HMSS,  III,  p.  27). 
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old  people  from  the  almshouses  attended  at  the  church.65 

She  left  Ledstone  Hall  to  her  half-sisters  with  money  for  its  upkeep.  The  sisters  went  to 
live  at  Ashby  de  la  Zouche,  apart  from  Lady  Margaret  who  bought  a house  in  Aberford 
which  remained  her  home  throughout  her  married  life  with  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Ingham. 
The  estate  passed  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  then  to  his  son  Francis,  who  had  no 
legitimate  heir  so  that  the  descendants  of  Lady  Catherine  Wheler  inherited.  There  were 
bequests  to  the  descendants  of  her  great-aunts  and  to  friends  and  servants.  She  had 
already  arranged  that  her  faithful  maid  and  friend,  Mrs.  Hole,  ‘had  the  interest  of  £2,000 

and  £500  to  do  what  she  likes  with’.  Examples  from  the  second  codicil  are: 

‘Item  To  Henry  Hastings  now  or  late  living  at  Donington  Park  the  sum  of  £50. 

Item  To  Henry  Hastings  now  or  late  living  at  Donington  Park  in  the  County  of  Leics  the 
sum  of  £150  in  Trust  for  his  son  Theophilus  Hastings  to  procure  for  him  the  post  of  a 
Gentleman  of  the  Life  Guards.66 

Item  To  Henry  Hastings  of  Lutterworth  in  the  County  of  Leics  £200.’  She  left  £50  for  the 
poor  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch  where  her  forbears  were  buried,67  and  £50  to  the  poor  of 
Ledsham  where  she  was  to  be  buried,  as  well  as  £500  to  the  Hospital  at  Hide  Park,  London 
(St.  Georges’).68 


Charities 

In  her  trust  deed  for  charitable  uses69  she  bequeathed  money  for  wine  for  the  monthly 
sacrament  for  the  churches  of  Thorp  Arch,  Ledsham,  Collingham,  Thorner,  Mirfield, 
Aberford  and  How  in  Norfolk.70  A brass  tablet  with  her  instructions  for  her  vicars  was  to 
be  fixed  in  the  chancel  of  the  churches  in  her  gift.  Silver  plate  of  66  ozs  was  given  to  the 
churches  of  Thorp  Arch,  Collingham,  Aberford,  Thorner,  Castleford,  Ferry  Fryston, 
How  and  Buckenham;71  £20  to  the  Hospital  at  Stoke  Poges  founded  by  Edward  Lord 

65.  Lady  Hastings’  original  will  on  two  leaves  of  parchment,  signed  at  noon  on  23  April  1739,  is  in  the 
Borthwick  Institute,  York  under  the  wills  for  February  1739/40,  the  month  it  was  proved  in  the 
prerogative  court  at  York,  (outsize  box).  With  the  will  are  three  codicils  dated  noon,  3 p.m.  and  4p.m.  on 
24  April  1739,  of  which  the  second  lays  down  the  arrangements  for  scholarships  at  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford.  The  probate  bond  of  £16,000  was  signed  by  Ann,  Frances  and  Margaret  Hastings  and  by  John 
Benson,  Vicar  of  Ledsham.  The  text  of  the  will  is  given  in  full  by  Medhurst,  pp.  74-79,  with  the  first  two 
codicils  on  pp.  94-98  and  106-122. 

66.  Henry  Hastings  wrote  to  Theophilus,  9th  Earl,  on  24  December  1739:  ‘Mr.  Wheler  will  send  you  the 
particulars  of  the  Will  which  was  read  on  Saturday  night.  A profusion  of  charities.  £150  is  left  to  Mr. 
Theophilus  Hastings  to  buy  a Life  Guardsman’s  Place.  ’ (HMSS,  III,  p.  24).  It  is  probable  that  Lady  Betty 
had  already  made  over  money  to  Henry,  but  it  was  unfortunate  that  he  did  not  inherit  Ledstone,  as  he  was 
the  only  Hastings  with  Lewys  blood.  The  9th  Earl  educated  several  of  his  relations,  probably  Theophilus 
among  them.  Theophilus,  son  of  Henry  Hastings  of  Lutterworth,  was  educated  at  Leeds  Grammar 
School  and  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  and  became  the  rather  charming  and  eccentric  clergyman  who 
called  himself  the  11th  Earl  of  Huntingdon  but  never  claimed  the  title.  He  had  no  heir  and  his  nephew 
Hans  Francis  became  the  11th  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

67.  Among  the  silver  plate  of  St.  Helens,  Ashby  de  la  Zouche,  built  by  William  Lord  Hastings  in  1474,  is  a 
large  silver  flagon  inscribed  ‘The  gift  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  of  Ledstone,  by  Lady  Anne  Hastings  one 
of  her  executors,  1753,  to  the  Parish  Church  of  Ashby  Leicestershire’,  (Richard  H.  Williams,  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Helen’s,  Ashby  de  la  Zouche’). 

68.  St.  George’s  Hospital  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  was  founded  in  1719.  In  a letter  dated  20  January  1738  and 
signed  Ma  Greene  the  writer  asked  if  Lady  Betty  had  heard  of  the  quarrel  among  the  governors,  ‘They  say 
the  sergeant  surgeon  has  left  them  ...  I fear  it  will  injure  the  charity  and  many  poor  miserable  people  will 
suffer  by  it’.  H.  W.,  Vol.  II,  p.  156. 

69.  The  trust  deed,  signed  14  December  1738,  is  given  in  full  by  Medhurst,  pp.  147-210. 

70.  After  Sir  John  Lewys’s  death  Lady  Betty’s  grandmother  married  Denzil  Onslow,  M.P.,  but  she  was 
anxious  that  the  land  in  Norfolk  should  go  to  Lady  Betty.  Mr.  A.  Clement  to  the  7th  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
19  December  1693:  ‘Mrs.  Schofield  has  left  my  lady  L(ewis)  and  I met  her  and  Mr.  Cams  in  the  street.  She 
told  me  that  my  lady  and  her  husband  live  very  uncomfortable  and  that  his  ill  usage  will  soon  break  her 
heart  and  that  she  never  seemed  so  well  pleased  as  when  she  heard  from  Lady  Elizabeth.  And 
notwithstanding  Mr.  0(nslow)’s  continued  urging  her  to  sell  the  Norfolk  land  she  would  never  part  with 
it  but  give  it  to  Lady  Betty.’  HMSS,  II,  p.  236. 

71.  Medhurst,  p.  272. 
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Hastings,  £500  to  York  Infirmary,72  £100  for  building  a gallery  and  beautifying  Ledsham 
and  Thorp  Arch  churches;  £35  for  binding  two  girls  apprentice  at  the  age  of  seventeen; 
twenty  children  to  be  taught  in  Ledsham  and  Thorp  Arch  and  ten  in  Wyke  and 
Collingham.  School  houses  were  provided. 

Money  was  provided  for  the  school  in  Melbourne,  Derbyshire,  and  for  Aberford.  A 
yearly  sum  of  £5  to  teach  eight  poor  children  to  read  at  How.  A yearly  sum  to  be  paid  to 
the  Bishop  of  Man  and  £50  per  annum  for  his  schools. 

The  charity  school  at  Ledsham  became  an  orphanage;  most  of  the  girls  were  trained  for 
domestic  service.  It  was  closed  after  the  last  war,  about  1950.  But  the  original 
instructions  provided  £82  for  food,  lighting,  cleaning  for  the  twenty  girls,  also  for 
glazing  windows,  providing  spinning  wheels  and  implements  of  Housewifery,  seeds 
and  plants  for  the  garden,  a man  to  take  care  of  it,  to  keep  every  place  in  the  house  and 
gardens  clean,  to  fence  the  pasture.  £12  yearly  for  bedding,  linen  and  utensils.  £5  for  the 
vicar  to  provide  medicine,  paper,  quills,  ink  for  the  girls’  school.  £10  for  schoolmistress’ 
salary,  £17  for  boys’  schoolmaster,  £10  for  a superannuated  school  mistress.  Money  was 
provided  for  books  for  Ledsham,  Thorp  Arch,  Collingham,  Shadwell  and  How. 

A sum  not  exceeding  £15  was  left  to  apprentice  some  poor  orphan  or  to  lend  for  seven 
years  without  interest  £30  to  set  up  a young  person  in  trade.  Or  to  lend  a sum  not 
exceeding  £30  without  interest  to  an  honest,  industrious  person  who  through  misfortune 
and  not  extravagance  is  behindhand  in  the  world,  or  £20  to  a decayed  Housekeeper. 

Lady  Betty  had  a distinct  plan  in  her  mind  of  what  she  wanted  to  accomplish  and  many 
fears  as  to  how  her  wishes  would  be  carried  out.  She  knew  of  the  laxity  of  many  Trusts  in 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  work  the  SPCK  carried  out  in  connection  with  misapplied 
and  dormant  charities.  She  spent  much  time  in  careful  detail,  not  realising  that  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later  it  would  be  a very  different  world  based  on  national  Welfare 
Services  and  not  Parish  Charities.  Her  money  was  for  the  poor  and  the  Church,  not  for 
those  who  had  money  to  help  themselves. 

There  was  an  alteration  to  the  Trust  deed  in  1913,  after  the  1907  Education  Act  when 
endowments  were  ordered  to  go  in  relief  of  rates.  After  long  negotiation,  there  was  a 
new  Trust  deed  dividing  the  Trust  into  two  parts,  educational  and  charitable.  Besides 
supporting  the  endowed  schools,  scholarships  were  given  to  local  Grammar  Schools. 
Medhurst  writes,  ‘The  provisions  of  this  scheme  deserve  to  be  widely  known  both  for 
what  it  effects  and  its  benefits  to  the  “privileged  parishes”.’ 

The  Trust  was  altered  again  in  1955,  trying  to  follow  in  the  circumstances  of  the  fifties 
the  intentions  of  the  original  Will. 

Fixed  yearly  payments  were  made  to  the  schools  of  the  Diocese  of  Sodor  and  Man. 

To  the  Trustees  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 

To  the  managers  of  Pontefract  School. 

To  the  Vicars  of  Ledsham,  Thorp  Arch,  Collingham,  Aberford,  Wike,  Melbourne 
(Derbyshire),  How  in  Norfolk,  for  Sunday  School  purposes. 

For  special  benefits  for  the  schools  of  Ledsham,  Thorp  Arch,  Collingham. 

The  residue  can  be  used  to  benefit  children  in  the  Parishes  of  Ledsham,  Thorp  Arch, 
Collingham,  Wike,  Shadwell  and  Burton  Salmon  in  the  following  ways: 

(a)  award  of  scholarships  or  maintenance  allowances  at  any  school,  university  or  place  of 
education  approved  by  the  Trustees; 

(b)  provision  of  finance,  clothing,  instruments  or  books  to  assist  their  entry  into 
profession,  trade  or  calling; 

(c)  to  assist  towards  provision  of  facilities  for  recreation  not  provided  by  the  education 
authorities; 

(d)  scholarships  for  foreign  travel  to  pursue  their  education; 

72.  In  the  Victoria  County  History  ‘City  of  York’  p.  467  footnote.  ‘Following  agitation  for  the  establishment 
of  an  infirmary  for  the  poor,  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  the  philanthropist  offered  £1,000  towards  its  cost, 
no  progress  had  been  made  when  she  died  in  1739  and  she  left  only  £500  for  this  purpose.’  The  original 
hospital  was  in  Monkgate. 
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(e)  asssistance  to  study  music  and  the  arts. 

Non-Educational  Trust 

A sum  for  communion  wine  for  Ledsham,  Thorp  Arch,  Collingham,  Thorner,  Mirfield, 

Aberford  and  How. 

A sum  for  Sir  John  Lewys  Almshouses,  Ledsham. 

A sum  for  the  Vicar  of  Ledsham  to  act  as  Chaplain. 

Residue  of  income  can  be  applied  in  the  following  ways: 

(a)  for  repair  and  beautifying  churches  of  Ledsham,  Thorp  Arch,  Collingham,  How, 

Shadwell  and  Burton  Salmon; 

(b)  assisting  poor  incumbents  in  Yorkshire,  Westmorland,  Cumberland  and 
Northumberland; 

(c)  assisting  retired  clergy,  and  dependants,  of  those  counties; 

(d)  grants  towards  repair  of  Hospital  (almshouses)  at  Ledsham  and  Stoke  Poges; 

(i)  Grants  towards  improvements  of  vicarages  of  Ledsham,  Thorp  Arch, 
Collingham  and  How. 

(ii)  Assisting  the  poor  of  the  Parish  in  which  the  Trust  owns  land. 

(iii)  Subscription  towards  the  annual  festivals  held  in  memory  of  Lady  Elizabeth 
Hastings. 

This  last  provision  seems  very  curious  for  one  who  ‘shuns  applause  with  as  much 
industry  as  others  do  reproach’. 

Then  there  was  the  codicil  in  which  she  gave  to  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford  her  manor  of  Wheldale  near  Pontefract.73  Eight  schools  from  the 
County  of  York,  (Leeds,  Wakefield,  Bradford,  Beverley,  Skipton,  Sedbergh,  Ripon  and 
Sherburn),  two  from  Westmorland,  (Appleby  and  Heversham),  two  from  Cumberland, 
(St.  Bees  and  Penrith)  should  nominate  scholars  who  should  meet  at  the  best  Inn  at 
Aberford  on  Wednesday  in  Whitsun  week  to  be  ready  to  take  the  examination  before 
eight  on  the  Thursday  morning,  in  the  presence  of  the  Rectors  of  Barwick,  Spofforth, 
Bolton  Percy  and  the  Vicars  of  Leeds,  Collingham,  Ledsham  and  Thorp  Arch.  The  exam 
was  to  take  place  every  five  years  for  ever.  There  were  instructions  on  its  contents.  Eight 
lines  of  Tully  (Cicero)  to  be  translated  into  English,  part  of  an  Oration  in  Demosthenes 
to  be  translated  into  Latin,  and  two  or  three  verses  of  the  Latin  Testament  into  Greek  etc. 
The  ten  best  exercises  selected  by  the  Vicars  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of 
Queen’s  who  should  write  the  names  of  the  eight  best  on  papers  to  be  put  in  an  urn  and 
the  first  five  names  drawn  should  be  elected.  Lest  drawing  lots  should  be  considered 
superstition  or  enthusiasm,  she  says  it  has  the  sanction  of  an  ‘orthodox  and  Pious  Prelate 
of  the  Church  of  England’.74 

She  wrote  to  Dr.  Smith,  the  Provost,  saying  that  she  expected  her  exhibitioners  ‘to  be 
made  virtuous  men  as  well  as  good  scholars  and  that  I hope  I may  expect  at  Queens’.73 
The  codicil  states  that  to  prevent  her  exhibitioners  from  ‘entering  precipitately  into  Holy 
Orders’  they  should  study  arts  and  sciences  for  the  first  four  years  and  in  the  fifth  devote 
themselves  to  divinity,  church  history  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

There  are  still  Hastings  Scholars  at  Queen’s  but  the  method  of  selection  is  altered. 
Drawing  lots  ceased  in  1859.  ' More  recently  a special  examination  for  closed  awards  was 
held  in  November.  After  1962  an  agreement  was  reached  with  UCCA.  Hastings 
Scholars  have  been  elected  on  the  Joint  Oxford  Colleges  Scholarship  and  Entrance 
Examination.  Now  there  is  a further  change.  The  Hastings  Scholarships  will  be  offered 
to  suitably  qualified  undergraduates  of  two  terms  or  more.  If  there  is  no  candidate  of  a 
sufficiently  high  standard,  the  scholarship  may  be  offered  to  a candidate  from  elsewhere, 
so  that  the  award  becomes  an  open  one.  At  present  there  are  thirty-three  holders  of 

73.  There  is  a letter  from  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  1738,  thanking  her  for  giving  money  towards  the 
Divinity  lecture  and  for  recommending  a scholar.  HW,  Vol.  II,  p.  163. 

74.  Thomas  Wilson,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 

75.  Medhurst,  pp.  102  and  113. 

76.  Information  supplied  by  The  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 
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Stings  Awards  at  Queen’s:  seven  Open  Scholars,  twelve  Scholars,  one  Open 
Exhibitioner,  thirteen  Exhibitioners.  Most  of  the  holders  of  closed  awards  are  from 
Yorkshire  schools. 

Lady  Betty  took  every  care  to  ensure  that  her  Trust  was  properly  administered,  for  her 
own  observation  and  the  experience  of  the  SPCK  showed  the  general  laxity  as  far  as 
trusts  were  concerned.  She  not  only  appointed  three  vicars,  Ledsham,  Thorp  Arch  and 

o ingham,  but  there  were  to  be  two  lay  members;  and  as  a further  safeguard,  the 
papers  and  accounts  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  York  for  his 

careful  perusal  and  admonition  of  the  three  vicars  for  ‘errors  and  mistakes,  voluntary  and 
involuntary  and  all  deviations’. 

It  is  interesting  that  some  of  the  things  that  Lady  Betty  would  have  liked  to  effect  could 
be  accomplished  now;  and  in  other  ways  circumstances  have  completely  changed. 
Ledsham  and  Thorp  Arch  in  particular,  instead  ot  being  moderately  poor  agricultural 
villages  - though  the  latter  had  a paper  mill  which  provided  employment  since  the  late 
seventeenth  century  - are  now  rich  commuter  villages;  but  in  the  parish  of  Thorp  Arch 
there  is  an  open  prison  which  could  benefit  from  Lady  Betty’s  interest  in  prisoners. 

Her  desire  to  help  India  - which  she  wanted  to  take  the  form  of  what,  to  her,  was  the 
most  priceless  gift  of  Christianity  - could  now  be  done  in  other  ways,  such  as  higher 
education,  or  help  from  the  charitable  trust  for  Indian  settlers  from  the  Indian  sub- 
continent.  Her  dream  of  the  higher  education  of  women  is  now  accomplished.  A woman 
Hastings  Scholar  would  surely  meet  with  her  approval. 

Character 

It  is  very  hard  to  give  a full  picture  of  Lady  Betty  because  nearly  everything  that  was 
written  about  her  was  in  the  form  of  Eulogy,  notably  that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard, 
headmaster  of  Leeds  Grammar  School.77  His  book  was  published  in  1742  and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  he  did  not  publish  a more  factual  account.  Rather  strangely,  Anthony 
Benazet,  the  American  Quaker,  wrote  a booklet  on  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  which  was 
published  in  1783  in  Philadelphia.78  Benazet  followed  the  same  pattern  of  giving  an 
entirely  eulogistic  account  of  her  life.  The  Church  of  England’s  new  service  book  gives  a 
list  of  lesser  festivals  and  commemorations.  If  this  had  been  done  in  the  eighteenth 
century  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  would  have  been  on  the  list. 

Lady  Betty  was  a woman  of  her  time,  when  to  live  in  a vast  mansion  with  numerous 
servants  seemed  entirely  right.  Though  the  SPCK  took  a strangely  radical  view  for  those 
times,  they  did  not  really  approve  of  men  being  employed  as  footmen.  After  Lady 
Betty  s death,  her  footman  Honest  David  (Taylor)  became  one  of  Ingham’s  preachers. 
On  the  other  hand,  after  Lady  Betty  s death  Lady  Margaret  wrote  to  the  Countess  ...  ‘I 
am  just  upon  making  a purchase  of  a little  house,  you  will  say  ‘tis  not  a great  one  when  I 
tell  you  there  is  but  three  rooms  ot  a floor  and  a little  spot  of  gardening  belonging  to  it,  it 
is  in  a little  village  near  the  church  where  when  I am  there  I may  have  the  opportunity  (if it 
please  God  to  bless  my  endeavours)  of  being  useful  to  my  poor  neighbours’. 

Mary  Astell  might  be  said  to  be  an  early  feminist,  but  Lady  Betty,  although  she 
obviously  had  great  sympathy  with  the  ideal  of  the  higher  education  of  women  and  the 
education  of  women  in  general,  was  of  too  self-effacing  a nature  to  become  openly 
involved  in  such  a scheme. 

Lady  Betty  Hastings  was  not  an  isolated  philanthropist,  but  part  of  a movement  of 

77.  T.  Barnard,  An  Historical  Character  relating  to  the  Holy  and  Exemplary  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Ladv 

Hastings,  Leeds,  1742.  7 

78.  He  also  wrote  a book  published  in  1773,  Brief  Considerations  on  Slavery  and  the  expediency  of  its  abolution, 
with  some  hints  on  the  means  whereby  it  may  be  gradually  effected.  Recommended  to  the  serious  attention  of  all, 
especially  oj  those  entrusted  with  the  powers  of  legislation . 

79.  Leicester  Archives;  the  house  was  Church  House,  Aberford. 
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which,  as  a woman,  she  could  not  become  a member.  It  is  often  supposed  that  the  early 
eighteenth-century  church  was  moribund  until  the  Religious  Revival  of  the  ‘Oxford 
Methodists’  in  the  middle  of  the  century.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  this  was  not  so; 
there  were  reforming  movements  and  societies  within  the  church  from  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  of  which  the  SPCK  gave  practical  expression.  The  main  works  of 
the  Society  - missions,  schools,  libraries,  prison  reforms  - were  all  carried  out  in  Lady 
Betty’s  will.  The  Society  did  not  appear  to  have  the  same  interest  in  higher  education, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  American  universities.  Lady  Betty  so  shunned  publicity  that  the 
part  she  played  was  concealed  from  the  public. 

She  did  not  seem  to  have  been  involved  in  ‘Methodism’,  probably  because  it  was  only 
in  its  beginnings  when  she  died.  But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  evidence  that  she  was 
anti-methodist  as  was  stated  after  her  death.  Probably  this  was  caused  by  a desire  to  stress 
her  orthodoxy  in  contrast  to  her  sister,  who  caused  such  scandal  by  marrying  Ingham. 
Henry  Hastings  when  he  wrote  to  the  9th  Earl  felt  that  she  should  be  remembered  for  her 
example  and  not  for  her  munificent  benefactions. 

There  is  an  interesting  parallel  that  can  be  drawn  between  Lady  Betty  and  her  ancestor 
Henry  3rd  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  1536-1 595. 8U  The  care  with  which  he  prepared  the 
curriculum  for  his  Leicestershire  schools  compares  with  the  meticulous  arrangements 
which  she  made  for  the  examinations  for  her  exhibitioners.  The  scheme  which  the  Earl 
devised  for  promising  scholars  to  go  to  Cambridge  and  then  become  well-educated 
Protestant  incumbents  of  his  parishes  is  not  unlike  Lady  Betty’s  wish  that  her 
exhibitioners  at  Queen’s  should  be  virtuous  men  as  well  as  good  scholars  before 
becoming  vicars  of  her  parishes.  The  Earl  when  President  of  the  Council  of  the  North, 
though  he  had  no  northern  parishes,  continued  his  help  for  Protestant  clergy.  In  1585  he 
obtained  the  living  of  Thorp  Arch  for  John  Lyster,  curate  at  Leeds.  Coincidentally,  later 
this  parish  came  under  the  patronage  of  Lady  Betty. 

A harsher  side  of  her  nature  is  shown  in  a letter  which  one  of  the  Wheler  children  wrote 
home  from  Ledstone.  ‘That  naughty  man  Tom  Stuttard’  had  been  sentenced  to  death  and 
reprieved  for  stealing  two  of  Aunt  Betty’s  silver  plates.81  She  was  going  to  try  to  have 
him  transported.  Apparently  he  had  been  seen  melting  silver  at  the  colliery  forge,  and 
had  sold  some  to  a Scotsman.  In  the  York  Courant  30  July  1733,  ‘Only  one  person  had 
been  sentenced  to  death  at  York  Assizes,  viz  Thomas  Stoddard  for  stealing  two  silver 
plates  from  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  of  Ledstone’. 

She  also,  as  was  usual  in  the  eighteenth  century,  knew  how  to  use  her  money  to 
advantage.  In  a letter,  23  June  1729,  to  the  Countess  she  wrote82  ‘I  am  sorry  Mr. 
Theophilus  Hastings  has  so  small  a prospect  of  succeeding  as  an  assistant  to  the  surgeon’s 
mate  ...  To  tell  him  ...  to  push  his  fortune  to  the  utmost  and  go  down  to  Portsmouth 
(which  by  water  he  might  do  at  an  easy  expense)  . . . possibly  a few  guineas  given  to  the 
surgeon  or  his  mate  might  be  of  great  service’. 

The  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  his  family  seemed  to  regard  her  as  the  head  of  the  House 
of  Hastings.  She  kept  in  constant  touch  with  them  and  her  friends  in  London,  which  she 
visited  fairly  regularly. 

Dr.  Joseph  Trapp  wrote  a pamphlet  A Discourse  of  the  Folly,  Sin  and  Danger  of  being 
Righteous  Overmuch , about  which  the  Countess  of  Hertford  remarked  ‘It’s  a doctrine 
which  does  not  seem  absolutely  necessary  to  be  preached  to  the  people  of  the  present 
age’.  If  there  is  one  criticism  that  can  be  gleaned  from  the  scant  information  about  Lady 
Betty  it  is  that  she  was  ‘righteous  overmuch’  though  she  was  no  enthusiast  or  fanatic  and 
did  not  appear  to  have  forced  her  views  on  others. 

80.  C.  Cross,  The  Puritan  Earl,  1966,  pp.  10-11,  125,  257. 

81.  H.W.  Vol.  II,  p.  109. 

82.  HMSS,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  25. 
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William  Law  replied  to  Trapp’s  discourse:"3  ‘If  a Romish  Priest  in  the  North  of  England 
could  not  bear  the  splendour  of  a life  so  devoted  to  God,  so  fruitful  in  the  works  of  piety 
and  goodness  as  was  that  of  the  late  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings,  if  he  should  want  to  sully 
the  brightness  of  her  Christian  graces  and  prove  her  to  have  been  no  saint,  lest  it  should 
appear  that  the  spirit  of  God  was  not  confined  to  the  Romish  Church,  would  not  such  a 
zeal  show  a worse  spirit  than  that  of  superstition,  a great  depravity  of  heart,  than  saying 
now  and  then  an  Ave  Mary.’84 
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83.  Law  was  a non-juror,  objecting  to  the  Hanoverian  succession  and  the  abjuration  of  the  Old  Pretender. 
These  non-jurors  had  less  sympathy  than  the  earlier  ones  after  the  flight  of  James  II.  He  became  tutor  to 
the  father  of  Gibbon,  the  historian.  His  writings  had  considerable  influence,  especially  on  the  ‘Oxford 
Methodists’.  Samuel  Johnson'wrote  about  Law’s  A Serious  Call  to  the  Devout  and  Holy  Life  (1728): 
‘Expecting  to  find  it  a dull  book  (as  such  books  generally  are)  and  perhaps  to  laugh  at  it.  But  I found  Law 
quite  an  overmatch  for  me;  and  this  was  the  first  occasion  of  my  thinking  in  earnest  of  Religion,  after  I had 
become  capable  of  rational  inquiry’.  W.J.  Bate,  Samuel  Johnson  (1978),  p.  102. 

84.  W.  Law,  An  earnest  and  serious  answer  to  Dr.  Trapp’s  Discourse  of  the  folly,  sin  and  danger  of  being  righteous 
overmuch.  London,  1740. 
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APPENDIX:  LADY  ELIZABETH’S  MONUMENT  (Fig.  1) 

The  marble  monument,  set  against  the  north  wall  of  the  north  chancel  chapel  of 
Ledsham  parish  church,  shows  the  semi-recumbent  figure  of  Lady  Betty  with  two 
female  supporting  figures.  These  have  the  attributes  of  a snake  and  a mirror  for  Prudence 
(left)  and  a flame  and  cornucopia,  usual  symbols  of  Charity  (right).  The  monument  is 
signed  by  P.  Scheemakers  below  the  right-hand  figure;  he  liked  to  use  symbolic  figures 
to  represent  the  virtues  of  the  deceased.  Whitaker  commented  in  1816:  ‘The  church  of 
Ledsham  is  chiefly  remarkable  . . . for  the  noble  monument,  afterwards  augmented  by 
the  statues  of  her  two  surviving  sisters.  Her  own  figure  is  placed  on  a sarcophagus, 
reclining  and  reading  a book  of  devotion;  the  countenance,  which  is  a portrait,  handsome 
and  spirited;  but  the  grace  of  the  figure  is  destroyed  by  the  deformity  of  a stiff  bodice. 
The  splendid  epitaph,  while  it  merely  does  justice  to  her  virtues,  reflects  no  small  honour 
on  the  learned  and  classical  writer,  the  author  also  of  her  life,  who,  with  the  faculty  of 
writing  very  elegantly  in  an  ancient  language,  never  understood  the  graces  of  his  mother 
tongue’.  In  a note  he  identified  its  author  as  Thomas  Barnard.85 

The  epitaph,  which  differs  in  several  places  from  the  text  given  by  Whitaker  and 
Medhurst,  now  reads  after  repainting  as  follows. 


Prope  sita  est 

ELISABETHA  HASTINGS 

Filia  Theophili,  Soror  et  Haeres  GEORGII 

Comitum  de  HUNTINGDON, 

Matre  ELISABETHA  Gnata  et  Cohaerede 
JOHANNIS  LEWIS  de  LEDSTONE  Militis  et  Baronetti ; 
Quae  illustri  Castitaus  Exemplo 
Homini  negavit  Sponsalia, 

Ut  Deo  sese  totam  daret. 

Christi  Serva  Integerrima, 

Divinis  Rebus,  Philosophiaeque  verae  vacavit, 

Victus,  Vestitus.  Ornatusque  parum  studiosa; 

At  Munditiarum  Vindex  acerrima, 

Quae  decora,  quae  accommoda 
Natalibus,  Ordini  et  domesticae  Disciplinae, 

Horum  in  Discrimine  sagax,  in  Delectu  verecunda. 

Vultu  venusto  et  bemgno, 

Sermone  puro  facili,  et  eleganti, 

Peracri  ingeni,  Moribus  suavissimis; 

Quas  dotes  ita  felicitur  commiscuit, 

Ut  in  Sociata  omnium  Pulchritudino 
Ornetiores  singula  viderentur,  et  anctiores. 


In  sacris  Aedibus  extruendis  et  reflciendis 
In  Sacerdotum  dignitate  tuenda  et  angenda, 

In  Omnibus  sublevandis,  tam  extraneis  quam  nostratibus, 
Seu  Orbitate,  seu  Valetudine,  seu  Inopia  laborarent, 

Ita  est  largita; 

Justitiam  demque,  et  Fidem,  et  Veriatem, 

Puram,  nudam  et  incorruptam, 

Tam  studiose,  tam  sincere  coluit, 

Ut  Nomen  sibi  pepererit, 

Quovis  Elogio  sublimus,  quovis  Monumento  perennius. 


Near  here  lies  Elisabeth  Hastings, 
daughter  of  Theophilus,  sister  and  heir 
of  George,  both  Earls  of  Huntingdon. 
Her  mother  Elisabeth  was  daughter  and 
coheir  of  John  Lewis  of  Ledstone, 
Knight  and  Baronet.  By  a notable 
instance  of  chastity  she  rejected  marriage 
to  give  herself  wholly  to  God. 

A spotless  handmaid  of  Christ,  she 
paid  attention  to  things  divine  and  to  true 
philosophy,  caring  little  for  food,  clothes 
or  jewelry  but  a most  acute  champion  of 
that  elegance  which  was  fitting  and 
appropriate  to  her  birth,  rank  and 
household  management.  In  these  she 
was  wise  in  discrimination  and  modest  in 
her  pleasure. 

She  was  attractive  and  pleasant  in 
appearance,  simple,  ready  and  elegant  in 
her  conversation.  Her  mind  was  keen, 
her  manners  very  gentle.  She  combined 
these  attributes  so  happily  that,  when  her 
beauty  was  added,  each  quality  seemed 
more  embellished  and  increased. 

In  building  and  restoring  holy  shrines, 
in  preserving  and  increasing  the  dignity 
of  the  priesthood,  in  helping  all,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  whether  they 
suffered  from  bereavement,  ill  health  or 
poverty,  she  was  so  very  generous. 
Finally,  she  so  zealously  and  so  sincerely 
cherished  justice,  faith  and  truth,  pure, 
unadorned  and  uncorrupted,  that  she 
will  have  acquired  for  herself  a 
reputation  more  sublime  than  any  elegy 
and  more  lasting  than  any  monument. 


85.  T.  D.  Whitaker,  Loidis  and  Elmete,  Leeds  1816,  pp.  144-8.  The  plate  facing  p.  146  is  an  engraving  of  the 
monument  by  T.  Taylor  and  C.  Heath. 
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At  Res  humanae  quam  fragiles,  quam  caducae! 

Talis  tantaeque  Cancer  invasit  Mammam, 

Quam  cum  abscindendam  Medici  consuissont. 

Suis  tarn  tristi  Spectaculo  cohorrescentibus, 

Mira  animi  Nobilitate  nudavit  Pectus,  Ferrum  accepit, 
Ne  minimo  inter  amputandum  Dolore 
Aut  Voce,  aut  Vultu,  aut  Gestu  prodito. 


Eheu!  Repullulavit  Malum  Insanabile, 

Cum  Adventu  Sponsi  excitata  Virgo 
Accendit  Lampadem,  Terras  deseruit, 

Caelestes  Thalamos  introitura 

Obijt  llmo.  Cal.  Jan:  Anno  Salut.  1739,  Aetalvii. 


But  how  frail,  how  transitory  are 
human  affairs!  A cancer  attacked  the 
breast  of  such  and  so  great  a lady.  When 
the  doctors  had  advised  that  it  be  cut  off 
and  her  relatives  were  shuddering  at  so 
sad  a sight,  she  showed  a wonderful 
nobility  of  spirit,  bared  her  breast  and 
received  the  knife.  During  the 
amputation  she  betrayed  not  the  least 
sign  of  suffering,  whether  by  word,  look 
or  gesture. 

Alas!  The  incurable  illness  returned 
again.  The  maiden,  aroused  by  the 
coming  of  her  Bridegroom,  lit  her  lamp, 
and  left  the  earth  to  enter  the  heavenly 
bridal  chamber.  She  died  22nd 
December  in  the  year  of  salvation  1739 
aged  58. 


The  inscriptions  below  the  supporting  statues,  which  Whitaker  describes  as  ‘evidently 
by  another  hand’  read  (left-hand  first): 

Imitatur  Prudentia 
ANNAM  HASTINGS 
Sororem  Elisabethae  paternam 
Faeminam  lectissimam. 

Quae  suorum  dulce  Decus 
Obijt  4°  Cal.  Julij  1755 
Cineres  tenet  Ashby  de  la  Zouch 
Com.  Leicestr. 

Pietas  sese  induit  Figura 
FRANCISCAE  HASTINGS 
Elisabetha  itidem  Sororis  paternae 
Elisabetha  Sorore  dignissimae 
Quae  flebilis  Bonis  omnibus 
Decessit  xmoCal.  February  1750 
Cineres,  eodem  quo  Sororis  Annae 
Reponuntur  Conditorio 

The  different  readings  given  by  Whitaker,  followed  by  Medhurst,  are:  1.  7. 
castimoniae;  11.  21-2.  Ut  ex  societate  omnium  pulcherrima/ornatiores  singulae 
viderentur  et  auctiores:  1.  24.  augenda;  1.  30.  tarn  sine  fuco  coluit;  1.  32.  sublimius;  1.  34. 

Talis,  tantusque;  1.  35.  medici  censuissent;  1.  39.  Accensa  lampade;  1.  43.  aet  lvni. 

These  epitaphs  may  be  translated,  following  in  some  places  Whitaker’s  reading,  as 
above  (right). 


Left:  Prudence  portrays  Anne  Hastings, 
step-sister  of  Elisabeth,  a most  excellent 
lady,  the  sweet  ornament  of  her  family. 
She  died  29th  June  1755.  Ashby  de  la 
Zouch,  Leicestershire,  retains  her  ashes. 


Right:  Piety  clothes  herself  with  the 
appearance  of  Frances  Hastings,  step- 
sister likewise  of  Elisabeth  and  most 
worthy  of  her  sister  Elisabeth.  Lamented 
by  all  good  people,  she  departed  on  the 
23rd  January  1750.  Her  ashes  are  placed 
in  the  same  vault  as  those  of  her  sister 
Anne. 


The  white  marble  coat  of  arms  set  against  the  dark  grey  sarcophagus  on  which  Lady 
Betty’s  figure  rests  has  recently  been  painted.  It  bears  within  a lozenge  quarterly  1)  argent 
a maunch  sable,  for  Hastings;  2)  quarterly,  1 and  4)  France,  2 and  3)  England,  overall  a 
label  of  three  points,  on  each  point  an  escutcheon  gules,  for  George  Plantagenet,  Duke  of 
Clarence;  3)  per  pale  or  and  sable,  a saltire  engrailed  counterchanged,  for  Pole;  4)  sable, 
two  bars  argent,  in  chief  three  plates,  for  Hungerford.  These  arms  indicate  the  descent  of 
the  third  and  subsequent  Earls  of  Huntingdon  from  Katherine  Pole,  whose 
grandmother,  Margaret  Plantagenet,  Countess  of  Salisbury  and  wife  of  Richard  Pole, 
Baron  Montagu,  was  daughter  and  heiress  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence.  The  last 
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quarter  refers  to  the  marriage  of  Edward,  second  Baron  Hastings,  to  Mary,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Thomas,  Baron  Hungerford,  Botreux,  de  Moleyns  and  Moels/  Lady  Betty’s 
personal  seal,  used  on  her  will,  bears  the  Hastings  maunch  within  a lozenge. 

The  monument  is  generally  dated  to  1739  but  this  date  seems  most  unlikely/7  First, 
Lady  Betty  requested  in  her  will  that  ‘there  be  no  Funeral  Sermon  . . . nor  any  Monument 
erected’,  and  so  it  seems  unlikely  to  have  been  prepared  beforehand,  as  sometimes 
happened.  Secondly,  she  did  not  die  until  22  December  1739  and  was  buried  on  2 January 
1739/40.  The  average  time  a sculptor  needed  to  complete  such  a monument  was  about 
ten  months,  so  that  would  bring  the  date  beyond  March  1739/40. 

It  is  also  commonly  stated  that  the  supporting  figures  are  her  sisters,  Frances  and 
Anne,  representing  Piety  and  Prudence.  Whitaker  stated  that  they  were  added  later/” 
However,  the  figure  on  the  right  has  a flame  and  cornucopia,  the  symbols  for  Charity. 
The  most  probable  explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  monument  was  erected  by  her  three 
executors,  Ladies  Anne,  Frances  and  Margaret,  with  figures  depicting  Lady  Betty’s 
virtues/  When  Anne  died  in  1755,  Lady  Margaret,  who  lived  close  by  at  Aberford, 
decided  to  add  her  favourite  sister’s  name  to  the  monument  at  Ledsham,  at  the  same  time 
adding  the  name  of  her  sister,  Frances,  who  had  died  five  years  earlier.  Both  had  died  at 
Ashby,  where  they  had  lived  since  Lady  Betty’s  death,  and  were  buried  in  one  of  the 
vaults  in  the  Hastings  chapel  of  St.  Helen’s  church  there. 

It  is  possible  that  Lady  Margaret’s  husband,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Ingham,  composed  the 
epitaphs.  He  wrote  to  Count  Zinzendorf  in  1748,  ‘Lady  Frances  has  all  her  life  been  a very 
pious  woman  . . . Lady  Ann  is  an  accomplished  person  that  has  been  admired  in  the 
world  and  an  ornament  to  her  family’.  Lady  Margaret  wrote  to  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon,  ‘I  parted  with  Lady  Ann  with  regret,  she  is  a very  dear  heart’.  Later  she 
wrote  of  her  that  ‘she  was  a mother  to  me,  in  my  very  infancy’/’  In  his  life  of  Lady  Betty 
Thomas  Barnard  does  not  mention  the  monument,  though  he  is  supposed  to  have 
composed  the  epitaph.  However,  his  poem  of  1740  on  her  death  echoes  11.  25-26: 

And  now  her  charities  were  spread  around 
The  sick  look’d  up;  the  widow  dry’d  her  tears. 

The  hungry,  food,  the  naked  raiment  found; 

The  Orphan  smil’d;  and  Age  forgot  its  years. 

A Latin  poem  in  Ledsham  parish  register  after  the  entry  of  Lady  Betty’s  burial  is  signed 
by  John  Benson,  vicar  there  from  1720  to  1764.  1 This  also  has  phrases  reminiscent  of  11. 
28-9  of  the  main  inscription  and  1.5  of  that  to  Frances:  Cui  pudor  et  justitiae  soror/ 
Incorrupta  fides,  nudaque  Veritas/  . . . Multis  ilia  bonis  flebilis  occidit/  Nulli  flebilior 
quam  mihi. 

Also  in  the  north  aisle  of  Ledsham  church  are  inscribed  brass  plates,  one  on  the  floor  by 
the  steps  to  the  chapel  in  memory  of  her  aged  servant,  Robert  Hole,  and  the  other  in  a 
frame  set  on  the  north  wall  with  her  injunctions  to  clergy.  The  latter  is  above  the  effigy  of 
Lady  Bolles,  so  contemptuously  described  by  Whitaker.  The  tomb  by  Thomas 
Cartwright  of  London  with  effigies  of  her  grandparents,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Lewis,  is 
below  the  arcade  separating  the  chapel  from  the  chancel.  The  inscription  on  her  coffin  in 
the  vault  beneath  describes  Lady  Elizabeth  as  ‘A  pattern  to  all  succeeding  ages  of  all  that’s 
good  and  all  that’s  great’/2 

86.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Gee  have  kindly  identified  these  quarterings  and  their  significance. 

87.  R.  Gunnis,  Dictionary  of  British  Sculptors  1660-1851,  London  1953,  p.  343;  K.  A.  Esdaile,  ‘Sculptors  and 
Sculpture  in  Yorkshire’,  YAJ  36  (1944-7),  pp.  108  and  154;  cf  also  pp.  78-9. 

88.  Op.  cit.  in  n.  85,  p.  145. 

89.  The  Executors’  account  is  also  at  Messrs.  Hoares’  Bank  but  there  is  no  payment  listed  to  Peter 
Scheemakers.  However  the  payments  are  not  very  detailed. 

90.  Leicester  Archives. 

91.  J.  W.  Clay  (ed.),  The  Parish  Registers  of  Ledsham  in  the  County  of  York  1539-1812,  YPRS  26  (1906),  p.  158. 

92.  Medhurst,  pp.  70-71.  The  instructions  to  clergy  are  given  on  pp.  48-50.  A plate  facing  p.  72  shows  the 
condition  of  the  chapel  in  1914.  Whitaker,  pp.  147-8  also  gives  these  injunctions  and  the  Hole  memorial. 
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BLAKE  HALL,  IN  MIRFIELD,  AND  ITS  OCCUPANTS 
DURING  THE  18th  AND  19th  CENTURIES 

By  John  Nussey 


Introduction 

Despite  an  interesting  history  and  a link  with  Anne  Bronte,  comparatively  little  has 
been  published  or  seems  to  be  known  about  Blake  Hall,  which  for  the  best  part  of  450 
years  was  one  of  Mirfield’s  most  important  properties.  The  present  account  is  concerned 
with  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  during  which  Blake  Hall  was  occupied  in 
succession  by  the  Turners  and  the  Inghams,  but  sketches  also  the  later  events  leading  up 
to  its  demolition  in  1954. 

The  Hall  formerly  stood  at  the  centre  of  the  Park  which  now  forms  the  Blake-Hall 
housing  estate.  Its  site  (Grid  Reference  SE21072013)  lay  370  yards  between  south  and 
south-south-west  of  Mirfield  parish  church,  at  a height  of  180  feet  above  sea  level,  and  on 
a gentle  slope  falling  a little  to  the  east  of  south  towards  the  Calder,  with  an  extensive 
view  of  the  wooded  hills  on  the  Hopton  side  of  the  river. 

The  building  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Turners  in  1713  had  from  Tudor  times 
until  shortly  after  1643  belonged  to  the  Hopton  family,  which  held  also  the  manor  of 
Armley.1 2  John  Hopton,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  is  stated  to  have  been  born  there  in  the  early 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century,"  and  it  was  rebuilt,  or  improved,  by  the  Hoptons  in  1570. 3 
On  the  death  of  Sir  Ingram  Hopton  in  1643,  Blake  Hall  passed  through  his  only  daughter 
and  heiress  to  Miles  Stapleton  of  Wighill,4  but  before  1707  it  had  come  into  possession  of 
a descendant  of  Sir  Ingram’s  widow  by  her  second  husband,  and  in  September  1707  he 
conveyed  it  to  Theophilus  Shelton,  of  Darrington.5 6 7  Six  years  later,  on  26  November 
1713,  Shelton  conveyed  it  to  William  Turner,  who  was  already  installed  as  tenant/’ 

THE  TURNERS  - BLAKE  HALE  IN  THE  PERIOD  11 13-11 841 

At  the  time  he  purchased  Blake  Hall,  William  Turner  was  38,  and  married,  with  three 
young  children;  two  further  children  were  born  to  him  but  died  before  reaching  full  age. 

1.  H.  N.  Pobjoy,  A History  of  Mirfield  - a West  Riding  Town,  1969,  p.  15.  Hereafter  cited  in  the  form:  Pobjoy, 
p.  ...);  also  Nottingham  County  Record  Office,  Saville  of  Rufford  Muniments,  DD  SR  1/8/5-42, 
Mirfield  Rentals,  Nov.  (St.  Martin)  1573,  where  Christopher  Hopton  is  listed  as  a free  tenant  of  the 
manor  for  Blakehall,  amongst  other  properties.  (Hereafter  cited  in  the  form:  Saville  of  Rufford,  DD  SR 
...). 

2.  Dictionary  of  National  Biography;  together  with  Y.  A.S.  Archives,  Turner  and  Ismay  MSS  no.  203,  p.  43. 
(Hereafter  cited  in  the  form:  YAS  MS  203,  p.  ...). 

3.  Pobjoy,  p.  98;  also  YAS  MS  202,  p.  80. 

4.  Saville  of  Rufford,  DD  SR  1/8/5-42,  Mirfield  Court  Roll  of27June  1651;  also  YAS  MS  203,  p.  81,  Letter 
Ismay  to  Brook,  Deed  of  18  March  1652  (a  summary  of  this  deed  can  also  be  found  printed  in  Yorkshire 
Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  1,  p.  191). 

5.  Wakefield  District  Archives,  Balne  Lane:  Goodchild  MSS  - Ingham  papers,  Abstract  of  title  of  Blake 
Hall,  1706-1783:  T.  D.  Whitaker,  History  of  Leeds  (Thoresby’s  Ducatus,  with  additions),  1816,  pedigree  of 
Hopton  of  Armley;  and  Saville  of  Rufford,  DD  SR  1/8/5-42,  Mirfield  Court  Roll  of  28  April  1712. 

6.  West  Riding  Registry  of  Deeds,  Wakefield  County  Record  Office:  Deed  Memorial  L 406  550.  (Hereafter 
cited  in  the  form:  WRRD,  F 406  550). 

7.  This  section  is  based  largely  on  evidence  from  the  Mirfield  parish  registers,  from  YAS  MSS  202,  203,  204, 
342,  343,  and  757,  the  last  being  thejournal  ofjohn  Turner  ofHopton,  and  from  Deed  Memorials  relating 
to  the  Turners  of  Mirfield  in  the  West  Riding  Registry  of  Deeds.  Only  where  it  seems  advisable  are 
sources  specified. 
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His  father  (John  I),  his  elder  brother  (John  II),  and  his  nephew  James  (his  brother’s  son) 
were  clothiers,  and  succeeded  each  other  as  master  of  the  fulling  mill  at  Ledgard  Bridge,8 
an  activity  which  certainly  in  the  earlier  years  must  have  been  very  lucrative.9  The  father, 
John  I,  accumulated  sufficient  wealth  to  provide  his  two  sons  (and  apparently  within  his 
lifetime)  with  £70  per  annum  each,  which  no  doubt  was  a main  reason  for  William’s 
ability  to  purchase  Blake  Hall  three  years  before  his  father’s  death;  already  at  this  time 
William  was  referred  to  as  “gentleman”.  It  is  possible  that  his  wife  Judith  brought  some 
additional  income  to  him  on  her  marriage,  but  her  origin  and  early  circumstances  are  not 
known. 

The  births  of  William’s  children  were  all  spaced  at  about  three  years,  which  whether  as 
cause  or  effect  was  generally  a sign  of  prosperous  and  steady-going  parents.  There  are 
indications,  however,  that  in  his  later  years  he  was  obstinate  and  prejudiced,  and  well 
before  this  relations  within  the  family  generally  do  not  appear  to  have  been  particularly 
happy.  His  nephew  James  clearly  had  little  respect  either  for  his  father  or  for  his  uncle, 
whom  together  he  accuses  in  a most  curious  and  unusual  tombstone  inscription  of 
ingratitude  towards  his  grandfather.  This  inscription  was  cut  on  the  tombstone  of 
James  s grandparents,  and  he  himself  was  later  buried  there;  after  recording  names  and 
dates,  it  continues: 

This  tomb  was  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  James  Turner  of  Ledgard  Mill,  their 
grandson,  A.D.  1744. 

The  abovesaid  John  Turner  the  elder  left  two  sons,  to  each  of  them  he  gave  £70  in  the  year 
and  neither  of  them  would  lay  a stone  or  tomb  over  him.  John  and  William  Turner  for 
shame,  for  shame.*  (11). 

It  is  virtually  certain  that  James’s  father  was  dead  when  this  inscription  was  cut,  but  his 
uncle  William  was  alive  and  could  in  one  way  or  another  have  come  to  hear  about  it. 

The  real  causes  ofjames’s  displeasure  may  well  have  lain  elsewhere.  Although  milling 
on  the  Calder  could  be  profitable,  it  had  its  risks;  apart  from  fluctuations  in  trade  itself, 
the  steady  operation  of  the  mills  depended  very  much  on  the  elements,  and  it  was  perhaps 
a bad  omen  than  on  10  September  1673,  the  day  ofjohn  II’s  birth,  Ledgard  Bridge  with 
the  fulling  mill,  corn  mill  and  kiln  were  carried  away  by  one  of  the  floods  which  were  not 
uncommon. 12  Whatever  the  reasons  may  have  been,  John  II  did  not  have  the  success  of  his 
father.  Although  in  1719  he  had  been  able  to  purchase  an  eighth  share  of  the  freehold  in 


8.  Ledgard  Mill  was  the  most  central  of  three  mill  complexes  on  the  Mirfield  stretch  of  the  River  Calder, 
each  comprising  a corn  mill  and  a fulling  mill.  At  Ledgard  Mill,  at  least,  there  was  also  a kiln,  presumably 
for  malt. 

9.  At  his  death  in  1716  in  his  84th  year,  John  I’s  goods,  chattells,  cash  and  credits  amounted  to  £486.  He  had 
alsV). freehold  possession  of  a dwelling  house  called  Foxroyds,  a little  to  the  north-west  of  Knowle  hamlet; 
of  Northorp  farm;  of  a messuage  with  barn  and  three  closes  at  Knowle  Lane;  and  probably  of  Nabb  Farm, 
between  Knowle  and  Battye  Ford,  which  later  was  in  the  hands  ol  William  I.  All  these  properties  were  in 
Mirfield.  He  had  also  copyhold  land  at  Batley  (Sheard’s  Records  of  that  parish  (1894),  p.  251),  and  may 
have  held  property  elsewhere  - for  instance  the  estate  at  Pontefract  mentioned  in  John  Ill’s  journal. 

10.  Her  maiden  name  may  have  been  Thewles,  since  John  Ill’s  journal  refers  to  an  aunt  and  a cousin  of  this 
name;  but  no  suitable  Judith  Thewles  has  yet  been  found. 

11.  YAS  MS  343;  also  West  Yorkshire  County  Record  Office,  Wakefield:  Dl/42,  Mirfield,  St.  Mary  - 
Recording  of  M.  I.  s in  old  part  of  churchyard,  dated  1 884.  Both  these  sources  list  the  entry  as  no.  116;  thus 
the  former  is  likely  to  have  been  either  the  rough  notes  for  the  latter,  or  a copy  taken  from  it. 

The  Turner  monument,  like  many  others,  is  recorded  as  being  an  altar  tomb,  and  was  thus  obviously 
intact  in  1884.  However,  the  old  churchyard  was  landscaped  in  the  1970s,  and  very  few  monuments 
remain.  A flat  slab  containing  the  main  part  of  the  Turner  inscription  (up  to  and  including  the  first 
sentence  quoted  in  the  text  above)  lies  sunk  in  the  turf,  in  a row  with  several  others,  just  outside  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  present  railed-off  section  of  the  site  of  the  old  church,  and  must  have  been  been 
placed  there  when  the  tomb  was  demolished.  The  stone  with  the  final  remarks  ofjames  Turner  which  is 
recorded  as  having  formed  the  end  of  the  altar  tomb  was  evidently  discarded.  No  record  or  plan  is  known 
of  to  show  where  the  Turner  tomb  once  stood  in  the  old  churchyard. 

12.  YAS  MS  203,  p.  17,  Index  Villaris  Mirfieldiae:  Ledgard  Mill. 
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Dewsbury  fulling  mills, 13  in  the  later  1720s  he  was  taking  out  mortgages  on  this  and  other 
properties.  By  July  1735  he  had  failed  financially14  and  had  been  imprisoned  as  an 
insolvent  debtor;  his  freehold  property  was  impounded,  and  sold  off  by  trustees  to  raise 
money  for  the  payment  of  his  creditors.15  James  himself  was  also  for  a while 
imprisoned. Ih 

James  may  have  felt  let  down  by  his  father’s  failure,  and  have  blamed  his  uncle  for  not 
doing  more  to  help.  As  it  was,  William’s  elder  son,  John  III,  who  by  now  was  an  attorney 
in  Huddersfield,  was  involved  during  the  next  10  to  15  years  in  sorting  out  the  legal 
complications  of  the  bankruptcy.  However  necessary  this  assistance  may  have  been, 
James  could  have  felt  both  the  decline  of  his  fortunes  relative  to  those  of  his  younger 
cousin  and  the  latter’s  detailed  investigation  of  his  affairs  as  a humiliation.  In  view  of 
James’s  remarks  about  his  uncle,  however,  William  is  unlikely  to  have  given  him  any 
help,  and  there  are  no  indications  that  he  did  so.  By  1744  William,  who  was  almost  70, 
appears  rather  to  have  been  making  doubly  sure  that  his  main  possessions  would  be 
disposed  of  as  he  wished. 

The  rebuilding  of  Blake  Hall.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  these  possessions  was  formed  by 
Blake  Hall  and  the  lands  William  I had  purchased  with  it  in  1713.  The  Hall  stood  in  its 
own  grounds  of  somewhat  over  30  acres,  together  with  stables,  offices,  workshops,  and 
tannery.  Closely  connected  with  this  was  a farm  which  added  another  12  acres.  To  the 
south,  and  extending  along  both  banks  of  the  Calder,  were  a further  200  - 250  acres 
divided  between  ten  farms  worked  by  tenants.17  In  June  1743  William  Turner  conveyed 
all  this  estate  to  his  younger  son  William  II,18  now  in  his  31st  year  but  not  yet  married. 
That  William  attached  some  importance  to  this  conveyance  is  suggested  by  his  reference 
to  it  in  the  will  which  he  made  seventeen  years  later;14  in  this  will  Blake  Hall,  and  six 
closes  of  land  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  Knowle  Lane  which  he  conveyed  to  his  son- 
in-law  Robert  Houldsworth  around  the  same  time,  are  the  only  properties  which  are 
specifically  mentioned  and  detailed. 

Within  four  years  of  acquiring  Blake  Hall,  William  II  set  about  re-building  it.20  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Ismay,  who  was  Vicar  of  Mirfield  at  this  time  and  left  extensive  records  of 
the  parish,  stated  that  the  new  structure  was  erected  “about  the  year  1748”, 21  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  an  entry  in  a journal22  kept  by  William  II’s  elder  brother  John  III,  which 
notes  against  the  date  23  October  1747:  “Wife  and  I went  to  dine  at  rearing  of  new  Blake 
Hall”.  This  “rearing”  was  evidently  the  topping-out  of  the  new  building;  but  the  work 
would  have  been  started  much  earlier,  and  would  have  needed  some  further  months 
before  its  final  completion.  Elsewhere  Ismay  refers  to  the  new  Blake  Hall  as  “a  handsome 
new  building”;  and  in  a reference  to  its  being  the  dwelling-place  of  Mr.  Wm.  Turner  he 

13.  WRRD,  Q 14  7. 

14.  WRRD,  GG  732  1030. 

15.  Saville  of  Rufford,  DD  SR  1/8/5-42,  Court  Roll  of  2 July  1740. 

16.  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Tuesday,  16  September  1755. 

17.  WRRD,  BZ  275  365  mentions  the  ten  farms  (the  11th  was  attached  to  Blake  Hall)  and  names  their  tenants 
at  the  time;  F406  550  (amongst  several  others)  names  the  closes.  In  the  Hopton  portion  of  the  estate  were 
Cote  Wall,  Broad  Oaks,  Hagg  End  and  part  of  Hunger  Hill.  In  one  part  of  it  there  was  also  a small  coal- 
working. 

18.  WRRD,  RR  441  565. 

1 9.  Will  ofWilham  Turner  the  elder  ofMirfield,  gent,  dated  1 January  1760;  proved  at  York  December  1760. 

20.  YAS  MS  203,  p.  1 (i.e.  first  numbered  page),  Index  Villaris  Mirfieldiae,  Blakehall.  Here,  in  so  many 
words,  Ismay  specifically  attributes  the  rebuilding  to  William  II. 

21.  YAS  MS  203,  p.  43;  Ancient  seats  in  or  near  Mirfield,  Blakehall. 

22.  YAS  MS  757:  MS  Journal  of  John  Turner  of  Hopton,  with  family  details,  1732-1774.  This  listing  ignores  the 
absence  of  one  or  more  complete  sections  covering  the  period  31  March  1737  to  28  March  1747  which 
may  have  mentioned  the  start  on  the  rebuilding  of  Blake  Hall  and  John  II’s  bankruptcy. 
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Plate  1.  Blake  Hall  about  1900,  showing  the  Turner  front  of  1747,  and  (on  the  right)  extensions  made  to  the 
east  facade  by  Joshua  Ingham  in  1845. 

by  courtesy  of  The  National  Library  of  Scotland 


adds:  “to  whose  care  and  contrivance  it  is  chiefly  beholden  for  its  very  great  and  late 
improvements”/3  None  of  this  contains  any  suggestion  that  the  old  building  had  been  on 
quite  a different  site  from  that  on  which  the  new  one  was  erected.  Indeed  the  term 
“improvements”  suggests  rather  the  contrary,  implying  that  not  all  the  old  structure  was 
demolished.  Yet  in  a controversy  aired  in  the  local  newspaper  in  194224  a very  plausible 
case  was  put  forward  for  a belief  that  the  original  Blake  Hall  of  the  Hopton  family  had 
stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  in  Hopton,  and  that  William  Turner’s  structure  of 
1747,  on  the  north  side,  was  an  entirely  new  building  on  a hitherto  unused  site. 

The  main  evidence  for  the  Hopton  site  was  the  wording  of  the  conveyance  of  1652  by 
which  the  Hoptons  handed  Blake  Hall  over  to  Miles  Stapleton  of  Wighill,  which  was 
quoted  as  referring  to  “all  that  manor  or  lordship  called  Blake  Hall  otherwise  Blackhall  or 
Hopton”;  it  was  asserted  that  this  proved  that  the  building  at  this  time  was  in  Hopton. 
Since  it  appeared  to  be  beyond  doubt  that  there  was  an  ancient  dwelling  in  Hopton  called 


23.  Y AS  MS  202,  p.  20,  Blakehall.  This  acknowledgement  of  William  II’s  “care  and  contrivance”  may  reflect 
the  possibility  that  he  was  a builder  or  mason.  A memorandum  in  the  parish  records  notes  that  in  1724 
William  Turner  and  John  Brook  built  a loft,  or  gallery,  in  the  church.  This  suggests  that  William  I was  in 
the  building  trade,  and  William  II  may  have  carried  on  and  widened  the  scope  of  the  business.  This  could 
largely  explain  the  sympathy  between  father  and  younger  son. 

24.  Pobjoy,  p.  96. 
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Blackhall  or  Blakehall,25  the  case  for  the  Hopton  origin  seemed  watertight.  What  was  not 
brought  up  in  evidence,  however  was  the  later  conveyance  of  1713,  when  William 
Turner  purchased  Blake  Hall  from  Theophilus  Shelton.  6 Being  fortunately  somewhat 
more  long-winded,  this  later  conveyance  refers  to  “all  that  manor  or  reputed  manor  of 
Mirfield,  otherwise  called  the  manor  of  Blackhall  or  Blakehall  or  Hopton.  . . and  all  that 
capital  messuage  or  manor  house  called  Blackhall  or  Blakehall  situated  at  Mirfield”.  This 
not  only  incorporates  all  that  was  quoted  from  the  1652  deed,  but  by  its  additions 
suggests  the  very  opposite  of  what  was  claimed,  namely  that  the  Blake  Hall  which  Ismay 
knew  when  he  first  came  to  Mirfield  in  1740  stood  in  Mirfield,  and  that  consequently  all 
his  statements  about  the  Hoptons’  connections  with  it  applied  to  a Blake  Hall  in  Mirfield, 
and  not  to  one  in  Hopton.  This  same  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  Ismay’s  own 
statement  on:  “Blakehall  - a handsome  fabrick  near  the  Church  . . . This  was  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Hoptons.  Dr.  John  Hopton,  Bishop  of  Norwich  in  1554,  was  born  at  this 

1 „27 

house. 

Independent  documentary  evidence  is  provided  by  successive  deeds  of  conveyance 
and  mortgage,  in  which  the  lands  of  the  estate  are  described  in  the  same  way  and  by  the 
same  field  names  both  well  before  the  rebuilding  and  after  it.  This  would  not  have  been 
possible  if  pasture  or  arable  land  had  been  given  up  to  accommodate  an  entirely  new 
building  with  its  complex  of  Hall  Croft,  Tenter  Croft,  tannery,  barns  and  other 
buildings. 

On  the  question  of  this  rebuilding  of  Blake  Hall,  therefore,  we  may  come  down  firmly 
on  the  side  of  those  who  in  1942  maintained  that  Blake  Hall  had  always  stood  on  the  same 
site  in  Mirfield  near  the  church.  The  fact  that  there  was  a second  Blakehall  in  Hopton  is  a 
concidence,  but  by  no  means  the  improbability  that  was  alleged  in  the  newspaper 
controversy;  several  similar  uses  of  the  same  name  for  buildings  not  far  from  each  other 
could  be  cited,  and  doubtless  those  familiar  with  the  West  Riding  could  form  their  own 
list. 

The  family  and  its  affairs.  Besides  William  II  and  his  elder  brother  John,  over  from 
Huddersfield  for  the  occasion  with  his  wife  Rachel,  the  company  round  the  dinner  table 
when  the  symbolic  completion  of  the  new  Blake  Hall  was  celebrated  may  be  presumed  to 
have  included  William  I,  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth  with  her  husband  Robert 
Houldsworth,  a maltster  whose  land  adjoined  the  Blake-Hall  estate  to  the  east  of  Shepley 
Bridge.28  William  V s wife  Judith  had  died  in  September  1745,  and  thus  did  not  live  to  see 
the  new  building. 

John’s  wife,  whom  he  married  probably  in  1743,  was  the  daughter  of  Abraham 

25.  The  existence  of  this  other  Blakehall  in  Hopton  does  not  appear  to  be  of  any  consequence.  It  stood  at 
Handbank,  and  is  referred  to  by  Pobjoy,  and  also  in  recollections  of  Mirfield  written  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Pilling 
and  published  locally  (undated  but  in  or  about  1979)  under  the  title  Old  Mirfield  Days  and  Ways.  Mr. 
Pilling  knew  the  house  before  it  was  renovated,  and  describes  it  as  having  been  a very  ordinary  one  and 
most  unlikely  to  have  been  used  by  any  family  such  as  the  Hoptons.  As  not  uncommon  with  farmhouses 
of  the  district,  its  roof  came  down  to  near  ground  level  with  a gentle  slope,  to  allow  access  to  the  apex  of 
the  roof  and  upper  parts  of  the  walls  without  the  need  for  scaffolding.  It  was  built  of  sandstone,  most 
likely  quarried  on  the  spot  or  nearby,  and  very  little  dressed  stone  was  used.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Ismay  would  have  omitted  a note  on  this  Blakehall  amongst  his  extensive  information  on  the  families, 
dwellings  and  history  of  the  parish  if  it  had  been  in  any  way  remarkable.  And  then  too  its  continued 
existence  after  1747  belies  some  of  the  lesser  arguments  put  up  to  support  the  supposed  transfer  of  the 
Hall,  or  a substantial  part  of  it,  to  the  Mirfield  site. 

26.  WRRD,  F 406  550. 

27.  YAS  MS  203,  p.  1 (i.e.  first  numbered  page). 

28.  Robert  Houldsworth’s  property  is  referred  to  both  as  Netherfield  and  as  Brickhouse,  the  former  applying 
strictly  to  the  land  and  the  latter  to  the  dwelling.  The  name  Brickhouse  is  shown  on  the  6-inch  Ordnance 
map  of  1851.  Part  of  the  land  had  been  acquired  by  Robert’s  gt-grandfather  a little  before  1683  from 
Thomas  Rhodes,  who  had  moved  to  Purstonjaglin,  and  this  portion,  comprising  two  closes  by  the  river 
called  the  Waterside  Closes,  was  sometimes  referred  to  as  Rhodesland. 
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Radcliffe,  an  attorney,  of  Meltham  and  Almondbury,  ^ and  it  would  appear  that  John 
served  his  articles  with  his  father-in-law.  John  Turner  appears  to  have  been  a capable  and 
active  young  man,  industrious  in  keeping  his  accounts  and  quick  to  build  up  a wide  circle 
of  acquaintances.  The  opening  years  of  his  journal  - he  was  25  at  the  beginning  of  it  - 
suggest  that  between  early  1733  and  early  1736  his  time  was  largely  his  own,  and  he  was 
clearly  living  at  Blake  Hall;  but  in  February  1735/36  he  went  to  London  with  Mr. 
Radcliffe,  his  future  father-in-law,  and  stayed  there  until  April  6th.  On  April  20th  he 
went  to  board  with  Murgatroyd  Pegge”  (he  had  a habit  of  putting  surnames  first)  in 
Huddersfield,  and  this  probably  marks  the  serious  beginning  of  his  career  as  an  attorney. 

Thereafter,  amongst  other  things,  he  appears  to  have  acted  as  agent  for  his  father  and  for 
the  Blake-Hall  estate. 

Since  John  lived  in  Huddersfield,  it  was  not  always  easy  for  him  to  get  to  know  what 
went  on  in  his  absence,  and  his  father  was  often  involved  in  disagreements  over  his 
affairs.  “Brother  Wm.  Turner  and  I”,  John  notes  on  one  occasion,  “to  Banks30  to  desire 
him  to  settle  accounts  betwixt  him  and  father  Turner.  Banks  said  that  he  had  paid  father 
5s,  which  when  we  went  to  father  and  told  him  of  it  he  utterly  denied  and  said  he  never 
could  get  any  money  from  him”;  when  he  tried  to  get  Banks  to  meet  his  father,  Banks 
said  “he  would  not  meet”.  Father  Turner  could  be  difficult  too  when  it  came  to  settling 
accounts  between  himself  and  John,  and  John  had  continually  to  press  for  legitimate 
expenses.  The  occasional  lengthy  visits  to  London  which  John  had  to  make  seem  always 
to  have  caused  difficulties  of  this  sort.  These  visits  were  marked  by  corresponding  gaps 

in  the  journal;  there  is  one  from  25  April  to  13  July  in  1757,  and  another  from  16  April  to  1 
July  in  1758.  F 

^ In  all  these  matters,  and  in  dealing  with  the  estate  after  William  Turner’s  death, 
brother  Houldsworth  , John  s sister  s husband,  was  a constant  and  ever  ready  source  of 
advice  and  help.  It  could  be  claimed  that  there  were  earlier  ties  between  the 
Houlds worths  and  the  Turners,  for  Robert’s  great-uncle  Robert  and  his  father  (another 
Robert)  had  been  millers  at  Shepley  Mills  and  contemporaries  of  John’s  uncle  and 
grandfather  at  Ledgard  Mills.  The  river,  usually  a placid  servant,  could  in  times  of  flood 
and  drought  be  a ruthless  and  relentless  tyrant,  and  the  common  interests  of  the  millers 
would  in  the  last  resort  be  stronger  than  their  rivalries.  “Brother  Houldsworth”,  as  he  is 
called  in  the  journal,  was  a party  to  all  the  family  conferences,  and  when,  for  example, 
John  Turner  needed  support  in  evicting  an  undesirable  tenant  from  an  estate  at 
Pontefract,  Robert  went  with  him.31 

William  II  had  married  in  May  1749,  about  a year  after  he  had  finished  rebuilding  Blake 
Hall.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Legh,  of  Chorley,  Lancs,  and  a marriage  settlement  was 
made  at  the  time  by  which  Blake  Hall  was  conveyed  to  Henry  Legh  and  Thomas  Cross, 
both  of  Chorley,  as  trustees.  But  whatever  happiness  the  marriage  may  have  brought  to 

29.  A pedigree  of  this  family  is  to  be  found  in  YAS  MD  63,  bundle  (a).  A later  member  of  it  was  Sir  Joseph 

Radcliffe,  J.P.,  of  Milnsbndge,  who  brought  to  trial  the  ringleaders  of  the  Luddite  disturbances  of  1812. 

30.  This  occurred  in  August  1756.  John  Banks  of  Mirfield,  miller,  was  one  of  two  trustees  appointed  to  deal 
with  the  property  ofjohn  Turner  II,  bankrupt.  By  30  September  1762  (Court  Roll  of  that  date),  William 
Turner  I had  conveyed  a messuage  and  lands  at  Ledgard  Bridge  End  to  his  son-in-law  Robert 
Houldsworth,  who  had  reconveyed  them  to  William  Banks.  The  latter  is  referred  to  (WRRD,  AY  245 
341)  in  May  1763  as  “of  Leeds,  gent,  heir  and  devisee  ofjohn  Banks  of  Mirfield,  yeoman,  deceased”. 

It  seems  likely  that  John  Banks  was  miller  at  Ledgard  corn  mill,  and  that  his  son  William  was  the  William 
Banks  of  Leeds,  gent,  referred  to  in  YAS  MS  953,  John  Goodchild’s  report  on  Sands  Mill,  Dewsbury,  as  in 
1775  “a  considerable  corn  merchant  of  Leeds”.  In  1787  Sands  Mill  and  Ledgard  Mill  were  advertised 
together  as  to  be  let. 

31.  Robert  Houldsworth  was,  in  the  1760s,  a trustee  of  the  Free  School  at  Knowle  (Leeds  Intelligencer , 3 July 
1764,  per  Pobjoy,  p.  166),  and  bequeathed  an  annuity  of£5  out  of  the  Netherfield  property  to  the  church 
and  poor  of  Mirfield  “for  ever.  ” 

32.  WRRD,  AC  370  498. 
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Blake  Hall  was  not  to  last  long.  Although  William  II’s  wife  produced  a son,  William  III, 
in  due  course,  there  were  no  further  children  and  she  died  in  1755.  Just  under  a year  earlier 
father  Turner,  now  approaching  80  and  possibly  becoming  difficult  to  look  after  and  live 
with,  had  departed  “with  his  bed  for  good  and  all  to  inhabit  with  Richard  Wheatley”. 
This  Richard  Wheatley  was  tenant  of  one  of  the  farms  of  the  estate  and  had  long  been  a 
particular  friend  ofWilliam’s.  In  January  1758,  John  Turner  has  the  first  reference  in  his 
journal  to  his  brother’s  failing  health;  “brother  W.  Turner  very  ill”,  he  notes.  The  same 
remark  appears  in  March,  but  William  was  able  to  join  in  discussions  about  the 
Pontefract  estate.  He  lingered  on  until  the  end  of  October  1759,  when  he  died  at  the  age 
of  46.  Ismay  refers  to  his  illness  as  “a  singular  malady”,  but  gives  no  details.  William  IPs 
will  was  somewhat  lengthy  owing  to  the  many  contingencies  he  allowed  for,  none  of 
which,  however,  materialized;  but  in  essence  it  was  very  simple:  he  left  Blake  Hall  and  all 
his  personal  estate  to  his  son  William  III,  and  appointed  Edward  Elmsall  of  Thornhill 
Lees,  John  Clapham  of  Shilbank  and  Robert  Houldsworth  executors  and  trustees.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  the  event  of  his  son’s  death  without  lawful  issue,  Blake  Hall 
would  have  gone  to  his  brother  John’s  eldest  son,  another  William. 

Disinheritance.  John  Turner  was  now  left  with  his  aged  father.  Virtually  all  the  evidence 
for  relations  between  them  comes  from  entries  in  John’s  journal,  and  these  convey  the 
impression  that  William  had  little  trust  in  his  elder  son.  If  this  was  indeed  William’s 
attitude,  the  fact  that  John  was  a lawyer  could  well  have  deepened  his  distrust  and  may 
have  persuaded  him  to  be  less  than  open  about  his  affairs.  It  was  natural  enough  that  he 
should  employ  some  other  attorney  to  draw  up  his  will,  but  he  may  have  put  all  his 
earlier  business  in  other  hands  too.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  John  was  kept  in  the  dark 
about  his  brother’s  ownership  of  Blake  Hall,  but  unfortunately  the  few  pieces  of 
independent  evidence  which  bear  on  the  matter  are  inconclusive.  Whichever  way  it  was, 
old  father  Turner  died  in  October  1760.  He  had  made  his  last  will  on  New  Year’s  day,  not 
long  after  his  younger  son’s  death,  and  he  confirmed  and  ratified  the  latter’s  conveyance 
of  Blake  Hall  to  young  William  III.  Besides  this  there  were  bequests  of  property  and  of 
pew  seatings  in  the  parish  church  to  Richard  Wheatley  and  Robert  Houldsworth  and 
handsome  legacies  to  the  latter’s  children.  But  of  his  elder  son  (or  of  his  children)  there 
was  no  mention  other  than  the  bequest  to  him  of  “a  silver  caudle  cup  and  one  shilling 
only,  he  being  already  sufficiently  provided  for”,  It  is  possible  that  John  had  already 
discounted  the  facts  of  the  will,  and  that  the  remark  “Disinherited!”  which  he  dashed 
down  in  his  journal  was  due  rather  to  the  lack  of  any  kind  word. 

Blake  Hall  and  John  Turner  make  the  acquaintance  of Joshua  Ingham.  Blake  Hall,  possibly 
Mirfield’s  most  desirable  property,  was  now  in  the  forlorn  situation  of  being  in  the  hands 
of  trustees  pending  the  coming  of  age  of  an  untried  lad  of  ten  years  old,  whose  nearest  of 
kin  were  his  uncle  John  Turner  and  his  deceased  mother’s  relatives  over  in  Lancashire.  It 
was  probably  not  what  father  Turner  had  envisaged  when  he  conveyed  the  Hall  to  his 
younger  son.  Possibly  as  a result  of  the  new  situation,  John  Turner  built  himself  a house 
in  Hopton  and,  leaving  Huddersfield,  moved  in  there  with  his  family  in  May  1763.  He 
owned  also  one  or  two  small  properties  in  Mirfield  and  Dewsbury,  and  he  had  a 
successful  practice.  With  his  ready  assistance  the  trustees  gradually  got  things  moving. 
Three  months  earlier  the  Hall  itself  had  been  advertised  as  to  let  for  nine  years.  A Mr. 
Bentley,  who  seems  to  have  been  some  kind  of  agent  in  the  matter  and  to  have  been 
living  there,  packed  up  and  left  about  the  time  John  Turner  moved  to  Hopton.  The  first 
tenant  was  a Mr.  Jeremiah  Platts,  described  as  one  of  the  assistants  to  the  [Calder  & 
Hebble]  Navigation  Co.;  3 but  he  died  in  early  1764  and  was  buried  at  Dewsbury.  It 


33.  The  Calder  Canal  had  been  completed  as  far  as  Dewsbury  in  1762.  Further  progress  towards  Mirfield  was 
delayed  by  floods,  and  the  section  up  to  Shepley  Bridge  was  not  finished  until  1769. 
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seems  unlikely  that  he  was  replaced.  Young  William  Turner  was  made  to  choose  a 
guardian,  and  a Mr.  Leigh  of  Chorley,  lawyer,  who  possibly  was  one  of  his  mother’s 
family,  was  appointed.  Round  about  the  same  time  his  aunt  at  Chorley  died  and  left  him 

£200.  He  was  now  presumably  away  at  some  school,  and  seems  not  to  have  returned  to 
Mirfield  until  1768  or  9. 

Among  the  many  notes  in  John  Turner’s  journal  concerning  local  people,  the  wider 
circle  of  his  acquaintances  and  the  occasional  celebrity,  is  one  for  5 April  1764,  reading: 
“Joshua  Ingham,  Lockwood,  married  Miss  Jenny  Shepley  at  Mirfield  Church”.  Joshua 
Ingham  wasjust  on  24  at  this  time,  and  had  not  long  beforejoined  in  partnership  with  his 
elder  brother  Benjamin  in  setting  up  at  Huddersfield  as  cloth  merchants.  Both  had  been 
born  at  Ossett,  where  the  family  had  been  established  since  about  1635.  His  bride  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Richard  Shepley  of  Over  Hall,  Mirfield,  and  his  wife  Hannah,  a 
sister  of  John  Taylor  of  Purlwell  Hall,  Batley,  who  was  well  known  to  John  Turner;  it 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a good  match.  The  grounds  of  Over  Hall  adjoined  thoseof 
Blake  Hall,  and  the  Shepleys,  knowing  the  circumstances,  would  very  likely  have 
persuaded  Joshua  that  it  would  be  ideal  in  every  way  if  he  could  take  the  vacant  lease.  For 
an  ambitious  young  merchant  it  must  have  seemed  an  auspicious  beginning,  and  the 
necessary  arrangements  were  completed  by  31  January  1765. 

The  Blake-Hall  farms  remained  in  possession  of  their  existing  tenants,  and  John 
Turner’s  normal  course  of  business  about  the  estate  brought  him  in  fairly  frequent 
contact  with  Joshua  Ingham.  There  were  hides  to  be  taken  to  and  collected  from  the  Hall 
tannery,  wheat  to  be  bought  and  sold,  and  even,  on  a private  basis,  woollen  cloth  to  be 
purchased.  Relations  seemed  easy  enough.  Yet  almost  the  only  signs  of  feeling  in  John 
Turner  s journal  occur  in  his  entries  concerning  a confrontation  between  himself  and 
Ingham  on  14  May  1769.  Ingham,  on  horseback,  overtook  John,  on  foot,  on  the 
riverbank  path  near  Ledgard  Bridge,  and  John  had  to  give  way  although  he  was  in  danger 
of  slipping  down  the  bank.  “I  told  him  it  was  his  duty”,  he  comments,  “to  turn  off  as  I 
had  no  room  to  stand  for  being  by  him  and  his  horse  pushed  down  into  the  river”.  As  he 
rode  on  towards  the  bridge  Ingham  must  have  pondered  the  rebuke;  He  turned  back  and, 
in  John’s  words,  “discharged  me  from  sitting  in  the  Blakehall  seat  [in  the  church]”! 
Earlier,  when  John  had  asked  his  leave  to  use  it,  Ingham  had  said  he  was  welcome,  for  he 
himself  never  used  it.  Four  days  later,  John  talked  the  episode  over  with  brother 
Houldsworth  and,  after  a further  day  or  two,  with  John  Clapham.  Eventually  Clapham 
agreed  to  John’s  using  the  pew  which  he  himself  leased  from  John,  and  the  day  following 
John  notes:  “I  took  and  sat  first  time  in  the  pew  late  in  possession  ofjohn  Clapham”.  It  all 
took  up  an  unusual  amount  of  space  in  the  journal.  On  Ingham  ’s  part,  it  was  a first  step 
towards  the  title  “Lord”  Ingham  by  which  he  was  later  to  be  caricatured  locally.34 

The  last  years  of  the  Turners.  In  setting  a nine-year  term  for  the  lease  of  Blake  Hall 
advertised  in  February  1763,  the  trustees  no  doubt  had  in  mind  the  coming-of-age  of 
young  William  Turner  in  February  1772  and  the  need  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  Hall 
until  that  time.  But  they  reckoned  without  their  man.  By  16  May  1768,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  William  was  already  married,  and  perhaps  pressing  to  take  up  residence.  He 
and  his  wife  failed  to  keep  an  appointment  in  Mirfield  on  that  day,  but  William  visited  his 
uncle  and  Robert  Houldsworth  in  March  1769,  and  on  15th  May  following,  he,  his  wife 

and  an  infant  son  Henry  came  from  Leeds  to  live  for  the  time  being  at  Knowle  School 
House.36 

34.  Dewsbury  Public  Library,  Y orkshire  Pamphlets  - Mirfield  The  Whimsies  of  Jacob  Jobernell,  gent,  a piece  of 

doggerel  verse  of  a satirical  nature. 

35.  Leeds  Intelligencer,  1 February  1763. 

36.  The  Master  who  occupied  the  School  House  (James  Bland)  had  died  in  November  1768;  on  16January 

1769  the  school  was  re-opened  by  Mr.  Richard  Ismay,  the  Vicar’s  brother  (Pobjoy,  p.  166).  It  is  to  be 

supposed  that  the  new  Master  lived  with  the  Vicar,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 
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It  may  have  been  Ingham’s  displeasure  at  the  thought  that  the  Turners  might  be 
wanting  him  out  of  Blake  Hall  which  had  led  him  to  confront  John  Turner  the  previous 
day  and  deny  him  further  use  of  the  Blake-Hall  pew.  But  he  could  do  nothing  about  the 
pew’s  legal  owner,  and  on  the  same  day  that  John  Turner  began  using  the  “Clapham” 
pew,  William  Turner  and  his  wife  used  the  Blake-Hall  pew  for  the  first  time.  The  details 
of  Ingham’s  lease  are  not  known,  but  any  problems  appear  largely  to  have  resolved 
themselves.  An  acceptable  property  on  the  east  side  of  Knowle  Lane  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Weightman  family  (relatives  of  the  Shepleys)  came  on  the  market,  and  Ingham 
bought  it  and  moved  there  in  April  1771,  leaving  young  William  Turner  to  the  free 
enjoyment  of  his  inheritance.  John  Turner,  now  of  Hopton,  who  for  as  long  as  he  could 
remember  had  been  familiar  with  Blake  Hall  and  had  devoted  a good  part  of  his  time  to 
attending  to  the  many  needs  of  the  estate,  died  in  October  1773  in  his  68th  year.  For 
fifteen  more  months  his  eldest  son  William  continued  his  father’s  journal.  His  entry  for 
18  November  1773:  “A-hunting  with  Coz.  Wm.  Turner”  is  an  ironic  foreshadowing  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  an  ignominious  severance  of  the  Turners’  association  with  Blake 
Hall  after  three-quarters  of  a century. 

William  Turner’s  passion  for  hunting  is  referred  to  in  papers  of  the  Stancliffes,37  a 
family  which  had  occupied  one  of  the  farms  on  the  Blake-Hall  estate  from  1704.  Their 
interest  in  the  matter  rested  largely  in  the  fact  that  in  1784,  when  William  Turner  set 
about  felling  timber  to  make  good  the  losses  due  to  his  extravagances,  they  bought  their 
farm  from  him  to  save  the  oak  trees  there.  But  William’s  decline  had  started  long  before 
this;  the  steady  increase  in  his  debts  is  marked  by  a succession  of  deeds  of  mortgage  on  the 
estate,  at  an  average  of  one  per  year,  from  1776  to  1784.  In  July  1777  he  was  already 
indebted  to  Mary  Milnes,  of  Wakefield,  widow,  for  the  sum  of  £7000,  and  a year  and  a 
half  later  this  had  risen  to  £8000.  In  May  1779  the  name  of  Robert  Parker,  of  Halifax,  who 
was  Steward  of  the  Savilles  of  Rufford  for  the  manor  of  Mirfield,  begins  to  appear  in  the 
mortgage  deeds;  and  in  a deed  of  6 May  1780  it  is  specified  that  the  estate  was  conveyed  to 
him  in  trust,  with  full  powers  “to  sell  it  so  that  the  several  debts  might  be  fully  paid  and 
satisfied”.  Between  then  and  August  1783,  William  managed  to  borrow  another  £1000 
from  Robert  Parker  (he  was  already  indebted  to  him  for  £1000),  and  his  combined  debts 
stood  at  over  £10,000. 

Finally  in  May  1784,  a sale  was  arranged  of  a good  part  of  the  Turner  property, 
whereby  William’s  debts  were  decreased  to  some  £4000.  A few  closes  were  purchased  in 
small  lots,  probably  by  sitting  tenants,  and  William  Stancliffe  purchased  his  holding  on 
the  Hopton  bank  of  the  river.  He  was  just  in  time  to  save  his  trees,  thanks  to  a bold  stand 
before  the  sale  against  William  Turner’s  workmen  when  they  came  to  fell  them  to 
provide  their  master  with  badly  needed  cash,  and  he  celebrated  the  fact  by  changing  the 
name  of  his  dwelling  from  the  former  “Stancliffe  House”  to  “Broad  Oaks”.  It  was, 
however,  Blake  Hall  itself  which  formed  the  major  part  of  the  sale,  its  purchasers  being 
Joshua  Ingham  and  his  elder  brother  and  partner  Benjamin,  of  Lockwood.  They  bought 
the  Hall  itself,  with  its  tanyard,  barns,  stables,  gardens  etc.,  and  the  land  belonging  (in 
later  days  this  formed  the  park),  just  over  32  acres;  they  bought  also  the  home  farm, 
which  added  another  12  acres;  and  the  pews  or  sittings  in  the  parish  church  which  went 
with  it  all.3” 

William  Turner  was  still  living  at  the  Hall  a year  later,  but  as  the  Inghams’  tenant  he 
would  now  have  rent  to  pay  and  he  was  still  in  debt.  A mortgage  deed  of  6 August  1785 
(which  describes  him  as  “of  Blake  Hall”)  provided  for  new  trustees  (James  Hilton  and 

37.  Private  communication:  Records  of  the  Stancliffe  Family  1274-1940,  compiled  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Stancliffe,  a 
manuscript  work,  at  the  time  in  possession  of  a descendant.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Jean  Hanson 
for  her  help  in  discovering  this  and  other  unconventional  sources  of  Mirfield  history. 

38.  WRRD,  CO  371  527. 
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Richard  Crosse)  to  sell  a competent  part  of  his  remaining  estate  to  raise  the  sums  due. 
One  of  the  creditors  who  had  come  to  William’s  help  with  fresh  funds  was  Mary  Legh,  of 
is  grandmother  s family  at  Chorley;  but  all  these  measures  were  of  little  avail.  By  the 
eginning  of  1789  he  was  living  at  Hopton,  probably  under  the  shelter  of  his  cousin 
William  s root,  and  at  Hopton  on  23  February  of  that  year,  whilst  still  in  his  thirties,  he 
died,  though  whether  from  natural  causes  or  by  a violent  end  is  not  known.39  The 
remammg  members  of  his  family  appear  to  have  lived  on  in  the  neighbourhood. 
William  s son,  Henry  Legh,  who  came  of  age  towards  the  end  of  1789,  is  referred  to  as  a 
hmeburner,  also  as  a money  scrivener  and  chapman.  He  was  declared  bankrupt  in  1799. 40 
The  death  at  Mirfield  on  1 July  1811  of  his  sister  Elizabeth,  “eldest  daughter  of  William 
urner  late  of  Blake  Hall,  aged  40”,  marks  a point  beyond  which  there  seems  no  need  to 
pursue  the  misfortunes  of  this  unhappy  family.42 

THE  INGHAMS  ~ BLAKE  HALL  ALTER  1784 
The  business  background.  The  purchase  of  Blake  Hall  by  Benjamin  and  Joshua  Ingham  in 
1784  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  no  different  from  any  other  of  the  many  investments 
they  made  in  property  throughout  the  West  Riding.  They  were  successful  in  business 
and  were  becoming  wealthy,  and  when  the  occasion  offered  were  not  slow  to  buy  with 
an  eye  to  the  future.  But  lfjoshua  then  had  any  thoughts  that  Blake  Hall  might  serve  him 
personally,  or  his  family,  as  a dwelling,  it  was  to  be  almost  twenty  years  before  it  did  so. 

In  their  business  at  Huddersfield  the  brothers  were  joined  in  the  early  1790s  by 
Benjamin  and  Joshua,  Joshua  Ingham’s  two  sons,  as  they  came  of  age.  Around  1797 
Benjamin  II  married  and  established  himself  at  Lockwood  and,  possibly  because  of  this, 
seems  to  have  worked  mainly  with  his  uncle.  In  1801  a new  departure  was  made:  a 
banking  business  , run  by  Silvester  Sikes  under  the  name  of  the  “Huddersfield 
Commercial  Bank”  had  failed  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  Ingham  brothers  senior  took 
it  over.  They  used  the  same  title,  but  the  enterprise  was  more  generally  known  as 

39.  Leeds  Mercury , Tuesday,  3 March  1789,  local  notices.  He  was  buried  at  Mirfield  on  26  February  1789 

40.  Goodchild  MSS  - Ingham  papers:  Henry  Legh  Turner’s  bankruptcy 

41.  YAS  MS  343,  no.  128. 

42.  It  is  the  Blake-Hall  branch  which  is  referred  to  here;  the  fate  of  the  Ledgard-Mill  and  Hopton  branches, 
however,  is  not  altogether  without  interest. 

Something  of  a mystery  surrounds  the  death  ofjohn  Turner  II  of  Ledgard  Mill,  the  bankrupt.  From  the 
details  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  main  Turner  tomb  in  Mirfield  churchyard  (YAS  MS  343,  no  116)  and 
from  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  him  in  the  surviving  portion  ofjohn  Ill’s  journal,  one  gains  the 
impression  that  there  was  little  wish  to  preserve  any  memory  of  him,  that  he  died  away  from  Mirfield 
probably  while  in  prison,  and  probably  between  31  March  1737  and  28  March  1747,  the  period  of  the 
missing  part  of  thejournal.  It  has  therefore  been  of  interest  to  find  that  a John  Turner  had  been  one  of  nine 
prisoners  m York  Castle  who  lost  their  lives  by  suffocation  “in  the  Room  where  they  Lodged  in  ye  Fellons 
Apartment”  and  were  buried  on  28  October  1737  (York  Castle  Burial  Book,  YAS  MS  489).  It  is  of 
interest  too  to  note  that  whereas  the  other  eight  prisoners  concerned  were  buried  behind  the  Castle  this 

John  Turner  was  buried  in  St.  Margaret’s  churchyard,  as  if,  possibly,  he  had  better  connections  than  the 
others. 

James  Turner,  although  released  from  prison  and  reinstated  at  Ledgard  Mill,  ended  his  days  somewhat 
miserably.  Rather  more  than  two  years  before  James  died  at  the  age  of  73,  Ismay  paid  him  a visit, 
recording  in  his  diary  for  Thursday,  16  April  1767  (as  quoted  by  Pobjoy.  p.  65):  “In  the  afternoon  I went 
to  Ledgard  Mill,  and  administered  the  Holy  Eucharist  to  Mr.  j.  T.  who  has  lately  been  deprived  of  the 
comfort  of  sight.  He  has  been  so  strangely  affected  by  the  loss  of  his  sight  that  he  cannot  fall  asleep 
without  a person  reads  to  him  every  night  at  his  going  to  bed,  and  afterwards  attends  him  till  the  dawning 
of  day.  Unhappy  man!” 

The  descendants  ofjohn  Turner  III,  the  writer  of  thejournal,  lived  on  at  Hopton  for  three  generations 
continuing  in  the  profession  of  solicitors.  When  the  present  Mirfield  church  was  built  in  1869-71,  they 
made  the  gift  of  three  windows.  It  was  a member  oFthis  branch.  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Turner,  whose 
bequest  in  1867  of  the  Turner  and  Ismay  MSS  to  the  then  recently  constituted  Huddersfield 
Archaeological  & Topographical  Association,  now  the  Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.,  formed  the  beginnings  of  the 
Society’s  archives. 
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Inghams’  Bank.43  It  proved  to  be  a successful  venture,  and  profits  poured  in  still  faster. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  wealth,  Joshua  Is  possessions  included  by  1810, 

either  outright  or  shared  with  his  brother: 

Estates  at  Wakefield  Outwood,  Kirkburton  and  Tyersal; 

land  and  colliery  at  Outwood; 

collieries  and  property  at  Thornhill  and  Whitley; 

mills  and  land  at  Mirfield  and  Holmfirth,  and  woods  and  land  at  Hopton; 
mill,  land  and  property  at  Rishworth; 

properties  at  Dalton,  Leeds,  Batley,  Dewsbury,  Kirkburton,  Penistone,  Meltham, 

Alltofts,  Lockwood,  Marsden,  Outlane,  Huddersfield,  Saddleworth,  and  Slaithwaite; 
lands  at  Ossett,  Kirkheaton,  Horbury,  Earlsheaton,  Chickenley,  Soothill,  Almondbury, 
and  Heckmondwike. 

Between  1810  and  his  death  in  1814,  Joshua  had  added  significantly  even  to  these 
possessions. 

Joshua  I and  his  brother  Benjamin  had  evidently  been  close  throughout  their  lives,  and 
it  appears  that  they  collaborated  closely  to  the  last.  They  both  made  their  wills  in  the  early 
part  of  1810;  they  used  the  same  attorney,  and  similar  provisions  were  phrased  in  similar 
ways.  Where  their  possessions  were  jointly  held,  their  bequests  reinforced  each  other’s, 
and  the  final  outcome  appears  to  have  been  as  logical  as  they  could  make  it.  It  was 
rendered  comparatively  simple  by  the  fact  that  Benjamin  I was  a bachelor;  he  also  died 
first,  in  1811. 44  Yet  there  seems  to  have  been  one  difficulty  which  caused  Joshua  I some 
anxiety.  His  elder  son,  Benjamin  II,  had  died  in  1805, 48  leaving  a daughter  and  a son, 
Benjamin  III.  This  grandson  was  Joshua’s  heir-at-law,  but  in  1810,  when  Joshua  made 
his  will,  was  only  11  years  old.  His  widowed  mother  married  secondly  a Mr.  George 
Needham,  of  Lockwood,  and  she  most  likely  did  so  a little  beforejoshua  made  his  will  in 
May  1810. 46  The  problem  seems  to  have  been  that  the  scheme  for  passing  the  Ingham 
estates  down  amongst  Joshua’s  younger  children  and  their  children  involved 
complicated  provisos  to  take  account  of  minorities  and  re-allocation  in  the  event  of 
premature  deaths.  Besides  his  younger  son  Joshua  II,  Joshua  I had  two  daughters,  Jane 
and  Mary,  the  former  married  to  the  Rev.  William  Wood,  of  Tingley,  an  extensive  coal 
proprietor  in  the  Wakefield  area,47  and  the  latter  to  John  Ikin,  who  became  a partner  in  the 
Huddersfield  Bank;  Joshua  I had  firm  ideas  of  how  his  coal  and  bank  interests  should  be 
dealt  with.  Depending  on  the  lengths  of  the  lives  of  all  the  descendants  involved,  it  could 
be  many  years  before  all  the  contingencies  allowed  for  in  Joshua’s  will  had  either  lapsed 
or  materialized;  his  trustees  might  have  died  first,  and  Benjamin  III,  his  grandson,  might 
conceivably  throw  off  all  restraint  and,  as  the  heir-at-law,  refuse  to  convey  parts  of  the 
estate  intended  for  others.  This  at  least  appears  to  be  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
wording  ofjoshua’s  will,  and  more  particularly  of  the  codicil  he  added  to  it  in  1813.  But  if 
some  parts  of  the  estate  were  to  pass  down  in  complicated  ways,  others  were  bequeathed 
more  simply,  and  Blake  Hall  with  the  land  and  buildings  belonging  (though  none  of  the 
other  Ingham  property  in  Mirfield)  was  left  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters  to  Benjamin 
III,  the  other  quarter  going  to  his  younger  cousin  James. 

All  this,  of  course,  was  still  a good  way  off  in  the  future  when  William  Turner  died  in 
1789,  and  up  to  at  least  1801  Blake  Hall  remained  one  of  the  Inghams’  many  financial 
investments.  During  the  1790s  it  appears  to  have  had,  as  tenants,  a family  called 
Shipton.48  There  is  no  record  of  them  after  1801,  however,  and  events  were  occurring  at 


43.  W.  C.  E.  Hartley,  Banking  in  Yorkshdre,  Dalesman  Books,  1975,  pp.  29-32. 

44.  Burke,  Landed  Gentry , 1906  (11th  ed.);  per  Goodchild  MSS  - Ingham  papers. 

45.  Burke,  as  in  n.  44. 

46.  P.R.O.,  Nonconformist  registers;  the  birth  of  a son  Samuel  Needham  in  Lockwood  on  15  Nov.  1810  is 
recorded  in  the  Lockwood  Baptist  register. 

47.  Goodchild  MSS  - Wood  of  Tingley  papers. 

48.  YAS  MS  343,  no.  228. 
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this  time  amongst  Joshua  s family  at  Knowle  House  which  make  it  seem  probable  that  he 
himself  moved  into  Blake  Hall  in  this  or  the  following  year. 

Joshua  I,  his  widow , and  some  questionable  traditions.  Joshua  Ingham’s  move  into  Blake 
Hall,  and  probably  his  decision  to  make  personal  use  of  the  property  at  all,  would  seem  to 
have  been  interconnected  with  two  other  events.  During  his  residence  at  the  Knowle- 
Lane  property  he  had  added  to  it  and  made  various  improvements,  and  about  1790  had 
built  a new  dwelling  house  there;49  it  is  probably  from  this  time  that  the  name  Knowle 
House  came  into  use.  By  the  end  of  1 798,  just  before  which  his  wife  Jane  died,  there  were 
living  with  him  there  only  his  younger  son,  Joshua  II,  and  his  younger  daughter,  Mary. 
In  1801  Joshua  II  married;  it  was  somewhere  about  this  time  also  that  Joshua  I himself 
remarried.  In  the  best  of  circumstances  these  two  events  could  have  provided  a reason  for 
splitting  up,  and  there  seem  in  fact  to  have  been  particular  reasons  for  doing  so. 

Joshua  I,  however  appropriate  the  nickname  “Lord”  Ingham  may  have  been,  was  of 
serious  and  sober  character,  and  a hard  worker.  His  younger  son,  Joshua  II,  may  already 
have  been  showing  signs  of  the  character,  later  imputed  to  him  by  a descendant,  of  a 
compulsive  hunter  and  gambler,  and  though  he  probably  was  not  an  example  of  the 
tyrant-bully  type  of  which  Miss  Brooke  writes  in  general  terms,  it  seems  to  have  been 
unwise  to  incur  his  displeasure.51  Joshua  I’s  new  wife  on  the  other  hand  was  a widowed 
daughter  of  Hugh  Evans,  former  principal  of  the  Baptist  training  academy  at  Bristol,  and 
for  the  rest  of  her  days  continued  active  support  for  the  Baptist  cause;52  Blake  Hall,  well 
known  to  Joshua  from  his  earlier  tenancy,  was  a logical  choice  for  them,  and  it  is 
presumed  that  he  had  no  great  difficulty  in  arranging  for  his  tenants  there  to  move  out. 
His  son  Joshua  II,  now  married,  lived  on  at  Knowle  House. 

The  following  twenty-three  years  were,  for  Blake  Hall,  a period  of  respectable 
stability;  for  althoughjoshua  I died  in  1814,  he  had  made  provision  for  his  widow  to  live 
on  there,  an  arrangement  which  suited  her  requirements  very  well.  During  her 
remaining  days  she  gave  what  help  she  could  to  the  small  but  dedicated  number  of  local 
Baptists,  who  from  1816,  having  no  building  of  their  own,  used  the  Mirfield  tithe  barn, 
which  was  part  of  the  Ingham  property.  Besides  providing  them  there  with  benches  and 

49.  YAS  MS  203,  Addenda  to  Ismay’s  Index  Villans  made  by  William  Turner  of  Hopton  in  1818  (precedes 

numbered  page  1). 

50.  Susan  Brooke,  Anne  Bronte  at  Blake  Hall,  Bronte  Society  Transactions,  Vol.  13,  Pt  68  (1958),  p.  246 
(hererafter  cited  in  the  form:  Susan  Brooke,  p.  ..). 

51.  Susan  Brooke,  p.  244,  relates  that  Joshua  II  s sister-in-law  Hannah  Taylor  “remembered  all  her  life  the 
occasion  on  which  she  had  asked  him  to  move  some  of  his  recumbent  dogs  away  from  the  fire  so  that  she 
could  get  herself  warm.  Without  more  ado  she  was  hoisted  off  her  feet  and  deposited  behind  the  open 
fireplace,  where  she  was  told  she  could  stay  until  she  learnt  to  mind  her  own  business.” 

52.  G.  G.  Waddington,  Historical  and  Biographical  Notices,  Dewsbury,  1886,  pp.  197-199;  also  David  Milner, 
Twice  Happy  Place  - a History  of  Zion  Baptist  Church,  Mirfield,  1973,  p.  8.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Milner  for  making  available  his  records  concerning  the  Inghams  and  their  Baptist  connections. 

Joshua  I may  have  met  this  lady  through  his  brother  Benjamin’s  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Baptists  at 
Huddersfield.  Benjamin  had  been  an  admirer  of  Henry  Venn,  evangelical  Vicar  of  Huddersfield,  and, 
dissatisfied  with  Venn’s  successor,  joined  the  Baptist  church  at  Salendine  Nook.  From  1771  he  made  a 
large  room  in  his  Lockwood  premises  available  for  services,  and  in  1790  built  the  first  Baptist  chapel  at 
Lockwood  at  his  own  expense.  During  most  of  this  timejoshua  I was  at  Mirfield,  and  like  many  Mirfield 
men  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  parish  church,  he  attended  the  Independent  chapel  at  Hopton,  then 
under  the  ministry  of  Jonathan  Toothill.  At  least  one  of  his  children  was  baptized  there.  After  his 
remarriage  he  continued  to  attend  the  Hopton  chapel,  now  accompanied  by  his  second  wife,  there  being 
as  yet  no  facilities  for  Baptist  worship  in  Mirfield.  Perhaps  in  deference  to  her  attachments,  he  became  a 
subscriber  to  the  Baptist  Academy  at  Little  Horton,  Bradford,  from  1809,  and  his  daughter  Mary,  Mrs. 
Ikin,  subscribed  to  it  from  1821  dll  her  death  in  1834.  Like  most  of  the  Ossett  Inghams  Joshua  I was  thus  a 
nonconformist  at  heart  (compare  his  remark  tojohn  Turner  about  the  Blake-Hall  pew  in  Mirfield  church 
- namely  that  he  never  used  it),  though  unlike  some  of  them  he  had  no  strong  leanings  to  any  particular 
teaching. 
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a pulpit,  she  supported  with  donations  the  training  academy  at  Little  Horton,  Bradford, 
which  had  been  formed  in  1805,  the  first  principal  of  which,  William  Steadman,  had  been 
a student  at  Bristol  under  her  brother  Caleb  Evans.  Before  the  tithe  barn  had  been 
available,  Mrs.  Ingham  had  allowed  the  use  of  Blake  Hall  for  what  may  be  considered  the 
beginnings  of  Baptist  services  in  Mirfield.  It  was  her  custom  at  this  time  to  entertain  the 
academy  student  who  came  to  preach  at  Thornhill  on  Sunday  mornings  and  returned  to 
Little  Horton  on  the  Monday  by  giving  him  lodging  over  the  weekend.  On  returning 
from  Thornhill  to  Blake  Hall  on  the  Sunday  evening,  this  student  held  a service;  if  the 
weather  allowed,  he  would  stand  on  the  steps  near  the  kitchen  and  deliver  his  sermon  to 
the  congregation  gathered  on  the  paving  stones  outside.53 

This  last  scene,  and  indeed  all  that  has  been  recounted  so  far  of  the  history  of  Blake 
Hall,  is  of  significance  in  view  of  a popular  trend  of  opinion  which  has  almost  become  a 
tradition  - to  the  effect  that  the  Inghams  had  lived  at  Blake  Hall  from  the  days  of  Charles 
I,  and  that  in  the  life  time  (1712-1772)  of  Benjamin  Ingham,  the  evangelist  and  friend  of 
John  Wesley,  and  because  of  his  family  connection  with  it,  Blake  Hall  became  a regular 
centre  for  Methodist  preachers  to  which  both  Wesley  and  Grimshaw  of  Haworth  came 
repeatedly.34  If  any  trust  is  to  be  placed  in  the  contemporary  evidence  on  which  this 
history  is  based,  such  as  parish  registers,  deeds  of  title,  Ismay’s  memoranda  and  John 
Turner’s  journal,  there  is  clearly  no  historical  foundation  for  the  first  part  of  this 
“tradition”.  It  may  then  well  be  questioned  whether  any  basis  remains  for  the  second 
part.  Since  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  matter  are  somewhat  involved,  it  will  be  helpful  to 
review  the  facts  and  suggest  where  mis  apprehensions  could  have  arisen. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin’s  family  connection  with  Blake  Hall  rested  in  his  being  the  uncle  of 
Joshua  I (who  was  born  at  Ossett  in  1740);  it  was  thus  limited  entirely  to  the  period  1765- 
1771,  during  which  Joshua  I was  a tenant  of  the  Turners.  By  this  time  Grimshaw  was 
dead.  Benjamin  Ingham,  now  in  his  last  years,  was  no  longer  an  active  evangelist.  He  had 
finally  parted  ways  with  John  Wesley,  and  had  severed  his  connections  with  the 
Moravians,  who  many  years  before  had  taken  over  and  continued  in  their  own  way  the 
work  at  Mirfield  which  he  had  started  in  1739-1 742. 55  Many  of  the  Societies  which 
Ingham  had  founded  elsewhere  were  disrupting,  and  his  attention  was  turned  to  those, 
mostly  in  the  north  of  the  country,  which  remained  faithful  to  him.56  As  far  as  his  work 
went  there  was  nothing  to  take  him  to  Mirfield,  nor  does  there  seem  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  would  have  been  particularly  welcomed  by  his  relatives  there. 

There  were,  however,  other  Benjamin  Inghams  in  the  family  whose  close  connections 
with  Blake  Hall  have  already  been  mentioned  - namely  Benjamins  I,  II  and  III.  7 Local 

53.  G.  G.  Waddington,  pp.  198-199;  and  David  Milner,  p.  10. 

54.  Winifred  Gerin,  Anne  Bronte  - a Biography , 1959,  p.  121  of  the  1976  reprint.  Also  the  Official  Guide  to 
Mirfield  of  1966  or  shortly  after,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  John  Wesley  often  stayed  “with  his  great  friend 
Benjamin  Ingham,  of  Blake  Hall.” 

55.  Pobjoy,  p.  74.  According  to  Ismay’s  report  on  the  occasion  of  Archbishop  Herring’s  Visitation  in  1743, 
the  Moravians  were  already  themselves  spreading  their  doctrines  in  Mirfield  at  this  time:  “Several 
Methodists  frequently  assemble  in  private  houses,  who  have  for  their  teacher  one  John  Ockerhousen, 
whom  they  style  an  Elder  of  the  Moravian  Brethren.”  In  1751  (after  the  Moravian  Brethren  had  been 
recognized  by  Act  of  Parliament  as  a Protestant  Episcopal  Church)  the  head  of  the  Fulneck  Settlement, 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  La  Trobe  (of  Huguenot  extraction)  opened  for  worship  a building  rented  at 
Wellhouse.  The  Wellhouse  estate  belonged  at  this  time  to  George  Eastwood,  and  four  years  later  a new 
permanent  building  was  found  there  for  the  Brethren.  On  Mr.  Eastwood’s  death,  the  Wellhouse  estate 
passed  to  his  son-in-law  Daniel  Shepley.  Daniel  became  a widower  in  early  1 763,  and  on  his  remarriage  in 
July  1766  hejoined  the  Moravians  at  Fulneck.  This  Mr.  Shepley  was  a brother-in-law  tojoshua  Ingham  I, 
Mrs.  Ingham  being  his  youngest  sister. 

56.  Dictionary  of  National  Biography . 

57.  There  was  at  Woodkirk,  near  Ossett,  even  a second  Rev.  Benjamin  Ingham,  son  of  the  younger  brother 
John  of  the  more  famous  Rev.  Benjamin.  He  was  baptized  in  1753.  No  reason  is  known  why  he  too 
should  not  have  been  a visitor  to  his  cousin  Joshua  I at  Blake  Hall. 
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memories  of  these  connections  may  have  led  to  confusion  later,  when  interest  in  Blake 
all  was  resurrected.  Visits  and  other  events  attributed  quite  correctly  to  one  or  other  of 
them,  and  perhaps  over-hastily  noted  by  a listener,  may  have  come  to  be  attributed  later 
to  the  only  Benjamin  Ingham  to  be  more  generally  remembered. 

As  regards  the  earlier  days  of  the  Methodist  movement,  contemporary  records  are 
devoid  of  evidence  for  the  use  of  Blake  Hall  by  Methodist  preachers,  a use  which  had  it 
been  made  might  be  expected  to  have  attracted  considerable  attention.  In  1 741  however 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  Ingham,  who  up  till  then  had  been  accustomed  to  stay  with  his 
mother  at  Ossett  when  not  on  circuit,  married  and  settled  with  his  wife,  the  Ladv 
Margaret  Hastings,  at  Aberford.  Not  far  from  their  house  stood  Ledstone  Hall,  at  this 
time  one  of  the  properties  of  the  Hastings  family.  In  the  early  1740s,  The’ophilus 
astings,  9th  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Ingham’s  brother-in-law,  was  wont  to  travel  up 
rom  onnington  Park  with  his  countess,  the  Lady  Selina,  to  spend  the  summer  months 
there,  bringing  with  him  her  train  of  domestic  chaplains.  Regular  prayer  meetings  were 
held  at  which  Ingham,  Gnmshaw,  Charles  Wesley  and  Whitefield  sometimes  assisted,58 
and  these,  without  much  doubt,  are  the  gatherings  mistakenly  attributed  to  Blake  Hall. 
n one  s°urce  they  are  carelessly  referred  to  as  having  been  held  “under  Ingham’s  roof.  ”59 
Add  now  to  this  that  Blake  Hall  was,  as  already  mentioned,  the  scene  of  services  held  by 
visiting  preachers  - namely  those  arranged  by  Joshua  I’s  widow  for  the  Mirfield  Baptists  - 
and  it  appears  not  at  all  improbable  that  these  occasions  in  some  way  became  confused 
with  the  much  grander  occasions  of  the  Methodist  leaders  at  Ledstone  Hall,  encouraged 
y . e mistaken  idea  that  Blake  Hall  had  been  an  Ingham  property  throughout  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Ingham’s  lifetime.  In  a similar  way  it  is  possible  to  account  for  a story  that  a 
pulpit  associated  with  Blake  Hall  was  one  used  there  by  John  Wesley;w’  the  explanation 
or  this  it  is  suggested,  lies  quite  simply  in  the  pulpit  provided  at  her  own  expense  by 
Joshua  I s widow  for  the  Mirfield  Baptists  in  the  tithe  barn  behind  Blake  Hall 

There  is  thus  certainly  some  factual  basis  for  these  parts  of  the  “tradition”  concerning 
Blake  Hall,  though  in  the  process  of  being  handed  down  the  facts  have  become 
misunderstood  and  distorted  until  a very  different  story  has  emerged. 

A temporary  transfer  of  activity  to  Knowle  House.  The  next  few  years  following  the  death 
ol  Joshua  I in  January  1 814  may  have  been  quiet  and  untroubled  ones  for  Blake  Hall  under 
the  regime  of  his  aged  and  religiously-minded  widow,  but  for  his  heirs  at  Knowle 
House,  in  whose  hands  Blake  Hall’s  future  was  to  he,  they  were  almost  disastrous. 
Joshua  II  had  a mama  for  hunting  and  gambling  (compare  William  Turner  III)  which 
caused  his  wife,  who  came  Irom  a tamily  ol  puritanical  background,  considerable 
anxiety,  and  his  health  may  also  have  been  failing,  for  he  survived  his  father  by  only  two 
years,  dying  in  January  1816.  In  the  previous  summer  he  had  started  to  rebuild  Knowle 
House,  which  his  father  had  put  up  only  some  twenty-five  years  earlier,  and  although  at 
the  time  ol  his  death  the  roof  was  completed  the  inside  was  still  unfinished.62  The  final 
blow  came  barely  six  months  later  when,  at  the  beginning  ofjuly,  the  Inghams’  Bank  in 
Huddersfield  was  obliged  to  stop  payments  owing  to  the  failure  of  their  London  agents.63 

58.  For  the  movements  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Ingham  and  of  Lady  Selina  Hastings,  the  writer  is  indebted 

amongst  other  sources,  to  Mrs.  Beatrice  Scott,  of  Boston  Spa,  direct  descendant  of  Joshua  Ingham’s 
daughter  Mary  Ikin. 

59.  G.  Elsie  Harrison,  The  due  to  the  Brontes,  Methuen,  1 948,  pp.  201,  202.  The  passage  concerned  may  well 
be  the  primary  source  of  later  errors  on  the  part  of  others. 

60.  John  Wesley  made  at  the  most  five  visits  to  Mirfield,  even  if  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  two  cases 
where  his  Journal,  his  Diary,  and  his  Sermon  Register  do  not  altogether  agree.  None  of  these  visits, 
spread  over  his  active  years,  coincided  with  the  residence  of  the  Inghams  at  Blake  Hall. 

61.  Susan  Brooke,  p.  246. 

62.  Y AS  MS  203,  William  Turner’s  addenda  to  Ismay’s  Index  Villans. 

63.  Hartley,  Banking  in  Yorkshire,  p.  29. 
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At  this  stage,  Mrs.  Martha  Ingham,  Joshua  II’s  widow,  left  with  two  boys  of  14  and  1 1 
to  bring  up,  might  well  have  despaired.  But  she  seems  to  have  been  a woman  of  great 
determination,  and  her  circumstances  were  in  the  event  not  so  precarious  as  might  at  first 
be  supposed.  She  may  well  have  had  assistance,  as  has  been  suggested,  from  her  Ingham 
sisters-in-law  Jane  and  Mary,64  although  both  of  them  were  themselves  married,  with 
young  families;  and  certainly  in  financial  matters  Martha  would  have  had  the  advice  and 
help  of  their  husbands,  Messrs  Wood  and  Ikin,  who  as  executors  and  trustees  were  in 
control  of  much  of  the  family’s  affairs  at  this  time.  John  Ikin,  now  the  last  surviving 
partner  in  Inghams’  Bank,  was  optimistic  of  the  Bank’s  ability  to  repay  its  creditors,  and 
although  the  latter  in  fact  seem  never  to  have  regained  their  money,  the  Ingham  family 
itself  did  not  noticeably  suffer.  ’ 

Martha’s  main  support,  however,  came  from  the  presence  in  Mirfield  of  her  brothers 
and  sisters.  Her  father,  James  Taylor,  had  been  the  younger  son  of  John  Taylor  of 
Purlwell  Hall,  Batley.'  James  and  his  elder  brother,  John  Taylor  junior  of  Purlwell  Hall, 
had  married  sisters,  daughters  of  Timothy  Hainsworth  of  Halifax,  a shalloon 
manufacturer,  and  James  settled  at  Halifax  in  the  same  business.  However,  there  were 
family  links  with  Manchester  and  London,66  as  well  as  with  Batley,  and  the  younger 
generation  did  not  long  remain  at  Halifax.  Over  the  period  1811-1815,  by  which  time  the 
younger  sons  had  become  professionally  qualified,  most  of  the  family  became  reunited  in 
Mirfield.  James  Taylor,  Martha’s  father,  died  at  Mirfield  in  1 81 5;67  one  of  her  younger 
brothers,  an  attorney,  had  been  in  Mirfield  from  1811, 66  and  another,  who  had  finished 
his  surgeon’s  training  in  London  in  1811,  was  set  up  in  Mirfield  by  1815. 69  Almost 
certainly  her  mother  and  her  two  sisters  were  also  in  Mirfield  at  this  period.  Martha  thus 
had  the  support  of  her  close  relatives  from  before  the  time  of  her  husband’s  death.  But  the 
Taylors’  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  young  Ingham  brothers  would  not  have  rested  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  Martha’s  sons;  they  were  also  Taylor  descendants  through  their  father 
Joshua  II,  whose  maternal  grandmother  Hannah  Shepley  had  been  a sister  ofjohn  Taylor 
senior  of  Purlwell  Hall,  so  that  Joshua  II  and  Martha  were  second-cousins.  There  were 
thus  several  good  reasons  for  the  presence  of  the  Taylors  in  Mirfield. 

Where  in  Mirfield  they  resided  at  this  time  is  uncertain.  Martha  herself  is  said  to  have 
lived  for  a while  after  her  husband’s  death  at  the  Old  Rectory,70  a very  ancient  but  well 
preserved  half-timbered  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  estate  behind  Blake  Hall,  and  now 
owned  by  the  Inghams.  Whether  this  move  was  connected  with  the  unfinished  state  of 
Knowle  House  at  the  time  or  not,  it  is  probable  that  the  Taylors  continued  to  occupy 


64.  Goodchild  MSS — Ingham  papers,  notes  on  the  Inghams. 

65.  Some  details  of  this  family  are  given  in  Michael  Sheard’s  Records  of  the  Parish  of  Batley,  1894. 

66.  James’s  sister  Martha  Taylor  had  married  as  second  wife  a check  manufacturer,  Samuel  Swire,  of  Ashton- 
under-Lyne.  A son  by  the  first  wife,  Samuel  Swire  junior,  was  a check  and  fustian  manufacturer  in 
Manchester  from  at  least  1781  to  1794  and  is  believed  to  have  introduced  James’s  eldest  son  Timothy 
Taylor,  who  certainly  settled  in  Manchester  in  the  trade,  to  the  Manchester  business.  James’s  niece  Mary 
Taylor,  of  Purlwell  Hall,  became  the  wife  of  Richard  Walker,  junior,  of  St.  James’s  Street,  Westminster, 
Apothecary  to  the  then  Prince  of  Wales  (later  Prince  Regent  and  George  IV).  Two  of  James’s  younger 
sons  were  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Walker,  and  one  of  them  later  practised  as  a surgeon  in  Mirfield. 

67.  Monumental  inscription  in  Batley  parish  church,  and  (for  the  occurrence  ot  the  death  at  Mirfield)  entry  in 
the  diary  of  Elizabeth  Firth,  of  Kipping  House,  Thornton  in  Bradford  Dale,  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
Scholefield  Firth,  both  well  acquainted  with  the  Purwell-Hall  Taylors,  and  also  with  the  Bronte  family. 
Miss  Firth’s  diary  is  held  by  Sheffield  University  Library. 

68.  WRRD,  FP  522  555. 

69.  WRRD,  GD  326  361.  It  would  in  fact  appear  from  a memorandum  of  agreement  dated  1813,  quoted  by 
Pobjoy  (p.  146),  by  which  the  “curing  of  the  paupers”  of  Mirfield  was  to  be  divided  between  Dr.  Kitson 
and  Mr.  Taylor,  that  Martha’s  brother  was  already  practising  in  Mirfield  by  1813. 

70.  Susan  Brooke,  p.  250,  Note  3 (end). 
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Blake  Hall  welcomes  a breath  of  fresh  air.  Martha  Ingham’s  elder  son,  Joshua  III  became 
of  age  in  February  1823,  and  old  Mrs.  Ingham  at  Blake  Hall,  Joshua  I’s  widow,  died 
towards  the  end  ot  the  following  year.  In  the  circumstances  it  seems  logical  that  Martha 
and  her  sons  should  move  into  Blake  Hall,  as  in  fact  they  did;  but  it  was  by  no  means  a 
move  which  had  long  been  expected  or  foreseen.  The  major  share  of  Blake  Hall,  as 
already  noted,  had  been  bequeathed  to  Joshua  I’s  grandson  and  heir-at-law  Benjamin  IIP 
shortly  after  attaining  his  majority  in  1820  Benjamin  III  married,  and  could  have  put 
forward  a strong  claim  to  the  Hall  for  his  own  use.  However,  he  died  in  the  middle  of 
1822  leaving  an  only  daughter  who  did  not  long  survive,  and  his  widow  remarried  In 
default  of  surviving  issue,  Benjamin  Ill’s  share  of  Blake  Hall  passed  to  his  cousin  Joshua 
. hus  between  them,  Martha  s sons,  Joshua  III  and  James,  now  inherited  the  whole  of 
Blake  Hall,  and  when  it  fell  vacant  in  1824  the  field  was  clear  for  them  to  move  in.  Even 
so,  they  might  well  have  remained  at  Knowle  House,  which  itself  was  a fine  enough 
dwelling,  had  not  Martha’s  family,  the  Taylors,  become  established  there.  Martha  may 
a so  have  foreseen  the  advantages  of  keeping  open  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  retire  to 
Knowle  House  amongst  them,  knowing  that  before  long  her  sons  were  likely  to  marry. 

Undoubtedly  she  had  whole-hearted  support  from  both  of  them.  Joshua  and  James 
were  each  successful  in  later  life,  although  James,  the  younger  of  the  two,  was  the  more 
brilliant;  he  was  also  strikingly  handsome  and  a favourite  with  the  ladies.  Joshua,  on  the 
other  hand,  inherited  the  dark  and  sallow  looks  of  his  Ingham  forebears,  and  was  by  no 
means  a lady’s  man.7-  Two  or  three  years  after  they  came  to  live  at  Blake  Hall,  James  was 
sent  off  to  Cambridge.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1832,  joined  the  Northern  Circuit  and 
practised  at  the  West  Riding  Sessions,  but  subsequently  became  a police-court  magistrate 
and  later  chief  magistrate,  Bow  Street,  in  London. 73  He  married  in  1 835  and  sold  his  share 
of  the  Blake-Hall  estate  to  his  brother  shortly  afterwards,74  ultimately  settling  at  Sugwas 
Court,  in  Herefordshire.  Joshua  remained  the  local  squire,  attending  to  his  estates  and 
coalmines  and  performing  his  duties  as  a supporter  of  the  Established  Church  and  as  a 
West  Riding  magistrate  and  Deputy  Lieutenant  with  cold  and  unflinching  efficiency.  It 
was  largely  due  to  his  personal  stand  that  local  opposition  to  enforcement  of  the  new 
Poor  Law  Act  in  1838  was  overcome.7"  He  married  in  early  1831  Mary,  daughter  of  Ellis 
Cunliffe  Lister  (later  Lister-Kaye)  of  Farfield  Hall  and  Manningham  Park,  and  from  this 
point  until  about  90  years  later  Blake  Hall  became  once  more  a family  home  in  the  full 
sense.  By  1839  there  were  four  young  children  and  a baby  and  Mrs.  Mary  Ingham,  as  was 
becoming  the  custom  of  her  day  and  social  position,  found  herselfin  need  of  a governess. 

Blake  Hall  and  the  Inghams  seen  through  Bronte  eyes.  It  so  happened  that  15  miles  away 
over  the  Pennine  Moors  to  the  north  west,  in  the  parsonage  of  the  village  of  Haworth, 
the  youngest  of  the  three  Bronte  sisters,  Anne,  had  at  this  time,  after  a determined 
struggle,  obtained  her  family  s agreement  that  she  should  go  out  and  earn  her  keep  as  a 
governess.  6 No  steps  in  the  way  of  advertising  or  applying  are  known  to  have  been  taken 
by  the  one  or  the  other  party,  and  probably  the  matter  was  arranged  through  mutual 
acquaintances.  A word  from  Joshua  Ingham  (he  held  at  this  time  the  advowson  of 

71.  Letters  ofjane  Taylor  (1818-1881.),  in  the  author’s  possession. 

72.  Susan  Brooke,  p.  244;  also  letters  ofjane  Taylor  (as  in  n.  71). 

73.  Dictionary  of  National  Biography . 

74.  Goodchild  MSS — Ingham  papers. 

75.  H.  M.  Docton,  Chartism  in  Dewsbury,  an  unpublished  thesis;  but  there  are  copies  in  the  main  libraries  of 
the  Heavy  Woollen  District. 

76.  Winifred  Germ,  Anne  Bronte,  1959,  p.  120  of  the  1976  reprint. 
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Mirfield)  to  the  vicar  or  his  curate,  and  an  appeal  by  Anne’s  eldest  sister  Charlotte  to  her 
former  schoolmistress  Miss  Wooler,  who  happened  to  be  the  curate’s  sister-in-law, 
could  easily  have  settled  it.  But  there  were  also  other  possibilities.  Anne  herself  was 
acquainted  with  some  aspects  of  Mirfield,  for  she  had  been  a pupil  at  Miss  Wooler’s 
school  at  Roe  Head  throughout  1836.  She  may  even  have  seen  her  future  employers  in 
the  Blake-Hall  pew  when  she  attended  Sunday  service  in  Mirfield  church  with  her  sister 
Charlotte  and  fellow  pupils,  although  there  is  no  evidence  that  she  noted  them  or  that 
they  made  any  impression  on  her. 

Anne’s  account  of  her  experiences  at  Blake  Hall  is  contained,  on  her  own  authority,7  in 
her  novel  Agnes  Grey,  in  which  Blake  Hall  and  the  Inghams  appear  disguised  as 
Wellwood  House  and  the  Bloomfields.  Anne  was  determined  to  do  her  best  and  make  a 
success  of  her  first  job,  but  conditions,  though  probably  normal  enough  in  the  local 
society  of  the  rapidly  developing  period,  were  much  beyond  anything  she  had  imagined. 
After  persevering  courageously  for  nine  months  and  having  at  last  begun  to  make  some 
progress  with  her  unruly  charges,  she  was  unexpectedly  dismissed.  Her  own  comments, 
delivered  by  Agnes  Grey,  when  she  decided  to  try  for  a further  post,  were:  “I  knew  that 
all  parents  were  not  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  and  I was  certain  all  children  were  not 
like  theirs.  The  next  family  must  be  different,  and  any  change  must  be  for  the  better.”78 
Her  mistress,  in  later  life,  remarked  casually  that  she  “had  once  employed  a very 
unsuitable  governess  called  Miss  Bronte.”79 

Among  the  minor  characters  in  Agnes  Grey,  Mr.  Bloomfield’s  mother  must  be 
suspected  of  portraying  Martha  Ingham,  the  widow  of  Joshua  II,  as  Susan  Brooke 
somewhat  doubtfully  concedes.80  The  name  of  the  Bloomfields’  mansion  - “Wellwood” 
- however,  seems  so  far  to  have  escaped  notice.  As  mentioned,  Anne  Bronte  had  made 
some  acquaintance  with  Mirfield  earlier,  when  she  was  a pupil  at  Roe  Head.  During  that 
time  she  had  been  rescued  from  acute  spiritual  doubts  and  depression  by  the 
understanding  counsel  of  the  Minister  of  the  Moravian  chapel  in  Mirfield,81  to  whom  as  a 
last  resort  she  had  appealed.  The  Moravians’  premises  in  Mirfield  were  situated  at 
Wellhouse,  which  had  earlier  belonged  to  Joshua  Ingham  I’s  brother-in-law  Daniel 
Shepley,  who  himself  became  one  of  the  Moravian  Brethren.  This  experience  of  Anne’s 
was  of  great  significance  to  her,  and  she  undoubtedly  had  Wellhouse  in  mind  when  she 
gave  the  name  “Wellwood”  to  the  scene  of  Agnes  Grey’s  first  attempt  to  earn  her  living. 

Something  of  Blake  Hall’s  influence  may  even  have  extended  to  Anne  Bronte’s  second 
novel,  The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall,  one  theme  of  which  is  concerned  with  the  gradual 
degeneration  of  a promising  but  self-indulgent  young  man,  and  the  effects  of  this  on  his 
family;  his  final  illness  is  the  result  of  a fall  from  his  horse  while  hunting.  Just  as  from  time 
to  time  old  “Mrs.  Bloomfield”  would  chat  in  a friendly  manner  to  Agnes  Grey,  so  very 
likely  old  Mrs.  Ingham  chatted  to  Anne.  She  may  very  well  have  confided  to  Anne,  and 
exaggerated,  her  sufferings  caused  by  Joshua  II’s  hunting  and  gambling  mania.  She  may, 
too,  have  retold  tales  heard  from  Joshua  I,  her  father-in-law,  of  William  Turner  and  the 
miserable  end  to  which  his  excesses  had  led  him  and  his  family.  In  the  four  years  which 


77.  Anne  Bronte’s  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall.  The  close  resemblance  between 
Wellwood  House  and  the  Bloomfields  on  the  one  hand  and  Blake  Hall  and  the  Inghams  on  the  other  is 
attested  also  by  Susan  Brooke  in  her  B.S.T.  article. 

78.  Anne  Bronte,  Agnes  Grey,  1847,  or  later  editions. 

79.  Susan  Brooke,  p.  247. 

80.  Susan  Brooke,  p.  246. 

81.  The  circumstances  of  Anne’s  interview  with  the  Rev.  James  La  Trobe,  taken  from  an  account  by  William 
Scruton,  one  of  the  Bronte’s  earlier  biographers,  are  related  by  Winifred  Gerin  in  her  Anne  Bronte,  pp.  98- 
102  of  the  1976  reprint.  The  Rev.  James  would  have  been  a younger  relative  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  La 
Trobe  mentioned  in  footnote  55  as  having  opened  the  first  Moravian  house  of  worship  at  Mirfield  in 
1751. 
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elapsed  between  Anne’s  start  on  Agnes  Grey  and  her  start  on  The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall 

er  experiences  of  life  had  admittedly  widened  a great  deal,  but  what  she  had  heard  of 

ake  Hall  could  well  have  prepared  the  ground  for  some  of  her  writing  in  the  later 
novel. 


Plate  2.  Mrs.  Mary  Ingham  (nee  Cunliffe  Lister),  for  whom  Anne  Bronte  worked  as  governess  in  1839. 

Technical  and  circumstantial  evidence  dates  the  photograph  in  the  later  1860s,  probably  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Joshua  III,  in  1866. 

by  courtesy  of  Mr.  Brian  Arundel,  representative  of  the  family  of  Mr.  John  Hepworth,  Mrs.  Ingham’s  Head 
Gardener,  to  whom  the  original  print  was  presented. 


Blake  Hall  under  Joshua  III  and  his  sons.  Anne  Bronte  was  dismissed  from  Blake  Hall 
towards  the  end  of  1839,  in  time  to  return  home  and  celebrate  Christmas  in  the  family 
circle  at  Haworth  Parsonage,  though  probably  with  mixed  feelings.  The  first  national 
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census  to  provide  information  on  households  and  individuals  was  taken  in  June  1841. 
The  gap  of  one  and  a half  years  between  these  two  events  is  perhaps  not  too  wide  to  allow 
the  Blake-Hall  household  recorded  in  1841  to  be  regarded  as  virtually  the  same  as  that 
which  Anne  came  to  know.  It  consisted  of  sixteen  persons.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ingham  and 
their  children  accounted  for  six  of  these,  one  less  than  in  Anne’s  day,  for  the  youngest 
daughter  had  died,  and  whilst  another  daughter  had  since  been  born,  the  boy  Cunliffe 
was  absent,  probably  away  at  school.  The  staff  comprised,  besides  a new  governess, 
three  female  servants,  two  male  servants,  and  a gardener  with  his  wife  and  two  children. 

By  April  1851,  when  the  next  census  was  taken,  the  numbers  had  risen  to  twenty-four 
(twenty-six  if  we  include  Cunliffe  and  his  eldest  sister,  both  apparently  away  at  school  at 
the  time).  It  might  have  been  some  little  comfort  to  Anne  Bronte,  had  she  been  able  to 
know  it  in  her  lifetime,  that  apart  from  the  gardener,  neither  the  governess  nor  any  other 
member  of  the  1841  staff  survived  to  1851;  all  were  replaced  within  the  ten  years.  Besides 
a new  governess  there  were  now  a nurse,  a cook,  five  housemaids,  and  a washer  woman; 
also  a porter  with  his  wife  (living  at  the  lodge),  a coachman,  and  an  errand  boy.  Although 
the  gardener,  William  Partridge,  survived  from  1841  his  circumstances  had  changed;  his 
first  wife  had  died  and  he  had  remarried,  whilst  his  two  children  were  now  old  enough  to 
be  earning  their  living  elsewhere. 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  establishment  was  no  doubt  interconnected  with 
Joshua  Ill’s  enlargement  of  the  Hall  in  1845, almost  exactly  100  years  after  the 
rebuilding  by  William  Turner,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  east  facade  was  improved 
and  given  its  bay  window.  Susan  Brooke  has  a reference  to  the  “somewhat  austere 
exterior  and  the  high  and  narrow  structure”  of  the  building83  but  although  it  may  have 
lacked  grace  and  architectural  unity,  views  which  show  both  the  south  and  east  aspects 
give  a more  favourable  impression  than  these  comments  suggest. 

The  1851  census  entry  describes  Joshua  III  as  the  farmer  of  220  acres  employing  40 
farm  labourers.  He  was  also  the  employer  of  100  colliers,  100  hurrier’s  boys,  13  artisans, 
35  pit-hill  labourers  and  10  female  pickers.84  These  latter  particulars  refer  to  the  Thornhill 
Colliery,  which  as  late  as  the  comparatively  recent  1961  edition  of  the  one-inch 
Ordnance  Survey  map,  and  in  spite  of  the  Ingham’s  departure  many  years  before,  was 
being  referred  to  as  Ingham’s  Pit.  In  Joshua’s  last  years,  his  eldest  son  Cunliffe,  who  had 
married  in  1 861 85  and  settled  at  Overthorpe,  near  the  colliery,  increasingly  took  over  the 
management,  and  on  his  father’s  death  in  May  1866  he  became  the  “coal  owner  and 
farmer”.  Blake  Hall  remained  in  the  occupation  ofjoshua’s  widow  and  her  two  eldest, 
unmarried  daughters. 

Cunliffe  Ingham  suffers  from  the  unfortunate  reputation,  acquired  through  the 
channels  of  Agnes  Grey,  of  the  unruly  boy  who  in  Anne  Bronte’s  day  took  delight  in 
torturing  any  small  birds  he  could  lay  hands  on.  He  was  then  approaching  seven  years 
old.  Commenting  on  this  and  similar  incidents,  Susan  Brooke  remarks  that  for  anyone 
who  knew  the  family  at  Blake  Hall  it  must  have  been  obvious  that  there  was  a close 
resemblance  between  the  young  Inghams  and  the  Bloomfields  in  Agnes  Grey.86  Although 
he  lived  at  Overthorpe  and  was  not  concerned  with  the  day-to-day  running  of  Blake 
Hall,  Cunliffe’s  influence  was  sufficiently  felt  in  Mirfield.  There  is  one  story  of  him 

82.  P.  O.  Directories  of  1877  and  1888/9. 

83.  Susan  Brooke,  p.  250,  Note  3.  It  is  stated  in  this  Note  that  the  front  part  of  the  house  dated  from  1774.  No 
evidence  for,  or  other  suggestion  of,  a rebuilding  in  that  year  is  known  to  the  writer,  and  it  seems  possible 
that  it  is  a misprint  for  1747,  the  year  of  William  Turner  II’s  rebuilding,  which  otherwise  the  Note  would, 
very  strangely,  altogether  ignore. 

84.  The  hurrier’s  job  was  to  drag  along  the  corves  (baskets  or  trolleys)  filled  with  coal:  the  pickers  were 
sorters. 

85.  Details  of  the  Inghams  are  to  be  found  in  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry , 18th  edition,  1965,  Vol.  1. 

86.  Susan  Brooke,  p.  242. 
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Fig.  1 . Blake  Hall  Park  and  immediate  surroundings  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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which  shows  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  let  any  other  man  there  take  advantage  of  him. 

When  it  was  decided  to  build  the  present  church,  the  somewhat  ambitious  design 
chosen  was  partly  dependent  on  local  contributions.  A certain  Joseph  Lee  of  Shillbank 
House  who  died  about  this  time  left  a bequest  towards  the  new  tower,  and  later  when  the 
extent  of  the  shortfall  was  known,  the  Ingham  family  contributed  the  further  (and  larger) 
sum  of  £5,500  needed  to  make  it  up.  Later,  however,  it  was  noticed  that  the  Lee  family 
had  caused  an  inscription  to  be  cut  in  a stone  at  the  base  of  the  new  tower  in  memory  of 
Joseph  Lee  “who  by  his  will  left  £3000  towards  the  tower,  bells  and  clock”.  This  did  not 
at  all  suit  Cunliffe,  especially  since  his  late  father,  Joshua  III,  had  been  Mr.  Lee’s  executor, 
and  he  reckoned  that  the  family  might  at  least  have  been  consulted;  nor  was  he  content  to 
add  a separate  inscription.  Exactly  how  he  contrived  the  matter  is  not  known,  but  the 
result  was  that  the  stone  with  the  first  few  words  of  the  Lee  inscription,  preceding  those 
quoted  above,  was  cut  out,  and  replaced  by  a stone  with  the  words:  “Also  in  memory  of 
Joseph  Lee  of  Shillbank  House,  Mirfield,..”;  a new  inscription  was  then  cut  to  precede 
this,  reading:  “This  tower  was  built  to  the  Glory  of  God,  and  in  memory  of  Joshua 
Ingham  of  Blake  Hall  A.D.  1871.”  If  anyone  then  cared  to  continue  by  reading  the 
modified  Lee  inscription  he  was  welcome  to  do  so.  The  essential  truth  of  this  story 
appears  to  be  vouched  for  by  the  colour  of  the  replacement  stone,  which  to  this  day  is 
noticeably  different  from  that  of  the  surrounding  stonework.87 

The  year  mentioned  in  the  inscription,  1871,  saw  the  consecration  of  the  new  church. 
After  the  special  morning  service,  a luncheon  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  which  provided 
an  opportunity  for  toasts  and  speeches.  The  patronage  of  the  living  of  Mirfield  was  at  this 
time  in  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Ingham,  to  whom  it  had  passed  on  Joshua  Ill’s  death,  and  as  was 
right  and  proper,  her  son  “Captain  Ingham”  represented  her  on  this  occasion  by  taking 
the  chair.  Cunliffe  had  in  fact  served  in  the  army  during  the  campaign  in  the  Crimea 
when  in  his  early  twenties,  and  had  been  promoted  Captain  in  the  57th  Regiment.  It  is  to 
an  episode  of  this  campaign  that  Susan  Brooke  refers  in  a story  about  one  of  the  Blake- 
Hall  parrots.88  One  day  this  bird,  as  she  mentions,  suddenly  began  swinging  on  its 
perch,  crying  out  “Poor  Cunliffe”  over  and  over  again.  Subsequent  enquiry  showed  that 
Cunliffe  had  been  in  special  danger  at  that  particular  moment.  It  may  be  added  here  that 
four  later  members  of  the  family  served  in  the  armed  forces  in  the  first  or  second  world 
wars,  one  of  them  giving  his  life  for  his  country. 

During  the  eleven  years  by  which  Cunliffe  survived  his  father,  his  next  younger 
brother,  Edward  Theodore,  acted  as  manager  of  the  Thornhill  Colliery  and  family 
estate.  E.  T.  Ingham  married  in  early  1873  and  left  Blake  Hall  to  live  at  Horbury.  When 
Cunliffe  died  without  children  in  1877,  E.  T.  Ingham  became  active  head  of  the  family. 
His  mother,  who  had  had  the  use  of  Blake  Hall  since  Joshua  Ill’s  death  in  1866,  left 
Mirfield  injuly  1879  and  retired  with  her  two  unmarried  daughters  to  Torquay.  Just  over 
a year  later,  in  September  1880,  E.  T.  Ingham  moved  into  Blake  Hall. 

How  much,  if  anything,  the  family  now  remembered  of  the  Turners  and  their  history 
cannot  be  told;  but  it  is  interesting  to  record  that  E.  T.  Ingham’s  two  sons  were 
descendants  ofjohn  Turner  I through  the  latter’s  elder  sonjohn  II  and  grandsonjames,  of 
Ledgard  Mill.  James  Turner’s  daughter  Sarah  had  married,  in  1772,  Joshua  Hirst  of  the 
Hagg,  Hopton;  her  grandson  Joshua  Hirst  Wheatley,  also  of  the  Hagg,  had  two 
daughters  the  younger  of  whom,  Frances  Alice,  became  the  wife  of  E.  T.  Ingham  in 
February  1873  (and  it  may  be  noted  that  eleven  years  later  the  other  daughter  married  E. 
T.’s  younger  brother  Thomas).  Thus  for  a brief  space  towards  the  end  of  Blake  Hall’s 

87.  For  the  story  of  the  amended  inscription  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Armitage,  of  Mirfield,  to  whom  it 
was  recounted  long  ago  by  Johnny  Elam,  sometime  boot-  and  shoe-maker,  of  Dunbottle,  who  was  about 
8 years  old  when  the  new  church  was  consecrated,  and  became  well  versed  in  Mirfield  lore. 

88.  Susan  Brooke,  pp.  247  and  248. 
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existence  men  of  Turner  blood  came  again  to  occupy  it.  Another  part  of  Blake  Hall’s 
destiny  was  fulfilled  in  this  period  when,  on  9 August  1902,  its  park  was  thrown  open  to 
the  public  to  celebrate  the  Coronation  of  Edward  VII,  and  the  crowds  which  packed 

most  of  the  space  between  the  gates  and  the  Hall  itself  joined  in  an  open-air  service  of 
rejoicing. 

Last  daYs  °f the  Inghams.  E.  T.  Ingham  died  towards  the  end  of  the  first  World  War,  in 
March  1918,  and  before  long  his  son  Major  Joshua  Lister  Ingham  was  faced  with 
uncertainty  over  the  future  of  the  family’s  colliery  at  Thornhill.  Mirfield  itself  was 
changing  and  growing.  By  1921  he  had  moved  to  Bramham  House,  Boston  Spa,  and  had 
started  selling  outlying  parts  of  the  Mirfield  property  and  one  or  two  small  plots  of  the 
Blake-Hall  estate.  There  were  ready  buyers.  The  Urban  District  Council  needed  to 
widen  the  main  road,  both  sides  of  which  were  Ingham  property,  and  ease  the  bend  by 
the  West  Lodge;  it  also  needed  the  field  opposite  the  Park  for  a playing  field.  Other  parts 
were  sold  to  private  purchasers.  For  a time  the  Council  had  thoughts  of  buying  Blake 
Hall  itself,  and  drew  up  plans  for  converting  it  into  a town  hall  with  municipal  offices, 
but  the  scheme  fell  through.  In  August  1924,  having  bought  and  moved  into  Wighill 
Park,  near  Harrogate,  Major  Ingham  sold  Blake  Hall  to  a private  company,  Blake  Hall 

Estate  Ltd.,  whose  registered  office  was  at  Dewsbury;  the  directors  were  Messrs. 
Mitchell  and  Hedley.90 

This  sale  marked  the  end  of  the  Inghams’  association  with  Mirfield  and  Blake  Hall, 
though  perhaps  symbolically  it  had  been  marked  the  previous  year  when,  on  Sunday,  1 1 
November,  1923,  Major  Ingham  returned  to  unveil  the  War  Memorial  Cross  on  the 
grass  plot  by  the  entrance  to  the  parish  church.  Within  the  church  he  unveiled  also  the 
Roll  of  Honour  tablet  at  the  west  end,  and  the  Wheatley  memorial. 

One  other  matter  affecting  the  church  was  not,  however,  immediately  dealt  with.  The 
advowson  of  Mirfield,  the  right  of  presenting  the  vicar,  had  been  purchased  in  the  1820s 
from  the  Armytages  of  Kirklees  byjames  Taylor  Ingham,  younger  brother  of  Joshua  III 
and  he  presented  Ralph  Maude  in  1 827.  On  leaving  Blake  Hall  about  1 835 , James  sold  the 
advowson,  together  with  his  personal  share  of  the  estate,  to  his  elder  brother.  On  Joshua 
Ill’s  death  the  advowson  passed  to  his  widow,  and  she  presented  the  next  vicar,  Thomas 
Nevin,  in  1869.  In  1889  Henry  V/alsham  How  was  presented  by  E.  T.  Ingham,  and  so 
was  Lewis  Westmacott  in  1902.  Thomas  Marsden,  who  was  instituted  in  1922,  was 
presumably  presented  by  Major  J.  L.  Ingham.  By  the  time  the  living  fell  vacant  again,  in 
early  1933,  Major  Ingham  had  long  left  the  district,  and  taking  a practical  view  of  the 
matter  he  made  over  the  advowson  to  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield  in  time  for  G.  R.  Hall’s 
presentation  and  institution  on  20  April  of  that  year.91 

The  end  of  Blake  Hall 

For  the  first  four  years  after  its  sale  in  1924,  Blake  Hall  remained  empty  and  locked  up, 
but  in  January  1928  it  was  re-opened  for  a special  occasion  - the  staging  of  a Charity  Ball 
in  aid  of  the  Mirfield  Mvmonal  Hospital.  Practically  the  entire  house  was  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  a great  amount  of  dusting  and  cleaning  was  required  in  preparation. 

89.  The  Mirfield  Reporter,  15  January,  1982.  Another  story  from  the  same  source  as  that  of  the  church-tower 

inscription  shows  E.  T.  Ingham  in  a somewhat  different  light.  It  concerns  a remarkably  high  and 
apparently  pointless  wall  along  a 72-yard  stretch  of  the  Blake-Hall-Park  boundary  near  the  top  of  Church 
Lane.  In  the  period  1912-17  the  first  plot  of  land  on  the  far  side  of  the  lane  there  was  taken  for  private 
building,  much  to  Ingham’s  annoyance.  Having  failed  to  influence  the  builder,  he  blocked  the  view  of  the 
new  house  over  his  property  by  erecting  this  great  wall,  using  bricks  from  a derelict  chimney  at  Thornhill 
colliery.  As  may  still  be  seen,  the  wall  is  some  6ft  thick  at  the  base  and  BUft  high 

90.  WRRD,  1924-85  1384  466. 

91 . Rev.  G.  R.  Hall,  A Short  History  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Mirfield,  1947,  Spenborough  Press,  Cleckheaton. 
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Already  at  this  time  part  of  the  surrounding  land  had  been  taken  for  building.  The  estate 
company  had  drawn  up  plans  for  dividing  the  Park  into  plots,  with  access  roads,  and  had 
begun  selling  them  off  piece-meal.  9“ 

For  some  while  now  a Mr.  Maurice  Avison  had  been  buying  odd  plots  of  ground  in 
Mirfield  and  Hopton,  as  well  as  other  places.  He  owned  a business  at  Cleckheaton 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  trading  of  wire,  of  which  he  was  director,  and  possibly 
he  was  investing  some  of  the  profits.  By  the  middle  ofjuly  1931  Mr.  Avison  had  become 
senior  director  of  Blake  Hall  Estate  Ltd.  His  co-director  was  a Mr.  S.  P.  Fairhurst,  and 
the  former  directors  had  departed.  The  estate  office  was  still  in  Dewsbury,  but  the 
secretary  was  now  a Mr.  Howard.  During  the  remainder  ofjuly  Mr.  Avison  took  out  a 
number  of  mortgages  with  the  National  Provincial  Bank,  and  by  the  last  day  of  the 
month  had  moved  from  Knowle  Road,  Mirfield,  where  he  had  for  a time  been  living, 
into  Blake  Hall  itself.  By  the  middle  of  November,  the  estate  company’s  directors  were 
Maurice  and  Kathleen  Avison;  a Mr.  Goodall  had  become  secretary,  and  the  offices  were 
at  2 King  Street,  Mirfield.  At  some  time  before  1 March  1937  the  company’s  registered 
office  had  moved  into  Blake  Hall.  On  this  date  the  company  conveyed  to  its  director  the 
Old  Rectory  with  cottage  and  outbuildings.  For  a time  Mr.  Avison  owned  also  the  Tithe 
Barn,  but  he  eventually  pulled  this  down. 

In  the  circumstances  it  is  an  academic  point  exactly  when  Mr.  Avison  became  the 
owner  of  Blake  Hall.  After  living  there  in  virtual  control  for  about  20  years,  he  moved  in 
the  autumn  of  1951  into  a house  in  Parker  Lane  which  had  belonged  to  his  son,  and  the 
Hall  once  more  stood  empty.93  This  time  Dewsbury  Borough  Council  considered 
acquiring  it,  but  as  with  the  Mirfield  scheme,  nothing  came  of  the  proposal.  In  1954, 
finally,  the  Hall  was  pulled  down,  and  the  fittings  and  materials-sold. 


92.  Dewsbury  District  News , Saturday,  21  January,  1928.  According  to  the  Goodchild  MSS — Ingham  papers, 
the  Blake  Hall  estate  was  offered  for  auction  in  1926.  It  would  appear  that  the  actual  settlement  of  the  land 
was  a drawn-out  process. 

93.  Most  of  the  statements  in  this  and  the  preceding  paragraph  are  based  on  records  in  the  West  Riding 
Registry  of  Deeds.  Out  of  the  many  Deed  Memorials  there  concerning  Major  Ingham,  Blake  Hall  Estate 
Ltd.  and  the  Avisons  some  of  the  more  pertinent  are:  1923-57  284  102;  1931-74  21  11;  1931-77  893  292; 
1931-77  893  292;  1931-78  734  245;  1931-82  45  19;  1931-82  47  20;  1931-123  296  107;  1937-30  1003  332; 
1951-125  59  25;  1951-188  722  320. 
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GUISBOROUGH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL: 
A VICTORIAN  TRANSFORMATION 

By  D.  O’Sullivan 


Like  many  another  charitable  foundation  the  School  and  Almshouse  of  Jesus  in 
Guisborough  was  abolished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  its  place 
appeared  something  possibly  better,  certainly  different.  The  old  foundation  had  been 
established  to  benefit  the  local  poor.  Poor  boys  were  to  be  educated  free,  and  twelve 
elderly  paupers  were  to  be  looked  after  free  in  the  adjoining  almshouse.  Robert 
Pursglove,  the  Elizabethan  founder,  had  left  houses  and  lands  to  provide  an  annual 
income,  and  strict  instructions  as  to  how  that  income  was  to  be  spent  by  the  two 
wardens,  chosen  annually  and  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  charity.  Most  of 
the  money  necessarily  went  on  the  almshouse;  the  school’s  maintenance  required  little 
more  than  a salary  for  the  master  and  occasional  repairs  to  the  building.' 

The  new  scheme  was  prescribed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  1885.1  2 Under  it 
practically  all  the  revenue  of  the  foundation  was  diverted  from  the  almshouse  to  the 
school,  over  which  a newly  constituted  board  of  governors  was  given  extensive  powers, 
including  the  right  to  charge  fees.  The  first  thing  the  new  governors  did  was  to  pull  down 
the  old  school  and  almshouse  and  erect  in  their  place  a palatial  new  school.  However  in 
the  process  they  over-reached  their  resources,  spending  all  the  accumulated  capital  of  the 
old  foundation  and  more.  For  some  years  the  very  existence  of  the  school  was  injeopardy 
and  this  led  to  public  questioning  about  the  legality  of  the  governors’  action.  There  were 
complaints  from  the  town,  the  resignation  of  a governor  and  an  acrimonious  division  of 
opinion  among  the  remainder.  Only  a somewhat  undignified  whip-round  for  voluntary 
contributions  staved  off  bankruptcy  and  gave  the  new  school  time  to  establish  itself  as  a 
viable  concern,  which  eventually  it  did. 

What  was  the  school  like  before  the  new  scheme  came  into  operation?  It  was  not  a 
particularly  large  or  important  school — not  to  be  compared,  for  instance,  with  the 
grammar  schools  of  Hull  or  Beverley.  We  have  only  occasional  glimpses  of  it  over  the 
previous  century.  These  show  that,  like  other  small  schools,  its  status  and  performance 
very  much  depended  on  the  current  master.  One  feature  making  Guisborough  different 
from  most  other  grammar  schools  was  that  the  master  was  expected  not  only  to  teach 
and  run  the  school  but  also  ‘must  exercise  his  control  over  the  six  poor  men  and  six  poor 
women  of  the  hospital  as  far  as  manners  and  living  goes’.  He  had  to  supervise  the 
almshouse  (which,  however,  did  have  a resident  matron  during  this  period),  and  also 
deal  occasionally  with  problems  concerning  the  tenants  of  the  foundation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  school  was  in  the 
doldrums.  When  A.  B.  Granville,  M.  D.  was  making  a tour  of  spas  in  the  north  he  visited 

1.  Guisborough  Grammar  School  Statutes,  1561.  Several  copies  are  in  the  Prior  Pursglove  College  library, 
Guisborough.  They  have  not  been  published.  All  the  other  documents  relating  to  the  school  which  are 
referred  to  here  are  also  in  this  library  and  have  been  catalogued  by  the  North  Yorkshire  County  Record 
Office.  Pursglove’s  foundation  is  discussed  in  W.  K.  Jordan,  The  Charities  of  Rural  England , 1480-1660, 
1961,  pp.260  and  316. 

2.  For  the  work  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  see  A.  S.  Bishop,  The  Rise  of  a Central  Authority  for  English 
Education,  1971 . This  is  strongly  critical  of  how  schemes  such  as  this  subverted  the  wishes  of  the  founders 
of  charities.  (He  uses  the  term,  ‘legalised  embezzlement’,  P-  232). 
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Guisborough  because  he  had  heard  that  the  incumbent  there  had  recently  discovered  a 
T'f  of  mineral-rich  water  near  the  town.  As  well  as  showing  Dr.  Granville  the  spring, 
the  Rev.  Janies  Wilcocks  also  introduced  him  to  the  grammar  school,  of  which  he 
happened  to  be  master.  Granville  reports  as  follows: 

In  a desolate-looking  room,  surrounded  by  empty  forms  and  benches,  designated  as 
the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Guisborough,  founded  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  there  sat  at  a top 
able,  opposite  the  seat  of  the  reverend  instructor,  three  little  dirty  and  ragged  urchins 
with  slate  and  pencil,  and  a Lilly’s  grammar,  who  were  spending  their  afternoon  hours  of 
gratuitous  instruction,  in  declining  hie,  haec  and  hoc felix ; at  which  happy  work  they  had 
been  engaged  during  several  successive  days;-and  for  the  trouble  of  going  through  with 

em  this  daily  farce  from  year  to  year— the  pious  founder  of  the  school  had  assigned  the 
stipend  of  fifty  pounds  to  the  pedagogue.  S 

An  advertisement  for  the  school  placed  in  the  local  press  at  about  this  time  sheds  a 
somewhat  less  critical  light  on  proceedings: 


EDUCATION 

at  the  Grammar  School  ofjesus  in  Guisborough,  Cleveland. 
The  following  tuition  is  gratis  to 
all  who  come. 

Class  First:  Petits. 

Class  Second:  Lilly’s  Grammar, 

Precepts  of  Cato. 

Class  Third:  Terence,  Aesop’s 
Fables,  Virgil  & Tully’s 
Epistles. 

Class  Fourth:  Sallust,  Ovid, 

Tully’s  Offices  & 

Caesar. 

Rev.  J.  Wilcocks,  Master.4 


By  the  1840s  Wilcocks  was  still  master,  but  by  now  senile  and  ill.  In  fact  for  several 
years  he  was  not  even  capable  of  signing  his  name  under  the  minutes  of  foundation 
meetings  but  had  to  append  a shaky  cross  instead.  Yet  he  continued  to  draw  his  salary. 

uring  these  years  his  daughter  substituted  for  him  in  the  supervision  of  the  almshouse 
It  seems  unlikely  that  she  also  had  to  teach  Latin  to  the  ragged  urchins;  perhaps  they 

Wilcocks  died  in  1843.  After  a five-year  period  during  which  there  were  three 
successive  master  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Dixon,  a curate  from  the  neighbouring  village  of  Great 
Ayton  obtained  the  post.  It  seems  that  he  was  a competent  and  energetic  master  in  spite 
o a s°  holding  the  nearby  living  of  Upleatham,  and  also  of  possessing,  by  the  time  of  the 
1 census,  a wife  and  eight  children.  His  competence  emerges  from  a report  by  1 G 
Fitch  who  examined  the  school  in  1867  on  behalf  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission.*5 
Fitch  records  that  there  were  30  boys  on  the  roll,  aged  between  nine  and  fifteen.  His 
report  shows  that  this  small,  unpretentious  grammar  school  was  performing  efficiently 

^ Bath,'  WLpp  %29-230  England  ^ Sea~BathinS  PlaCeS‘  L The  North'  lst  edn.,  1841,  reprinted 

4.  Undated  advertisement  in  bundle  of  papers  in  box  labelled  ZJB  7/10/10,  PPC  library 

5.  Report  of  Endowed  Schools  Commission  (Taunton  Commission),  1867,  vol.  XVIII  (Yorkshire  North  Riding) 
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its  task  of  educating  ‘the  sons  of  respectable  tradesmen  and  farmers  in  the  town’.  Very 
little  was  found  to  be  at  fault: 

‘Twenty-four  boys  were  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  of  whom  1 1 in  thejunior  class 
were  examined  in  elementary  subjects,  and  displayed  a creditable  knowledge  of 
grammar,  English  history  and  geography.  In  the  higher  class  there  were  13  boys,  who 
answered  in  writing  questions  in  arithmetic,  and  elementary  mathematics,  and  of  whom 
seven  were  able  to  translate  an  easy  Latin  sentence  and  to  parse  its  words  with  fair 
correctness.  Three  boys  are  learning  Greek,  and  two  have  commenced  the  study  of 
French.  All  the  writing  tasks,  the  map-drawing,  and  the  home  exercises  were 
characterised  by  neatness  and  accuracy.  The  Church  catechism  is  taught,  but  not 
enforced  against  the  wishes  of  the  parents.  The  premises  are  old,  but  the  schoolroom  is 
well  fitted  with  modern  furniture,  and  is  clean  and  well  ordered.  Though  the  attainments 
of  the  pupils  are  not  high,  they  struck  me  as  being  sound  and  thoroughly  useful.  A little 
further  development,  the  enlargement  of  the  buildings,  increased  teaching  power,  and 
the  stimulus  of  examinations,  or  of  an  exhibition  to  a high  school,  would  enable  this 
school,  under  its  present  management,  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  its  foundation  with 
complete  success.’ 

Fitch  gives  the  weekly  curricula  for  each  of  the  three  classes  into  which  the  school  was 
divided.  They  imply  an  interestingly  varied  week,  with  a reasonable  selection  of 
different  text-books  in  use.  As  regards  fees,  the  master  was  following  the  usual  practice 
in  endowed  grammar  schools  at  this  date,  by  keeping  to  the  letter,  but  circumventing  the 
spirit,  of  the  school  statutes.  These  enjoined  a free,  classical  school,  so  Dixon  taught 
Latin  ‘free’  while  charging  for  ‘general  English  instruction’  as  well  as  for  extra  subjects 
such  as  music.  His  salary  from  the  foundation  was  £50  and,  apart  from  repairs  to  the 
school  building,  this  was  all  of  the  foundation’s  annual  income  of  about  £400  which  was 
spent  on  educational  purposes.  Fitch  ends  his  report  by  expressing  a wish  that  a higher 
proportion  could  be  allocated  to  these. 

There  is  little  evidence  about  the  school  from  this  date  until  shortly  before  the  Charity 
Commissioners’  new  scheme  came  into  operation.  It  seems  odd  that  things  changed  so 
radically  as  to  need  a new  start  only  sixteen  years  after  such  a favourable  report.  Sir 
Joseph  Whitwell  Pease,  the  iron-master  and  MP,  who  became  chairman  of  the  new 
board  of  governors  in  1885,  later  stated  that  the  school  had  been  closed  for  several  years 
prior  to  the  new  scheme  coming  into  operation.6  However  this  was  denied  by  another 
governor,  Mr.  Buchanan.  The  sequence  of  events  was  probably  as  follows:  After  the 
Fitch  report  Sir  Joseph,  who  had  just  become  one  of  the  two  wardens  of  the  foundation, 
applied  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  (the  predecessors  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners)7  for  a new  scheme  which  would  allow  a new  school  to  be  built  and  run 
using  the  revenue  of  the  foundation  and  also  the  accumulated  capital,  which  amounted, 
by  1865,  to  some  £2,500.  This  capital  belonged,  under  the  foundation  statutes,  to  the 
inmates  of  the  almshouse,  although  in  fact  they  did  not  derive  any  benefit  from  it.  They 
merely  received  their  lodging,  12  pence  a week  each,  and  £40  a year  between  the  twelve 
of  them  for  clothing.  In  1869  the  Commissioners  replied  to  Sir  Joseph  refusing  to  allow  a 
new  scheme,  presumably  on  the  grounds  that  the  Fitch  report  showed  that  the  school 
was  quite  adequate  as  it  was.  But  Sir  Joseph  was  determined  to  try  again.  He  bided  his 
time  until  the  Rev.  Dixon  left,  which  he  did  in  1874,  obtaining  a parish  in  the  south  of 
England,  whereupon  the  school  was  allowed  to  run  down,  either  partially  or 

6.  For  Sir  Joseph  Whitwell  Pease  as  industrialist,  An  Historical  Outline  of  the  Association  of  Edward  Pease  . . . 
with  the  Industrial  Development  of  South  Durham  & North  Yorkshire , n.d.;  for  Sir  Joseph  as  a father,  Sir  Alfred 
E.  Pease,  Elections  and  Recollections , 1932,  which  has  a photograph  of  him. 

7.  The  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1874,  transferred  the  powers  of  the  unpopular  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners  (the  ‘Three  Kings  of  Whitehall’)  to  the  Charity  Commissioners. 
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completely  We  know  nothing  about  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Jackson  who  succeeded  Dixon,  but 
if  Sir  Joseph  s subsequent  statement  is  true  Jackson  must  have  been  drawing  his  salary 
without  performing  any  teaching  duties.  In  fact  the  master’s  salary  was  increased  at  some 
time  before  1877  to  £120  a year.  It  continued  to  be  paid  out  annually. 

e running  down  of  the  school  would  have  had  two  advantages  when  it  came  to  re- 
applying  to  the  Commissioners  for  a new  scheme,  as  Sir  Joseph  did  in  1874.  Firstly  it 
would  show  that  the  old  system  was  not  working  properly,  so  far  as  its  educational  side 
went.  Secondly  the  claim  could  be  made— which  later  was  made— that  while  the  school 
ad  been  closed  funds  had  accumulated  which  thus  pertained  to  the  school’s  side  of  the 
charity,  and  could  legitimately  be  used  to  build  a new  school. 

The  second  application  for  a new  scheme  was  successful,  and  such  a scheme  was  finally 
approved  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council  on  24th  June,  1885.8  Under  it,  four  co-optative 
governors  were  to  be  appointed  along  with  eight  other,  representative  governors  to  be 
elected  from  certain  specified  bodies  such  as  the  North  Riding  Commission  for  the  Peace 
and  the  local  School  Boards.  Sir  Joseph  Whitwell  Pease  and  his  fellow  warden  from  the 
old  foundation,  a Guisborough  solicitor  named  William  Charles  Trevor,  were  named  as 
the  two  senior  co-optative  governors,  and  were  to  hold  appointment  for  life.  The  other 
two  were  Sir  Hugh  Bell  and  the  Very  Rev.  Henry  Yeoman,  archdeacon  of  Cleveland 
1 hey  and  the  representative  governors  were  to  hold  office  for  ten  years. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  new  scheme,  and  the  one  for  which  Sir  Joseph  had  been 
!g  tmg  was  clause  3,  which  re-allocated  the  foundation’s  finances  from  the  almshouse 
to  the  school,  and  dealt  with  the  legal  position  of  the  twelve  pensioners  of  the  almshouse. 
These  were  to  receive  an  annual  stipend  of  £26  for  existing  inmates,  £20  for  future  ones 
sue  stipends  respectively  to  be  in  place  of  all  rights  of  residence  in  the  Almshouses  and 
ah  other  benefits  to  which  such  Poor  People  respectively  would  have  been  entitled  under 
the  Foundation  if  this  Scheme  had  not  been  made’.  There  was  also  a statement  that 
existing  inmates  could  refuse  this  new  arrangement  and  stay  on  in  the  almshouse  if  they 
expressed  their  wish  to  the  governors  in  writing  within  three  months.  Clause  3 
concluded  with  the  crucial,  but  slightly  ambiguous,  sentence:  ‘Subject  as  aforesaid,  the 
ndowment  shall  be  applied  wholly  for  the  educational  purposes  of  this  Scheme  ’ 

Sir  Joseph  had  thus  acquired  the  right  to  spend  most  of  the  charity’s  annual  income  on 
the  school.  What  was  supposed  to  happen  to  the  existing  capital,  which  by  then 
amounted  to  £4,770,  was  less  clear.  Presumably,  as  it  had  been  accumulated  under  the 
old  statutes  it  still  belonged  to  the  pensioners  of  the  almshouse.  However  Sir  Joseph  was 
to  claim  that  a large  proportion,  in  fact,  as  it  later  transpired,  all  of  it,  belonged  to  the 
school  because  it  had  accumulated  while,  and  because,  the  school  had  been  suspended  for 
some  years.  But  the  opposition  was  to  deny  that  the  school  ever  had  been  suspended, 
except  for  less  than  two  years  during  1884-5,  and  to  argue  that,  even  if  it  had,  this  could 
only  account  lor  a tiny  fraction  of  the  capital  sum  in  dispute. 

The  story  of  how  the  new  school  was  set  up  is  given  in  the  governors’  minute  book  9 
First,  a new  headmaster  was  advertised  for  and  appointed.  This  was  the  Rev.  Robert 
Eves  who  received  a salary  of  £140  a year  together  with  the  right  to  take  pupils  as 
boarders  at  not  more  than  £40  a year  each,  and  a capitation  fee  of  from  £2  to  £4  per  boy  in 
the  school  according  to  age.  Pending  new  premises  Sir  Joseph  rented  the  school  a 
building  owned  by  him  in  Westgate  known  as  the  Workmen’s  Club,  and  Eves  started  off 
there  with  ten  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  1886.  It  was  rather  cramped  which  led  to 
discipline  problems.  In  one  report  to  the  governors  he  records  that  he  had  to  beat  four 

boys  ‘for  constant  disobedience’— quite  a high  proportion  of  the  school’s  total 
complement. 


8.  Scheme  held  by  Chanty  Commissioners  (Northern  Office),  Liverpool. 

9.  Minute  Book  1885-1906,  ZJB  12/2,  PPC  library. 
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In  April,  1886,  a celebrated  London  architect,  Alfred  Waterhouse,  was  chosen  by  the 
governors  to  look  at  various  sites  in  the  town  with  a view  to  the  design  and  erection  of  a 
new  school.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  minutes  that  there  was  any  discussion  about 
which  architect  to  choose,  or  that  others  were  considered.  Waterhouse  had  previously 
designed  two  other  houses  in  Guisborough,  both  still  standing  today  and  both  examples 
of  his  characteristic  domestic-gothic  style.  These  were  Hutton  Hall  owned  by  Sir  Joseph 
himself,  and  a smaller  mansion  nearby  called  Overbeck  owned  by  William  Charles 
Trevor.  Waterhouse  was  a Quaker,  and  a member  by  marriage  of  the  vast  Quaker  clan 
which  included  the  Pease,  Gurney  and  Hodgkin  families.10 

Simultaneously  with  Waterhouse’s  engagement  the  governors  started  interviewing 
the  almshouse  pensioners  to  ‘endeavour  to  persuade  them  to  leave  the  present  houses  and 
become  out-pensioners’.* 11  Some  refused  and  insisted  on  their  rights  under  the  new 
scheme.  However,  they  could  not  have  persisted  for  long  because  the  almshouse,  like  the 
old  school,  had  been  pulled  down  by  November,  1887,  to  allow  for  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  first  brick  of  the  new  building. 

Before  this,  Waterhouse  had  been  down  to  Guisborough  a couple  of  times  and  had 
looked  at  six  possible  sites  in  the  town.  He  chose  the  existing  site  of  the  old  school  mainly 
because  it  was  already  owned  by  the  foundation  whereas  any  other  would  have  required 
purchase.  Another  advantage  was  a large  field  just  behind  the  school  which  could  be 
rented  from  the  Chaloner  estate — the  lands  of  Admiral  Chaloner,  lately  deceased — and 
Trevor  was  that  estate’s  solicitor.  There  was  a possible  disadvantage  in  that  the 
graveyard  was  immediately  adjacent,  but  the  medical  officer  of  health,  who  also 
happened  to  be  a governor,  declared  that  no  health  hazard  was  involved  in  re- 
development of  the  site. 

Waterhouse’s  brief  was  to  design  a schoolhouse  containing  a large  hall  suitable  for 
seventy  boys  together  with  two  classrooms,  and  a master’s  house  adjoining.  He  was  told 
that  not  more  than  £3,400  was  available.  The  first  plans  he  submitted  were  turned  down 
by  the  governors  as  too  grandiose,  but  the  second  were  accepted.  Tenders  were  invited, 
and  that  of  a Guisborough  builder,  Adam  White,  for  £3,350,  was  accepted.  It  was  then 
discovered  that  Mr.  White  had  made  a mistake  in  his  addition  and  his  estimate  was  really 
for  £3,665;  nevertheless  it  was  again  accepted. 

As  soon  as  building  started  there  was  a quarrel  between  the  clerk  of  works,  Philip 
Bulmer,  and  Waterhouse.  It  seems  that  certain  building  specifications  had  been  mislaid  in 
Waterhouse’s  London  office  and  never  reached  Bulmer,  who  wrote  to  the  governors 
about  the  inefficiency  of  architects  who  were  not  on  the  spot.  But  Waterhouse  sent  a 
strong  letter  in  reply,  and  requested  the  governors  to  choose  between  himself  and 
Bulmer.  Bulmer  was  dismissed. 

In  October,  1887,  the  governors  received  an  intimation  of  financial  problems  to 
come.  Waterhouse  sent  a revised  estimate  based  on  additional  costs:  £4,380.  This  letter 
ends  with  the  rather  cavalier  postcript:  ‘PS  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  call  it  at  least  £4,500 
or  4,600?’  Three  days  later  they  received  another  letter.  Waterhouse  had  forgotten  to 
allow  for  his  travelling  expenses.  So  ‘say  £100  or  £150’  should  be  added.  The  governors 
were  now  concerned.  They  refused  Eves’  request  that  they  pay  the  entrance  fees  of  pupils 
entered  for  the  Cambridge  exams,  and  they  chivvied  parents  who  were  slow  to  settle  up 
for  their  school  fees.  A resolution  at  one  governors’  meeting  optimistically  stated  that 
they  were  not  going  to  spend  any  further  funds  on  the  new  buildings  or  grounds,  and 
they  ‘hoped  the  items  on  the  estimate  be  reduced’.12 


10.  Waterhouse  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Hodgkin.  His  brother-in-law,  Jonathan  Backhouse  Hodgkin,  was 
married  to  Mary  Anna  Pease,  Sir  Joseph’s  cousin. 

11.  Minute  Book,  op. cit. 

12.  Minute  Book,  op.  cit. 
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Meanwhile  in  an  imposing  ceremony  in  November,  1887,  the  Marquis  of  Zetland, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  North  Riding,  to  the  music  of  the  Guisborough  Rifles,  laid  the 

foundation  stone  of  the  new  school.  The  building  to  be  erected  was  admiringly  described 
in  the  local  press: 

The  old  scappled  ashlar,  which  was  obtained  by  pulling  down  the  almshouses  which 
previously  existed  on  the  site,  has  been  carefully  selected,  and  used  for  external  walls  up 
to  the  window  heads  of  the  ground  floor,  relieved  with  a buff  terra  cotta  plinth,  string 
courses,  and  mulhoned  windows.  Above  the  ground  floor,  red  pressed  bricks,  in 
Flemish  bond,  (manufactured  in  Mr.  Dalton’s  Linthorpe  Brickyard)  are  used.  They  are 
pointed  with  black  ash  mortar,  and  relieved  with  terra  cotta  dressings.  There  will  be  a 
bell  turret  on  the  roof,  and  all  roofs  will  be  slated.  An  archway,  large  enough  for  a 
carriage  to  pass  through,  will  be  erected  in  the  centre  ofthe  building,  and  on  the  west  side 
of  this  archway  is  the  schoolroom,  which  will  be  41  feet  long,  by  23  feet  3 inches  wide. 
The  schoolroom  will  be  well  lighted  by  seven  large  windows,  and  have  a fireplace  at  each 
end,  the  floors  consisting  of  wood  blocks  laid  diagonally  in  tar,  and  the  walls  of  glazed 
bricks  from  floor  to  ceiling,  ivory  white  and  grey  in  colour,  interspersed;  the  adjoining 
lavatories  being  of  the  same  material.’13 

By  the  following  summer  the  building  had  been  completed  according  to  these 
specifications.  It  still  stands  today,  forming  part  ofthe  Prior  Pursglove  College,  a sixth- 
form  college.  It  is  described  in  Pevsner’s  Yorkshire:  The  North  Riding.14 

By  the  beginning  of  1888  the  accumulated  capital  of  the  charity  had  gone,  and  the 
governors  were  faced  with  a bank  overdraft  of  £300.  In  A/larch  they  submitted  a proposal 
to  the  Charity  Commissioners  .that  no  more  male  pensioners  be  appointed  to  the 
foundation,  hoping  thus  gradually  to  save  money  as  the  existing  ones  died  off.  This 
proposal  was  eventually  disallowed;  nevertheless,  before  the  Commissioners,  who 
always  moved  extremely  slowly,  had  given  their  answer  the  governors  had  acted 
unilaterally  on  a six-to-two  majority.  By  the  end  of  1889  the  male  pensioners  had  been 
reduced  by  death  from  six  to  three. 

In  August,  1888,  Trevor  suggested  a further  economy.  He  wanted  to  suspend  all 
payments  to  the  male  pensioners  (why  not  also  to  the  female  is  unclear).  Three  governors 
voted  against  this,  and  three  for.  Sir  Joseph  as  chairman  gave  his  casting  vote  for,  and 
another  letter  was  dispatched  to  the  Commissioners  requesting  permission.  Ultimately 
this  too  was  disallowed,  the  Commisssioners  refusing  to  sanction  any  change 
whatsoever  in  the  1885  scheme. 

In  September  the  governors  received  a bombshell — the  resignation  of  one  of  their 
number,  Arthur  Buchanan.  Buchanan  was  another  Guisborough  solicitor;  he  was  also 
clerk  to  the  local  Poor  Law  Union,  and  as  such  was  presumably  particularly  conscious  of 
the  local  need  for  any  charity  directed  towards  the  old  and  indigent.  His  resignation  was 
public  in  that  he  set  out  his  reasons  in  print. 15  Furthermore  he  was  supported  by  the  rector 
of  Guisborough,  the  Rev.  Francis  Morgan,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  the  almshouse 
under  the  old  dispensation  and  who  objected  to  the  erosion  of  the  pensioners’  rights.16 

Buchanan  argued  that  the  governors,  by  spending  over  £5,000  on  the  new  school  had 
‘misappropriated  the  funds  which  we  were  legally  bound  to  set  aside  for  the  out- 
pensioners’.  He  quoted  the  original  statutes  to  show  that  any  accumulation  of  funds 
belonged  to  the  pensioners  solely..  They  in  fact  had  actually  been  members  of  the  old 
corporation,  or  governing  body,  of  the  foundation.  The  school  was  entitled  to  nothing 
except  what  was  necessary  for  a master’s  salary  and  the  upkeep  of  the  buildings.  The 

13.  Guisborough  & Saltburn  Herald,  5 November  1887. 

14.  N.  Pevsner,  The  Buildings  of  England.  Yorkshire;  The  North  Riding,  1973  edn.,  p.179. 

15.  Statement  by  Mr.  Buchanan  . . .,  1888,  box  ZJB  It  10/10,  PPC  library. 

16.  Minute  Book,  op.cit. 
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weak  point  of  Buchanan’s  argument  was  of  course  that  he  himself  had  actively  concurred 
in  all  the  arrangements  for  creating  the  new  school.  In  fact  he  had  not  even  been  among 
the  more  economy-minded  of  the  governors  until  this  point.  In  1886  he  had  suggested  a 
plan  to  bring  in  girl  pupils  to  the  school,  which  would  have  increased  costs  considerably. 
Nevertheless  he  had  now  had  enough,  and  argued  that  the  governors  were  guilty  of 
serious  breaches  of  trust,  for  which  ‘probably  we  are  each  and  all  of  us  severally  liable’. 

Sir  Joseph  Pease  published  a reply  to  Buchanan  in  which  he  vigorously  denied  any 
breach  of  trust.17  He  said  that  the  governors  had  a perfect  right  to  spend  the  accumulated 
capital  of  the  foundation  on  a new  school  as  this  capital  had  itself  arisen  ‘mainly  from  the 
suspension,  or  partial  suspension,  of  the  school  for  some  years’,  and  therefore  was 
‘educational  in  character’.  He  admitted  that  they  had  spent  far  more  on  the  buildings  than 
they  had  originally  intended,  but  argued  that  the  extra,  while  unforeseen,  was  absolutely 
necessary.  Less  could  hardly  have  been  spent  without  damaging  the  new  school’s 
prospects.  It  was  true  that  the  present  income  of  the  charity,  some  £384  from  land,  was 
not  enough  to  pay  back  the  overdraft,  or  even  to  cover  present  expenses,  but  he  looked 
forward  to  a not-too-distant  time  when  an  increase  in  pupils  would  substantially  increase 
the  school’s  revenues. 

All  during  1889  and  1890  the  arguments  went  on.  There  was  a further  pamphlet  from 
Buchanan  going  over  the  same  ground.  18  It  concluded:  ‘Let  anyone  look  carefully  at  the 
School  buildings  and  see  if  he  can  deny  that  a not  inconsiderable  part  of  the  cost  has  been 
incurred  upon  work  of  a very  ornamental  character  ...  I cannot  deem  it  in  any  way 
admirable,  either  legally  or  illegally,  to  expend  the  stipends  of  the  poor  people  upon  mere 
ornament.’  Next,  a letter  was  received  from  the  Charity  Commissioners  refusing  to 
allow  the  suggested  changes  in  the  status  of  the  pensioners,  and  stating  that  ‘persons  in 
Guisborough’  had  lodged  complaints  against  the  governors’  policy.  A second  letter  from 
the  rector  mentioned  the  ‘strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  Town’,  and  in  October 
there  was  ‘a  large  meeting  of  Guisborough  ratepayers’  at  which  a hostile  resolution  was 
passed.11  But  the  governors  were  still  split  on  the  issue.  In  February  they  divided  five 
against  five  on  a motion  that  vacancies  amongst  the  pensioners  should  now  be  filled. 
Again  Sir  Joseph  gave  his  casting  vote  against.  Shortly  afterwards  Trevor  wrote  to  Sir 
Joseph  suggesting  that  they  force  the  Commissioners’  hand  by  a collective  resignation  of 
the  Board.  This  solution,  however,  required  a unanimity  that  did  not  exist.  Another 
letter,  from  Sir  Hugh  Bell  to  Sir  Joseph,  in  September,  1890,  sums  up  the  stalemate 
situation,  and  shows  that  the  governors  were  now  contemplating  the  solution  that  they 
finally  adopted,  individual  contributions: 

‘I  am  quite  ready  for  peace  on  anything  like  reasonable  terms  and  to  buy  it  by  paying 
up  some  fair  part  of  the  £221  deficit.  If  this  will  bring  about  amity  and  will  enable  us  to 
carry  on  the  school  till  the  end  of  1891  I shall  be  delighted.  I hope  in  the  fifteen  months  till 
Xmas  holidays  1891  Eves  will  have  shown  that  his  school  is  worth  its  keep  and  we  shall 
find  our  colleagues  willing  to  aid  in  maintaining  it — or  we  will  find  some  means  to  keep  it 
going.  In  the  meantime  I hope  the  ‘Educationalists’  have  the  voting  powers  on  their  side. 

I count  on  Pease,  Bell,  Trevor,  Swan,  Charlton,  Robinson,  as  fairly  certain  votes  out  of 
the  eleven  trustees  who  will  attend  . . .’20 

Faced  with  local  opposition  and  the  refusal  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  amend 
the  scheme,  the  governors  in  the  end  had  no  alternative,  short  of  closing  down  the 
school,  to  producing  their  own  financial  contributions  and  asking  for  subscriptions, 
which  they  did,  thus  ending  the  deficit.  At  the  same  time  they  started  appointing  new 

17.  Memorandum  of  Sir  Joseph  Pease  . . 1888,  loc.  cit. 

18.  Reply  of  Mr . Buchanan,  1888,  loc.  cit. 

19.  Minute  Book,  op. cit. 

20.  Letter  of  9 September  1890,  ZJB  7/5/21. 
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pensioners  so  as  to  bring  the  list  up  to  the  required  twelve.  And  by  the  end  of  1890  the 
school  itself  had  started  to  pick  up.  In  January,  1 891 , there  were  29  pupils,  and  from  now 
on  numbers  increased  fairly  steadily.  Judging  by  his  annual  reports  Eves  seems  to  have 
been  an  effective  head,  and  under  his  successors,  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Leejones  (1896),  and  the 
Rev.  T.  F.  H.  Berwick  (1905),  the  size  and  status  of  the  school  continued  to  improve. 
After  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1898  a regular  government  grant  was 
forthcoming,  in  1898  a new  classroom  was  added,  and,  in  1902,  a science  laboratory  was 
built.  The  crises  had  been  weathered. 
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TWYERS,  AN  EAST  YORKSHIRE  PRIZE  FARM 

By  A.  Harris 

The  successful  competitor  in  Class  I of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  Yorkshire 
farm-prize  competition  in  1883,  for  grazing  or  dairying  farms  of  150  acres  or  more,  was 
Robert  Edward  Turnbull,  whose  considerable  talents  had  been  applied  since  1881  to  the 
running  of  a dairy  enterprise  at  Twyers,  a farm  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  ancient 
borough  of  Hedon  but  within  the  rural  and  largely  agricultural  parish  of  Preston.1  Hedon 
itself  at  the  time  was  separated  from  Hull,  its  much  larger  neighbour  to  the  west,  by 
several  miles  of  open  country.  Turnbull’s  achievement  in  a part  of  Yorkshire  bettter 
known  for  its  arable  husbandry  than  its  grasslands,  received  considerable  publicity  in  the 
farming  press  and  elsewhere,  and  was  to  prove  an  important  step  in  his  subsequent  career 
as  land  agent  and  agricultural  valuer.  He  was  not  to  remain  long  at  Twyers,  however, 
and  following  his  departure  in  1886  the  model  farm  in  the  making,  as  Twyers  had  been 
called  in  1883,  was  first  dismembered  and  then  reduced  to  its  present  role  of 
accommodation  land.  Circumstances  which  had  allowed  Turnbull  to  exploit  effectively 
his  geographical  proximity  to  Hull  were  later  to  alter  profoundly  with  the  physical 
expansion  of  the  city  itself.  Twyers  House,  which  was  described  in  1854  as  ‘fit  for  the 
residence  of  a country  gentleman’  still  survives,  but  its  once  splendid  outbuildings, 
arranged  about  a large  open  yard  and  impressive  even  in  decay,  lie  derelict  and  await 
demolition  (Plates  I and  II).  Hemmed  in  by  houses  on  one  side,  crossed  by  the  line  of  an 
abandoned  railway  and  bounded  by  a main  road,  Twyers  differs  from  many  ofits  former 
neighbours  only  in  having  much  ofits  land  still  free  from  factories  and  housing  estates.  It 
is  proposed  here  to  discuss  Turnbull’s  achievement  at  Twyers  against  the  background  of 
the  farm’s  character  and  history. 

Compared  with  many  Holderness  farms,  Twyers  was  comparatively  new  when 
Turnbull  became  tenant.  Its  origins  lay  in  a substantial  block  of  freehold  land  awarded  at 
the  enclosure  of  Preston  in  1777  to  Joseph  Williamson  (d.  1785),  a Hull  merchant,  and 
forming  part  of  a larger  allocation  of  land,  part  freehold  and  part  leasehold,  assigned  to 
Williamson  at  the  same  time.2  Situated  for  the  most  part  within  the  former  South  and 
New  Fields  and  in  the  Hay  Marsh,  Williamson’s  property  occupied  much  of  the  south- 
western part  of  the  parish  (Fig.  1).  In  the  same  area,  and  also  belonging  to  Williamson, 
were  the  old  enclosed  farm  known  as  Pollard  and  another  group  of  ancient  enclosures 
known  collectively  as  Twyers.  From  these  closes  and  from  parts  of  the  open  fields  nearby 
two  new  farms,  extending  together  to  about  600  acres,  were  eventually  created.  Twyers 
may  have  been  the  later  to  develop,  for  there  are  indications  in  the  Tand  Tax  returns  and 
elsewhere  that  the  old  farmstead  at  Pollard  was  made  to  serve  for  a time  a much  larger 
area  than  was  later  the  case.3  For  many  years  there  were  no  buildings  in  either  the  old  or 

1.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  (hereafter  J.R.A.S.E.),  xix,  Series  2 (1883),  pp.  519  ff.; 
The  Field,  4 August  1883.  The  Society’s  farm-prize  competition  is  discussed  in  J.  A.  Scott  Watson,  The 
History  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  1839-1939,  London  (1939),  pp.  143  ff. 

2.  Humberside  County  Record  Office  (hereafter  H.C.R.O.),  Preston  Enclosure  Award  (AX/92/4)  and 
plan.  The  name  Twyer,  or  Twier,  is  older  than  the  farm  under  discussion  here.  An  oxgang  ofland  known 
as  Twier’s  Oxgang  lay  dispersed  within  the  common  fields  of  Preston  and  a family  of  the  same  name  is 
recorded  throughout  much  of  the  Middle  Ages  G.  Poulson  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Seigniory  of 
Holderness,  ii,  Hull  (1841),  p.  192. 

3.  H.C.R.O.,  DDHB  28/20;  Land  Tax  Returns,  Preston  (1782-1832);  Register  of  Electors,  York  East  Riding, 
eg.  1832. 
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the  new  enclosures  in  the  vicinity  of  Twyers,  nor  apparently  were  any  provided  for  this 
part  of  the  estate  until  about  1 840,  when  a farmstead  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Twyers  House,  by  the  side  of  the  road  linking  Hedon  and  Hull.4 5 

Its  builder,  according  to  a contemporary  source,  was  Charles  Whitaker  Esq.,  another 
Hull  merchant  and  almost  certainly  the  same  Charles  Whitaker  (d.  1856)  who  at  different 
times  had  acquired  parts  of  the  Williamson  inheritance  elsewhere  near  Hull  from  the 
trustees  of  James  Shaw  Williamson  (d.  1819),  his  own  brother-in-law,  who  was  also 
Joseph  Williamson’s  son/  Like  earlier  owners  of  the  property,  the  Whitakers  preferred  to 
live  elsewhere  and  to  leave  their  Preston  farms  in  the  hands  of  substantial  tenants.  In  1848 
John  Fewson  was  paying  £513  a year  in  rent  for  306  acres  at  Twyers,  while  Thomas 
Leake,  his  neighbour  at  Pollard,  was  paying  £457  for  308  acres  (Fig.  2). 6 In  1856, 
however,  with  the  sale  of  the  two  farms  to  John  Taylor  Dickinson  and  his  brother 
George,  Twyers  gamed  a resident  owner.  Both  brothers  were  farming  on  a considerable 
scale  already,  John  (d.  1875)  on  some  600  acres  at  Bracken,  noprth  of  Beverley,  and 
George  (d.  1900)  on  950  acres  in  the  Holderness  township  of  Roos. 7 8 9 Pollard  continued  to 
be  let  to  tenants,  but  Twyers  was  to  become  for  many  years  after  1856  the  home  of  J.  T. 
Dickinson,  later  of  Elstronwick  Hall.  It  was  almost  certainly  he  who  was  responsible, 
during  a generally  prosperous  agricultural  period,  for  enlarging  the  house  from  its  mid- 
nineteenth century  dimensions  and  for  the  construction  of  farm  buildings  which 
Turnbull  was  later  to  alter  to  his  own  requirements.  By  1879  Twyers  was  again  in  the 
hands  of  tenants,  from  one  of  whom,  Frederick  Ingleby,  a corn  merchant  as  well  as 
farmer,  Turnbull  was  to  take  possession  in  1881  of  a considerably  reduced  Twyers  of  180 
acres  (Fig.  3)3 


★ ★ ★ 

The  two  men  may  have  been  acquainted,  for  Turnbull  had  been  in  business  at  Hull 
since  at  least  1879  and  he  was  to  be  described  in  1882  as  a corn  merchant  and  foreign 
timber  agent,  with  offices  in  Hull.  ’ Born  in  1847  at  Hackness,  near  Scarborough,  Robert 
Edward  was  the  fourth  son  of  Robert  Turnbull,  land  agent  at  Hackness  for  60  years  until 
his  death  in  1891,  and  his  wife  Mary,  whose  family  was  to  contain  by  1851  five  sons  and 
two  daughters.  According  to  one  who  knew  the  family  well,  all  its  members  were 
‘remarkable  for  their  intellectual  power  and  high  principle’.10  Robert  Edward  was 
described  in  1888  as  a man  of ‘great  ability  and  perfect  integrity.  ’John,  the  eldest  son,  was 
to  enter  the  Church  after  graduating  from  Cambridge.  Henry,  the  second  son,  became 
senior  partner  in  the  Scarborough  law  firm  of  Turnbull,  Graham  and  Moody.  William 


4.  The  house  is  recorded  in  the  1841  census,  but  it  does  not  appear  on  C.  Greenwood’s  Map  of  the  East  Riding 
of  the  County  of  York  (1834),  or  on  earlier  maps.  Poulson,  op.cit.,  p.  193,  also  indicates  a late  construction. 

5.  H.C.R.O.,  Memorials  ofDeeds  CK/9/19  and  G.M./306/395;  DDHB  28/91;  DDWH  Bundle  CC;  Land 
Tax  Returns,  Preston  (1782-1832),  Poulson,  op.  cit.,  p.193.  Charles  Whitaker  appears  in  the  1851  census 
as  an  iron  merchant  of  Melton  Hill,  near  Hull.  See  also  K.  J.  Allison,  ‘Hull  Gent.  Seeks  Country  Residence’, 
1750-1850,  East  Yorkshire  Local  History  Society,  no.  36  (1981),  pp.  31,  35,  48.  I am  indebted  to  Dr. 
Allison  and  to  Dr.  G.  H.  R.  Kent  for  information  about  Whitaker.  Neither  is  responsible  for  the 
interpretation  of  events  given  here. 

6.  H.C.R.O.,  Memorials  ofDeeds,  GM/306/395. 

7.  Ibid.,  HK/225/241.  The  1851  census  (H.O.  107/2364,  2366)  contains  references  to  the  farming  activities 
of  the  brothers  Dickinson. 

8.  Census  of  1881  (R.G.  11/4752);  Voters’  Lists,  York  East  Riding,  e.g.  1879,  1880. 

9.  W.  White,  General  and  Commercial  Directory  of  Hull  and  District,  Sheffield  (1882),  p.321. 

10.  Census  of  1851  (H.O.  107/2368,  Hackness)  for  the  family  and  Howard  of  Naworth  MSS.,  HN  C566, 
Department  of  Palaeography  and  Diplomatic,  University  of  Durham.  This  collection  contains 
Turnbull’s  correspondence,  c.  1886-96.  I am  greatly  indebted  to  the  staff  of  the  department  for  access  to 
the  Howard  of  Naworth  papers. 
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Peverill  Turnbull,  the  third  son,  also  a Cambridge  graduate  and  a mathematician  ofsome 
distinction,  was  to  end  his  career  as  a Divisional  Inspector  of  Schools,  while  Peverill,  the 
youngest  son,  followed  his  father’s  profession  in  becoming  a land  agent.  Robert 
Edward’s  formal  education,  unlike  that  of  his  older  brothers,  was  quite  short,  for  after 
attending  King  William’s  College  in  the  Isle  of  Man  between  1861  and  1863  (where  the 
Rev.  John  Turnbull  was  at  the  time  Vice-Principal),  he  started  work  almost  immediately 
afterwards  at  the  age  of  17. 12  Surviving  correspondence  suggests  that  Turnbull  helped  his 
father  in  the  agency  at  Hackness  and  in  this  way  gained  experience  which  led  eventually 
to  his  being  ‘called  in  to  advise  as  to  the  management  of  other  properties.’13  Hackness 
may  also  have  provided  him  with  knowledge  of  forestry  and  of  the  timber  trade,  since  he 
was  to  recall  in  middle  age  that  his  father  had  ‘planted  very  largely’  there  as  agent  to  Lord 
Derwent  and  his  predecessor. 14  Turnbull  was  apparently  accustomed  already  to  running 
a farm  of  his  own  when  he  took  Twyers.  By  1888  he  had  farmed  some  800  acres  ‘on  my 
own  account,’  and  since  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  claim  with  his  occupation  of 
Twyers  and  neighbouring  properties  between  1880  and  1886,  or  with  subsequent  events, 
it  is  possible  that  this  experience  also  may  belong  to  the  years  before  1880,  when  he  was 
still  barely  in  his  thirties. 

Turnbull’s  expertise  had  been  developed  in  yet  another  direction  by  this  time.  His 
enduring  interest  in,  and  profound  knowledge  of,  the  dairy  industry  must  have  owed 
something  to  a scheme  he  had  started  at  Hackness  in  1876,  and  was  later  to  extend  to 
Holderness,  whereby  cottagers  and  smallholders  could  hire  carefully  selected  milk  cows 
for  a modest  annual  premium.  ‘I  am  convinced’,  he  wrote  in  1879,  ‘that  a good  dairy  cow 
is  invaluable  to  the  country  labourer  who  has  a family  of  young  children  to  support;  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  if  the  hire  system  were  introduced  in  all  districts  where  cottagers  could 
keep  cows,  many  thousands  of  children,  whose  pinched  faces  prove  that  they  do  not  get 
an  adequate  supply  of  good  milk,  would  soon  testify  by  their  rosy  cheeks  and  merry 
laugh  that  they  had  profited  by  the  introduction  of  the  . . . system. ,15  For  the  labourer  the 
scheme  provided  a ‘ladder  of  thrift’  which  he  might  use  in  order  to  aspire  to  better  things: 
for  the  landowners  it  had  the  advantage  of  creating  conditions  in  which  boys  and  girls 
grew  up  ‘in  surroundings  calculated  to  qualify  them  for  service  in  stock  farms. 5,6  It  was  a 
theme  to  which  Turnbull  was  to  return  repeatedly  during  his  lifetime. ' These  were 
undoubtedly  sentiments  which  many  of  his  contemporaries  would  have  shared,  whilep 
they  may  have  found  it  less  easy  to  sympathise  with  some  of  his  other  ideas.  One  of  his 
first  acts  on  quitting  Twyers  would  be  to  seek  a position  with  The  Farmers’  Direct  Sale 
Association  in  London,  and  fragmentary  references  elsewhere  in  his  correspondence 
similarly  indicate  an  interest  in  organisations  and  methods  designed,  as  he  put  it,  to  help 
tenants  ‘to  get  a fair  rent  and  living  out  of  the  soil.  ’ By  ‘uniting  their  purchases  of  feeding 
stuffs  and  manures’  it  should  be  possible,  he  thought,  for  tenants  to  make  a considerable 
saving  on  their  normal  outlay,  although  he  recognised  that  ‘it  would  take  time  and 
patience  to  get  them  to  co-operate’  in  this  way. 18  By  about  1 880  also,  as  thejudges’  report 
on  Twyers  was  to  show,  Turnbull  had  developed  a passion  for  accuracy,  whether  in  farm 


11.  H.N.  C566;J.  A.  Venn,  Alumni  Cantabrigienses,  part  2 (1752-1900),  iv,  Cambridge  (1954),  pp.  244-45. 

12.  I owe  the  information  about  Turnbull’s  years  in  the  Isle  of  Man  to  Dr.  P.  K.  Bregazzi,  of  King  William’s 
College,  who  kindly  provided  me  with  the  relevant  entries  in  the  School  Register.  Turnbull  himselfis  the 
authority  for  the  statement  that  he  started  work  at  the  age  of  17  (HN  C566). 

13.  HN  C566. 

14.  Parliamentary  Papers  (c.  8021),  xvii,  Mins,  of  Evidence,  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  Q.  59,399. 

15.  ‘Hired  Cows  for  Cottagers’,  The  Field,  27  December  1879;  J R.A.S.E. , xix,  pp.  543  ff. 

16.  Parliamentary  Papers  (c.  8021),  xviii,  Q.  59,402. 

17.  HN  C566  (1889);  ‘The  Household  Food  Supply  with  Special  Reference  to  Dairy  Produce’,  Journal  of  the 
British  Dairy  Farmers  Association,  no.  17  (1903),  p.32. 

HN  C566. 


18. 
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Figure  3.  Twyers  in  1883,  as  shown  on  a plan  and  survey  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  The 
plan  has  been  redrawn  to  show  the  use  of  land  according  to  the  conventions  adopted  in  Fig.  2. 
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book-keeping  or  merely  the  record  of  daily  weather  conditions,  I hate  to  have  a mistake 
of  any  kind  overlooked,  especially  where  £.s.d.  are  concerned’,  he  was  to  write  later;  and 
and  again,  when  admonishing  a subordinate,  ‘Be  good  enough  to  put  the  points  of  the 
compass  on  all  plans,  and  not  to  use  half  sheets  in  writing. ,l9  His  own  careful  scholarships 
was  to  earn  him  much  praise.  Turnbull’s  ‘ingenious  and  painstaking  calculations’  of  food 
production  in  the  United  Kingdom  received  favourable  attention  in  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  and  in  The  Times  and  must  have  been  a factor  in  his 
election  to  fellowship  of  the  Statistical  Society  in  1895. 20  His  published  work  was  to  take 
the  form  largely  of  detailed  numerical  statements  on  such  matters  as  the  production  and 
consumption  of  meat,  fresh  milk  and  dairy  produce,  some  of  which  have  proved  of 
lasting  value.  21  Much  of  this  lay  in  the  future  in  1879.  Why  Turnbull  should  have  been 
attracted  to  Hull  at  this  stage  in  his  career  is  uncertain,  although  the  port’s  links  with  the 
timber  trade  provide  perhaps  the  most  likely  explanation:  even  while  he  was  farming 
Twyers,  he  was  handling  important  timber  contracts  on  behalf  of  the  North  Eastern 
Railway  Company. ~ Whatever  the  reason,  Turnbull’s  background  was  almost  certainly 
very  different  from  that  of  most  of  his  farming  neighbours  in  Preston.  He  may  have  been 
able  to  learn  something  from  their  collective  experience,  for  most  of  them  had  been  born 
and  brought  up  in  Holderness,  but  it  is  likely  that  his  methods  would  have  been  of  greater 
interest  to  them  than  theirs  to  him.23 

The  manner  of  his  arrival  in  the  district  may  have  caused  surprise.  His  first  step,  taken 
in  April  1880,  was  to  secure  140  acres  of  permanent  grassland  in  the  estate  park  at  Burton 
Constable  on  a five-year  lease.  In  April  1881  Twyers,  about  six  miles  distant,  was  leased 
from  George  Dickinson  for  21  years,  and  by  1883  a further  60  acres  elsewhere  in  Preston 
and  in  the  nearby  village  of  Burstwick  had  been  added  to  the  holding;  the  Burstwick  land 
was  held  on  a 19-year  lease/4  Turnbull  thus  not  only  crossed  the  boundaries  of  different 
estates  in  his  search  for  farms,  but  in  a district  where  these  were  held  as  a rule  on  a 
nominal  yearly  tenancy,  he  appears  to  have  sought  out  land  for  a term  of  years.  Events 
were  to  show  that  he  was  prepared  to  spend  considerable  sums  of  money  in  adapting 
farms  to  his  own  requirements,  and  in  these  circumstances  he  may  have  preferred  the 
security  afforded  by  a long  lease,  in  spite  of  the  mutual  confidence  said  to  exist  locally 
between  landlord  and  tenant/"  It  is  not  without  interest  that  a man  of  Turnbull’s 
experience  should  have  been  willing,  even  after  a cycle  of  remarkably  bad  seasons,  to 
take  a farm  in  1883  on  a lease  for  as  long  as  19  years. 

The  sequence  of  events  at  this  time  is  worth  further  comment.  Shortly  after  taking  the 
East  Park  at  Burton  Constable,  but  before  acquiring  Twyers,  Turnbull  opened  a dairy  in 
Hull  for  the  sale  to  the  public  of  milk  and  butter/'  Before  the  end  of  1880  he  was  also 
selling  m-calf  heifers  from  Burton  Constable  and  was  evidently  fully  in  business  there.27 
Although  only  East  Park  and  Twyers  were  to  be  entered  for  competition  in  1883,  all 
Turnbull’s  farms  were  eventually  worked  as  a single  holding.  The  enterprise  thus  bears 
all  the  signs  of  having  been  carefully  thought  out,  from  its  comparatively  small 


19.  HN  C566. 

20.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  Iviii  (1895),  Appendix  p.47.  See  also  Idem,  lv  (1892),  p.250,  lxvii 
(1904),  PP.  369,  391. 

21.  See  Richard  Perren,  The  Meat  Trade  in  Britain  1840-1914,  London  (1978),  p.14. 

22.  HN  C566. 

23.  The  remark  about  the  origins  of  Preston  farmers  is  based  on  the  birthplaces  recorded  in  censuses  taken 
between  1841  and  1881. 

24.  J.R.A.S.E.,  x ix,  pp.  520-521. 

25.  J.  H.  Tiffen,  ‘Prize  Essay  on  the  Agriculture  of  East  and  North  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,’  The  North  British 
Agriculturalist,  29  October  1884,  p.734. 

26.  Eastern  Morning  News,  23  October,  1880. 

27.  Eastern  Morning  News,  18  October,  1880. 
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Figure  4.  Ground  plan  of  Twyers  in  1883,  simplified  from  the  original  drawing  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society. 
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beginnings  at  Burton  Constable  in  1880  to  the  480  acre  holding  recorded  three  years 
later.  It  might  be  suggested  that  Turnbull  knew  what  he  wanted  and  was  prepared  to  do 
business  with  like-minded  individuals.  His  arrangement  with  Dickinson,  for  example, 
was  based  on  ‘purely  commercial  principles’.  This  meant  that  in  return  for  complete 
freedom  of  cropping,  a rent  of  £2. 6s.  an  acre  became  payable,  or  considerably  more  than 
the  £1.105.  an  acre  being  asked  for  most  Holderness  farms  at  the  time,  and  a good  price 
even  by  the  standards  of  comparable  properties  on  the  eastern  periphery  of  Hull. 

His  arrangements  completed,  Turnbull  worked  with  extraordinary  speed,  adapting 
farm  buildings,  converting  one  part  of  the  foreman’s  house  at  Twyers  into  an  office  for 
his  own  use  and  another  into  a dairy  for  the  household,  draining  fields,  improving  the 
grazing  and  putting  in  farm  roads.  He  had  inherited  a farmstead  that  was  typical  of  many 
in  the  district,  with  stables,  barn  and  loose  boxes  grouped  round  a foldyard  which  was 
normally  used  for  fattening  cattle  during  the  winter  months.  At  Twyers  the  yard  was 
effectively  closed  along  its  southern  side  by  the  house  itself,  house  and  outbuildings 
together  forming  a compact  group  (Fig.  4).  The  foreman’s  house,  known  later  as  the  Red 
House,  was  situated  close  by,  as  were  cottages  which  accommodated  farm  labourers. 
Where  most  Holderness  farmers  made  their  living  from  growing  wheat  and  preparing 
cattle  for  the  butcher,  Turnbull’s  first  priority  was  to  sell  liquid  milk  from  Twyers  and  to 
use  the  East  Park  farm  for  butter-making  and  calf-rearing.  Within  the  existing  layout, 
Turnbull  converted  the  farmstead  at  Twyers,  rebuilding  where  necessary,  to 
accommodate  a herd  of  some  50  Shorthorns  and  Ayrshires  and  extending  the  premises 
until  they  occupied  much  of  the  land  available  on  the  site.  His  extensions  have 
disappeared,  but  the  cow  byres,  modified  in  their  turn,  survive  at  the  time  of  writing 
(Plate  II). 

‘There  is  not  much  dairy  farming  in  the  district’,  J.  H.  Tiffen  wrote  in  1884,  ‘except 
perhaps  in  two  or  three  places,  where  dairy  produce  for  the  town  of  Hull  is  the  chief 
consideration’.29  Preston  was  such  a place,  and  at  Twyers  Turnbull  had  found  a farm 
which  not  only  lay  within  five  miles  of  Hull,  but  also  enjoyed  direct  access  to  it  by  good 
roads.  Much  of  the  land  between  Twyers  and  the  eastern  suburbs  of  Hull  was  already 
devoted  to  dairy  farming.  Turnbull’s  problem,  as  he  was  to  discover,  was  how  best  to 
enter  a market  that  was  served  by  town  cowkeepers  and  suburban  farmers,  many  of 
whom  were  closer  to  their  customers  than  he  was.  His  milking  herd,  at  Twyers  and  East 
Park  together,  numbered  between  70  and  80  and  was  among  the  largest  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hull. 3 It  is  perhaps  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Turnbull  appears  to  have  shown  no 
interest  in  the  tiny  borough  of  Hedon  as  a possible  market,  but  to  have  set  himself  from 
the  first  the  task  of  selling  liquid  milk  and  butter  in  Hull.  This  was  achieved  partly  by 
opening  the  East  Park  dairy  in  Londesborough  Street,  a developing  part  of  the  town, 
where  customers  could  buy  milk  over  the  counter,  and  also  by  obtaining  a contract  to  sell 
milk  daily  to  Hull  Infirmary.31  Although  butter  was  available  to  the  public  at  the  dairy, 
most  of  what  was  made  was  sold  on  contract  to  a provision  merchant  in  the  town. 
Turnbull  believed  in  the  virtues  of  advertising:  all  the  butter  was  marked  with  the  brand 
name  ‘East  Park  Dairy’.  Twice  a day  milk  was  carried  by  road  from  Twyers  to 
Londesborough  Street  where,  with  more  justification  than  was  often  the  case  in  similar 


28.  Tiffen,  op.cit.,  p.734;  ‘Some  of  the  best  land  in  Holderness’  was  said  in  1881  to  be  available  at  £2  an  acre, 
having  fallen  in  rental  value  from  £2. 10s.  owing  to  the  prevailing  depression  (Hull  City  Record  Office, 
hereafter  H.R.O.,  Hebblethwaite  Collection,  ‘Draft  Valuations’,  No.  55,  1881). 

29.  Tiffen,  op.cit.,  p.734. 

30.  Public  Record  Office  MH  12/14383  (1892)  suggests  that  a milking  herd  of  60  head  was  regarded  locally  as 
unusually  large.  See  also  A.  Harris,  The  Milk  Supply  of  East  Yorkshire  1850-1950,  East  Yorkshire  Local 
History  Society,  No.  33  (1977),  pp.  14-15. 

31.  J.R.A.S.E.,  xix,  p.527. 
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circumstances,  it  was  sold  as  ‘pure  new  milk’.32 

Turnbull  s methods  were  sufficiently  unusual  in  eastern  Yorkshire  to  demand 
attention  here.  His  insistence  on  cleanliness  in  the  cowshed  and  the  dairy,  for  example, 
would  have  been  regarded  by  many  as  eccentric,  especially  in  a district  whose  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  had  scathing  things  to  say  about  standards  of  hygiene  on  local  dairy 
farms  in  the  1890s.33  In  Hedon  itself  the  best  thing  that  could  be  found  to  say  about  the 
cow-sheds  was  that  they  were  ‘only  small’.34  Turnbull’s  practice  of  recording  milk  yields 
with  considerable  accuracy  comes  as  no  surprise,  though  his  care  in  this  respect  would 
have  excited  comment  on  many  farms  well  into  the  following  century.35  His  ‘occasional 
run  through  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  for  the  purpose  of  buying  cows  and  heifers’ 
may  reflect  opportunities  as  much  as  habits  that  were  not  shared  widely  in  the  district. 
Moreover,  while  it  was  usual  for  corner  shops  and  dairies  to  come  to  some  arrangement 
with  cowkeepers  and  farmers  for  a regular  supply  of  milk,  it  was  uncommon  in  Hull  for  a 
dairy  to  be  owned  by  an  out-of-town  farmer.  In  the  absence  of  any  thorough  study  of  the 
milk  trade  in  Hull  during  the  nineteenth  century,  it  would  be  unwise  to  assume  that  the 

East  Park  Dairy  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  town,  but  such  indeed  appears  to  have  been 
the  case. 

Turnbull’s  success  in  the  1883  competition  provided  him  with  new  opportunities.  His 
name  was  linked  with  Twyers  in  newspaper  reports  and  he  himself  advertised  his  success 
by  mentioning  it  in  connection  with  the  autumn  sales  of  livestock,  ‘selected  or  bred  from 
the  best  herds  in  the  North’,  which  he  had  started  at  Twyers  in  1882. 36  In  1883,  according 
to  the  judges’  report,  Turnbull  was  well  satisfied  with  the  way  things  were  going.  He 
was  able  to  sell  all  the  butter  he  could  produce  and  he  had  made  successful  inroads  into  a 
market  that  was  growing  larger  as  milk  consumption  in  Hull  gradually  increased.  Yet 
by  1886  he  had  given  up  his  farms  and  left  the  district. 

★ ★ ★ 

As  evidence  of  Turnbull’s  confidence  in  the  future,  the  judges  noted  in  1 883  that  he  had 
refused  an  offer  ‘from  a public  company’  to  buy  him  out  on  favourable  terms.  The 
company  involved  was  almost  certainly  the  East  Riding  Club  and  Racecourse  Company 
Ltd.,  whose  intention  of  reviving  race  meetings  at  Hull  after  a lapse  of  many  years  was 
made  known  aurmg  1883,  Proximity  to  Hull,  a flat,  alluvial  terrain  and  the  presence  of  a 
railway  all  made  the  vicinity  of  Twyers  and  Pollard  attractive  for  this  purpose.  Five  years 
were  to  elapse  before  the  first  race  meetings  were  held  at  the  new  course.  Not  all  the  land 
required  by  the  company  could  be  obtained  from  Dickinson  and  negotiations  with  other 
landowners  therefore  became  necessary  before  a suitable  block  of  land  could  be  acquired 
(Fig.  5).  The  delay  may  also  have  been  caused  by  Turnbull’s  reluctance  to  be  hurried. 
The  decision  to  come  to  terms  with  the  company,  however,  was  evidently  made  very 
soon  after  winning  the  farm  prize  competition,  for  in  1884  Dickinson  sold  the  land, 
subject  to  Turnbull’s  lease,  and  not  long  afterwards  the  process  of  running  down  the 


32.  Eastern  Morning  News,  23  October,  1880. 

33.  MH  12/14395  (1893). 

34.  MH  12/14395  (1894). 

35.  Many  farmers  would  regard  as  a fad  the  systematic  recording  of  milk  yields,  composition,  etc.,  and  the 
weeding  out  of  bad  milkers  from  the  herd’  (Annual  Report  of  Public  Analyst  . . .for  the  City  and  County  of 
Kingston  upon  Hull,  1911,  Hull  (1912),  pp.  18-19.) 

36.  Hull  News,  7 and  28  October  1882;  Eastern  Morning  News,  9 and  15  October  1883. 

37.  Harris,  op.cit.,  p.18. 

38.  H.R.O.,  TCM  15,.  pp.  431-32;  Eastern  Morning  News,  11  and  21  August  1883. 

39.  H.C.R.O.,  Memorials  of  Deeds,  15/262/255  (1887). 
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Figure  5.  The  racecourse  estate  in  1913,  from  a plan  in  a sale  catalogue  now  in  Hull  City  Record  Office,  but 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Hebblethwaite  & Son,  Hull,  who  kindly  made  it  available  for  inspection. 
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farms  was  under  way.40  The  surrender  of  Turnbull’s  lease  is  dated  1887,  but  he  had 
already  left  Twyers  by  then.  The  terms  on  which  he  agreed  to  go  are  not  known, 
although  Dickinson  received  £37,000  for  some  260  acres  at  Pollard  and  Twyers,  or  about 
£140  an  acre, ^ at  a time  when  the  sale  value  of  agricultural  land  nearby  was  considerably 
below  £100. 42  Given  the  circumstances  of  farming  by  1884,  it  is  possible  that  neither 
Dickinson  nor  Turnbull  thought  it  wise  to  turn  down  a reasonable  offer. 

Turnbull  s later  career  falls  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper  and  can  be  referred  to  only 
briefly  here.  Alter  working  in  the  Midlands  as  a land  agent  and  valuer  for  a short  time,  he 
became  in  1888  chief  agent  on  the  Naworth,  Morpeth  and  Castle  Howard  estates  of  the 
Earls  of  Carlisle,  making  his  home  near  Brampton  in  Cumberland,  where  he  found  time, 
in  the  intervals  of  a busy  life,  to  interest  himself  in  ‘Naworth  Castle’  butter,  the  produce 
of  an  estate  dairy.  Forced  by  illness  to  resign  in  1891,  he  became  a partner  in  the  firm  of 
Alfred  Mansell  & Company,  land  agents  and  auctioneers,  in  Shrewsbury.  There  he 
remained  throughout  most  of  the  1890s,  actively  engaged  also  in  writing.43  By  1902  he 
was  living  in  Ruswarp,  Whitby,  where  he  died  in  1921. 44 

★ ★ ★ 

Doubts  about  the  race  company  s ability  to  survive  for  long  were  expressed  even 
before  it  was  fairly  launched,  and  by  1894  it  was  in  liquidation.  3 Following  a brief  revival 
of  racing  under  a new  company,  the  last  meeting  was  held  in  1909,  although  the  stands 
were  to  remain  in  place  for  many  years  and  from  time  to  time  attempts  were  to  be  made 
to  sell  the  course  for  its  original  purpose.46  Other  possible  uses,  canvassed  more  in  hope 
than  expectation  by  successive  mortgagors  and  mortgagees,  ranged  from  the 
construction  of  a ‘garden  city’  to  the  holding  of  aviation  meetings.47  Meanwhile,  most  of 
the  land  continued  to  be  used  for  grazing  purposes.  Of  18  registered  cowsheds  in 
Preston,  no  fewer  than  13  were  sending  milk  to  Hull  about  1900,  while  the  nearby  Salt 
End  estate  was  all  let  to  people  engaged  in  the  dairy  business’  in  1903.4*  The  proximity  of 
Hull  served  to  attract  other  uses  also.  One  owner,  for  example,  drew  ‘a  good  income 
from  agisting  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  from  farmers,  butchers,  dealers  and  private 


40.  H.C.R.O.,  Memorials  of  Deeds,  O A/381  /580  and  385/582;  H.R.O.,  Abstract  of  Title,  Leeds  Provincial 
Building  Society  to  land  at  Preston  (1900);  Hull  News,  30January  and  6 February  1886;  Eastern  Morning 
News,  7 October  1885. 

41.  H.R.O.,  Schedule  of  Deeds  relating  to  the  Hedon  Racecourse  Estate,  8 October  1929.  Unfortunately  not 
all  of  the  deeds  listed  in  this  schedule  appear  to  survive:  among  those  missing  is  Turnbull’s  surrender  ofhis 
lease. 

42.  When  the  Salt  End  estate,  also  in  Preston,  was  offered  at  auction  in  June  1884  it  attracted  no  bids,  but  234 
acres  were  afterwards  sold  privately  for  £20,000  or  about  £90  an  acre  (H.R.O.,  Hebblethwaite 
Collection,  Sale  Catalogue,  10  June  1884). 

43.  Turnbull  s Farm  Capital  and  Revenue  , appeared  in  Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
Series  5,  x (1898). 

44.  The  Times,  24June  1921;  Whitby  Gazette,  24June  1921;  Register  of  Wills  and  Administrations  (1921),  Probate 
Sub-Registry,  York.  Turnbull  s effects  were  valued  at  £3027.  The  notice  of  death  in  the  Whitby  Gazette 
refers  to  him  simply  as  a retired  land  agent.  I am  grateful  to  Mrs.  S.  Turner,  North  Yorkshire  County 
Library,  Whitby  Branch,  for  this  information. 

45.  A summary  of  horse  racing  at  Hull  is  given  inj.  Fairfax-Blakeborough,  Northern  Turf  History  ii.  Extinct 
Race  Meetings  in  Scotland,  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  Durham,  Northumberland,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire  and 
Lincolnshire,  London  (no  date),  pp.  125  ff.  The  account  given  here  is  based  on  this  work  and  on  reports  in 
local  newspapers  c.  1888-1909.  I am  indebted  for  assistance  to  Miss  D.  Marks,  Assistant  Curator,  York 
Racing  Museum,  and  to  Miss  E.  Twite  on  behalf  of  the  Jockey  Club. 

46.  Eastern  Morning  News,  15  November  1904. 

47.  Eastern  Morning  News,  26  and  28  April  1913;H.R.O.,  Hebblethwaite  Collection,  Sale  Catalogue  and  plan 
(1913). 

48.  Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Sculcoates  R.D.C.  (1909-1910),  p.78;  H.R.O.,  DPD  6/675. 
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owners  in  Hull  and  district’,  as  well  as  making  use  of  the  land  for  his  own  livestock. 49  The 
value  of  the  racecourse  for  agricultural  purposes  was  influenced  by  the  separation  in  1887 
of  Twyers  House  from  its  outbuilding,  the  house  becoming  a'private  residence  and  the 
farm  buildings  going  to  the  race  company,  as  well  as  by  subsequent  transactions.  These 
had  the  effect  sometimes  of  bringing  together  under  a single  owner  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  old  farm,  the  house,  the  buildings  and  the  land,  but  not  infrequently  also 
of  creating  for  each  a separate  legal  occupation.  50 

Turnbull’s  buildings  came  in  this  way  to  be  modified  to  suit  the  purposes  of  users  whose 
objectives  were  often  quite  different  from  him.  Thus  cow  byres  were  turned  into  stables 
and  room  for  new  stable  accommodation  was  found  on  apart  of  the  site  which  he  himself 
had  used  for  a stackyard  and  cattle  sheds.  After  being  leased  for  military  purposes  during 
the  1914-1918  war,  the  racecourse  was  bought  in  1929  by  Hull  Corporation  for  use  as  a 
municipal  aerodrome,  only  to  revert  in  due  course  yet  again  to  grazing."1  The  ultimate 
indignity  of  a speedway  track  was  in  its  turn  to  become  part  of  the  past.  Both  the  land  the 
house  now  belong  to  Hull  Corporation,  although  the  farm  buildings  are  in  private 
hands.  A reorganised  Pollard  farm  was  retained  by  Dickinson’s  trustees  until  1920,  when 
it  was  sold  to  Sir  Alec  Black  of  Grimsby,  who  sold  it  in  turn  to  the  North  Eastern 
Railway  Company,  in  whose  successors,  British  Transport  Docks  Board,  ownership  is 
now  vested.5^  So  long  ago  as  1908  its  tenant  had  to  contend  with  the  nuisance  created  by 
dogs  and  unruly  youths  from  the  nearby  city.53  Overlooked  now  by  a chemical  works, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  former  common  pasture  in  the  Salt  End  of  the  Hay  Marsh, 
Pollard  stands  on  the  very  edge  of  industrial  Hull.  So  far  have  conditions  changed  since 
1880  that  circumstances  which  Turnbull  would  have  thought  advantageous  now 
threaten  eventually  to  extinguish  Pollard  and  Twyers  alike. 

It  has  been  suggested  recently  that  most  farmers  in  Victorian  England  would  have 
treated  with  indifference  any  suggestion  that  they  might  have  something  useful  to  learn 
from  a ‘model  farm’.54  Although  the  term  itself  was  used  of  Twyers  in  1883,  it  was  not  in 
the  sense  that  its  buildings  conformed  to  some  pattern-book  ideal  or  its  cropping  to  some 
theoretical  notion  of  excellence.  Nor  was  Twyers  a hobby  farm,  in  spite  of  Turnbull’s 
enjoyment  of  an  income  from  sources  outside  farming.  Like  many  farmers  at  the  time,  he 
was  prepared  to  try  something  new  if  he  thought  it  would  work,  but  even  in  Turnbull’s 
day,  Twyers  was  never  the  scene  of  striking  experiments  in  agriculture.  It  was  rather  a 
farm  that  was  designed  to  make  money  for  an  experienced  and  energetic  man  of  business 
and  to  do  so  at  a difficult  time;  and  of  its  kind,  as  thejudges  said  in  1883,  it  was  excellent. 
The  circumstances  of  Turnbull’s  departure,  the  almost  complete  absence  of  financial 
records  relating  to  his  occupation  of  the  farm  and  his  subsequent  reticence  on  the  subject 
of  why  he  left,  make  it  impossible  to  say  how  far  he  might  have  succeeded  had  he 
remained.  From  the  historian’s  point  of  view,  it  is  unfortunate  that  one  of  the  very  few 
farms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hull  ever  to  receive  the  accolade  of  a prize  from  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  should  have  remained  in  the  same  hands  for  so  short  a time  and  have 
met  with  such  a premature  end. 

49.  H.R.O.,  DPD  6/675. 

50.  These  remarks  are  based  on  Memorials  of  Deeds  (1887-1935)  in  H.C.R.O. 

51.  H.R.O.,  ‘Racecourse  estate,  draft  agreement  for  sale,  J.  G.  Mawer  to  Corporation  of  Hull’  (1929);  Ibid., 
File,  ‘R.  M.  Emerson  & Secretary  for  War’  (uncalendared);  H.C.R.O.,  Memorials  of  Deeds  394/279/233. 

52.  H.C.R.O.,  Memorials  of  Deeds,  224/552/467  and  228/216/175. 

53.  Eastern  Morning  News,  16  May  1908. 

54.  S.  Macdonald,  ‘Model  Farms’,  in  G.  E.  Mingay  (ed.),  The  Victorian  Countryside,  Vol.  I,  London  (1981), 
p.224. 
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THE  BISHOP  DYKE  AND  HUDDLESTON  QUARRY 

By  J.  S.  Miller  and  E.  A.  Gee 

At  the  instigation  of  Mr.  A.  O.  Elmhirst  and  Mr.  Paul  Elmhirst  of  Sherburn-in- 
Elmet,  an  investigation  was  made  of  the  Bishop  Dyke  and  Huddleston  Quarry  during 
the  summer  of  1980  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  interesting  question  as  to  whether  the 
Bishop  Dyke  was  built  as  a canal  for  the  transport  of  stone  from  Huddleston  to  the  Ouse 
at  Cawood  and  thence  to  York  Minster  and  to  the  other  important  buildings  such  as 
King’s  College  Chapel  and  Eton  College  for  which  Huddleston  stone  was  used. 

Huddleston  Quarry  lies  about  a mile  due  west  of  Sherburn-in-Elmet,  in  Huddleston 
Old  Wood,  and  just  south  of  Huddleston  Hall.  It  is  on  the  flank  of  a hill  and  consists  of  a 
great  cavity,  with  a cliff  on  the  one  side  and  a steep  slope  on  the  other.  The  remaining 
magnesian  limestone  is  compact  and  full  of  drill-holes,  and  it  would  appear  that  it  was 
worked  as  late  as  the  Victorian  period  as  there  are  traces  of  a railway  siding  linking  it  with 
the  adjacent  railway.  For  a recent  study  of  the  use  of  stone  from  the  medieval  limestone 
quarries  of  South  Yorkshire  seeE.  A.  Gee  in  A.  Detsicas  (ed.)  Collectanea  Historica,  Essays 
in  Memory  of  Stuart  Rigold,  Maidstone  1981,  pp  247-55. 

In  1385  the  Dean  and  Chapter  ofYork  took  a lease  ofHuddleston  Quarry  and  used  the 
stone  from  it  for  their  building  work  until  the  mid-16th  century.  (The  Tabric  Rolls  ofYork 
Minster  o d.  James  Rainejnr.  (Surtees  Soc.  Durham  1859)  notep.  13).  In  the  first  place  the 
stone  was  carried  by  cart  from  the  quarry  to  Cawood  (1415-16,  ‘In  cariagio  cclxxv  fother 
eorundem  lapidum  per  carectas  a quarera  de  Hudillestan  usque  aquam  apud  Cawood’ 
(Y.F.R.  34),  but  there  is  also  an  entry  for  sledding  stone  at  Cawood  from  different 
wharves  to  the  river  bank:-  (‘In  sleddyng  lapidum  apud  Cawod  a diversijs  stallages  usque 
frontem  ripae...’)  In  other  words  there  is  already  a hint  that  the  canal  may  already  have 
been  built,  if  one  can  presume  that  the  ‘wharves’  are  not  those  on  the  river.  In  1419-20  the 
stone  was  being  carried  by  carts  to  Cawood  (Y.F.R.  37)  and  in  1421-2  a new  quay  was 
constructed  at  Cawood  though  the  site  is  not  specified  (Y.F.R.  44).  The  entries  are  vague 
for  the  next  few  years  and  by  1448-9  both  Eton  College  and  King’s  College,  Cambridge 
were  using  Huddleston  stone.  Some  stone  was  still  being  carried  by  cart  from  the  quarry 
to  Cawood  in  1457  when  the  road  was  repaired  (Y.F.R.  69).  The  stone  continued  to  be 
moved  by  road,  but  in  1498-9  Richard  Farechild  moved  stone  from  the  quay  at  Cawood 
to  the  boat.  (Y.F.R.  90).  The  fact  that  the  stone  was  moved  within  Cawood  suggests  that 
it  had  been  brought  to  one  place  by  water,  loaded  on  carts  for  transport  to  the.  river  and 
then  transferred  on  to  river  boats;  the  move  by  the  ‘middleman’  would  have  been 
unnecessary  if  the  first  stage  had  been  done  in  carts.  In  1504  Richard  ffarechild  sledded 
stone  from  a basin  in  Cawood  to  the  boat  (:-  ‘Et  Ricardo  ffarechild  sleddanti  xxx  dolia 
petrarum  a stagno  de  Cawod  usque  ad  navum  ibidem’  (Y.F.R.  93)).  The  valuable  word  is 
‘stagnum’,  a pond  (stagnum  molendini,  a millpond  (Medieval  Latin  Word  List  (Oxford 
1934)  p.  399)  and  it  is  a fair  inference  that  the  canal  had  by  then  been  constructed  which 
still  exists,  from  the  vicinity  of  Sherburn-in-Elmet  to  the  site  of  the  mill  pond  in 
Cawood.  There  was  much  the  same  entry  in  1507-8,  and  in  1515-16  ‘sledanti  easdem 
petras  a Cawod  usque  naviculas’,  and  also  in  1518-19  sledding  stone  ‘ad  aquam  Use’. 

The  Bishop  Dyke  is  an  artificial  channel  which  runs  from  the  banks  of  the  River  Ouse 
at  Cawood  to  Sherburn-in-Elmet,  first  in  south-westerly  direction  for  about  three  and  a 
half  miles  and  then,  making  a wide  sweep,  due  east  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the  town  of 
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Sherburn,  where  it  makes  a sharp  turn  to  the  North.  The  canal  is  generally  very  straight 
in  direction  and  has  a uniform  width  of  about  16ft.  and  a depth  of  water  (measured  in 
May  1980,  at  the  end  ofa  dry  season)  of  about  3ft.  in  the  centre  shelving  to  1ft.  6ins.  at  the 
edges.  The  surface  of  the  water  appears  to  have  a uniform  gradient  from  Cawood  to 
Sherburn,  which  is  sufficient  to  maintain  a fairly  rapid  flow.  Its  water  derives  from  the 
lake  at  Barkston,  which  is  in  fact  fed  by  a copious  spring  known  as  the  ‘Scarthingwell’ 
and  from  certain  other  minor  streams  and  springs  which  flow  down  from  limestone  hills 
between  Barkston  and  Sherburn.  It  may  pick  up  some  land  drainage  on  its  way,  but 
generally  speaking  from  Sherburn  eastwards  for  several  miles  the  channel  is  above 
ground  level  and  the  natural  drainage  is  by  an  independent  system  of  dykes  and  streams 
which  feed  into  Selby  Dam,  which  is  the  small  river  which  runs  down  to  the  former 
Abbey  Corn  Mill  at  Selby.  The  Bishop  Dyke  in  fact  crosses  the  Selby  Dam  on  an 
aqueduct  about  10ft.  above  its  level  and  it  also  crosses  a tributary  stream  a little  further 
east. 

Bishop  Dyke  Road,  which  is  the  main  road  from  the  bridge  at  Cawood  to  Sherburn  is 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  length  a raised  causeway  and  it  seems  to  have  been  constructed  at 
the  same  time  as  the  formation  of  the  Bishop  Dyke.  Leaving  the  Market  Place  at  Cawood 
and  continuing  the  line  of  Cawood  Bridge  it  runs  along  the  north  of  the  Bishop  Dyke  for 
about  two  miles,  crosses  to  the  south  bank  by  a bridge  at  right  angles  to  the  channel,  runs 
for  a further  two  miles  on  the  south  bank  and  then  crosses  to  the  north  bank  again.  The 
original  arrangement  is  partly  obscured  by  the  road  works  at  present  being  executed, 
designed  to  ease  the  bends  caused  by  the  bridges. 

The  water  in  the  Bishop  Dyke  discharges  into  the  River  Ouse  through  a sluice  and  flap 
gate  of  modern  construction.  About  half  a mile  south-west  of  Cawood  there  is  also  a 
modern  emergency  flood  gate.  The  channel  of  the  Bishop  Dyke  is  culverted  through  the 
centre  of  the  town  of  Cawood  under  the  Market  Place  and  along  the  backs  of  the  houses 
in  Bridge  Street.  In  the  Market  Place  and  facing  north  east  towards  the  bridge  stands  the 
mill  and  mill  house,  handsome  buildings  of  the  early  Georgian  period,  and  behind  the 
mill  house  the  outlines  of  the  mill  pond  can  be  traced,  although  the  area  is  largely  grown 
over  by  trees.  The  presence  of  the  mill,  (on  the  assumption  that  the  original  mill  was 
medieval)  makes  it  unlikely  that  the  Bishop  Dyke  communicated  with  the  River  Ouse  by 
means  of  a lock.  There  are  also  indications  on  the  ground  to  show  that  the  Bishop  Dyke 
was  connected  with  the  system  of  moats  which  surrounded  the  Archbishop’s  Palace. 

The  Bishop  Dyke  and  Bishop  Dyke  Road  are  major  engineering  works.  One  purpose 
may  have  been  to  bring  the  spring  water  from  the  hills  around  Sherburn  to  Cawood  to 
feed  the  mill,  to  supply  the  moats  and  possibly  as  a water  supply  for  the  town  and  castle 
but  it  also  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  built  as  a transport  canal.  Land  drainage 
and  the  reclamation  of  the  fen  country  must  be  excluded  as  reasons  for  building  the  canal 
as  a good  part  of  the  Bishop  Dyke  lies  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground  and  the 
earlier  pre-existing  drainage  systems  which  lead  into  the  Selby  Dam  have  been  carefully 
maintained.  For  instance,  the  waste  water  from  Sherburn  Mill  flows  via  the  Mill  Dyke 
and  the  Green  Dyke  into  Selby  Dam. 

It  can  only  be  assumed  that  an  engineering  project  on  this  scale  must  have  been  planned 
in  connection  with  the  quarry  at  Huddleston  and  the  Fabric  Rolls  of  the  Minster  tend  to 
suggest  that  although  the  stone  was  originally  carted  from  Huddleston  to  Cawood  the 
canal  may  have  been  built  to  obviate  this  slow  and  costly  method.  There  are  indications 
on  the  ground  that  a branch  canal,  probably  ran  across  the  marshy  areajust  to  the  north  of 
Sherburn  and  for  a considerable  distance  up  the  narrow  valley  below  the  quarry.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  canal  could  also  have  been  intended  to  drain  the  whole  complex  of 
quarries  around  Sherburn,  all  of  which  were  situated  in  the  Archbishop’s  Barony. 
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A MID  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  TRENCH 
PLOUGH  FROM  MOOR  MONKTON, 

NORTH  YORKSHIRE1 

By  P.  R.  Newman 

The  evidence  for  what  seems  to  have  been  an  unusually  large  trench  plough  is  to  be 
found  in  a series  of  papers  relating  a lengthy  dispute  concerning  the  powers  of 
commissioners  of  sewers  during  the  years  1638-1664.  The  dispute  developed  in  the 
Amsty  of  the  City  of  York,  agriculturally  within  the  Midland  Plain  country,  and  one  of 
the  Wapentakes  of  the  West  Riding  which  had  been  joined  to  York  for  adminstrative 
purposes  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  an  area  of  clay,  but  provided  with  sufficient 
opportunity  for  adequate  draining  into  the  Rivers  Ouse,  Nidd  and  Wharfe  which  more 
or  less  marked  the  limits  of  the  Ainsty.  The  trench-plough  belonged  to  the  parish  of 
Moor  Monkton,  situated  in  the  upper  division  of  the  Amsty  and  bounded  to  the  north  by 
the  Rivers  Nidd  and  Ouse.  The  parish  itself  consisted  of  the  townships  of  Moor 
Monkton,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nidd  close  to  its  confluence  with  the  greater 
Ouse,  and  Hessay  lying  to  the  south.  There  were  two  small  clusters  of  farms  at  Skip 
Bridge,  in  the  north-west  of  the  parish,  and  at  Cockhill,  which  last  may  have  been  a 
vestige  of  the  long  vanished  settlement  of  Scagglethorpe.  Farming  in  the  parish,  as  in 
much  of  the  Ainsty,  was  carried  on  by  small  husbandmen  and  the  occasional  yeoman- 
freeholder  on  relatively  small  acreages  of  arable  and  pasture,  with  substantial  common 
and  waste  land.  Moor  Monkton  itself  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Slingsby 
family  in  the  late  16th  century,  and  that  family  steadily  acquired  the  remaining 
freeholdings  during  the  ensuing  two  hundred  years.  Their  base,  and  normal  residence, 
was  the  manor  of  Red  House,  from  which  they  administered  other  property  belonging 
to  them  in  the  Amsty  and  West  Riding.  Hessay  was  an  open  township,  where  the 
manorial  system  had  long  ceased  to  function,  and  was  dominated  by  a few  yeomen 
freeholders  who  owed  no  suit  of  court  to  the  Slingsby  manor  except  in  respect  of  a few 
acres  held  on  lease.  How  the  communal  trench-plough  at  the  crux  of  the  sewers  dispute 
came  to  be  constructed  is  not  known,  but  that  it  was  used  solely  within  the  confines  of  the 
parish  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  townships  is  clear. 

Water  draining  off  the  fields  to  the  south  of  the  parish  in  the  townships  of  Rufforth, 
Long  Marston,  Askham  Richard,  Hutton  and  Angram  and  elsewhere,  was  conveyed 
into  an  ancient  water  course  and  boundary  dike  called  the  Foss.  This  dike  meandered 
north  through  the  parish  of  Moor  Monkton  to  deposit  its  waters  in  the  Ouse.  It  served  as 
a parish  boundary  for  much  of  its  length  and,  within  Moor  Monkton  parish,  as  a 
boundary  between  the  extents  of  the  territories  of  Monkton  and  Hessay.  The  problem 
with  it  was,  that  the  land  to  the  south  of  Hessay  lay  lower  than  that  of  Hessay  and  Moor 
Monkton,  and  so,  if  the  dike  was  not  to  be  useless  to  the  farmers  to  the  south,  it  had  to  be 
kept  scoured  and  cleansed  to  a requisite  depth.  The  failure  of  the  Hessay  and  Monkton 
men  to  see  to  this  occasioned  the  appointment  of  Commissions  of  Sewers  at  the  request 

1.  All  the  documentary  evidence  on  which  this  note  is  based,  is  contained  in  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society  Archives,  Leeds,  in  the  Slingsby  Muniments,  DD56  G3.  The  papers  are  not  numbered,  but 
comprised  in  a miscellaneous  bundle.  Thanks  are  due  to  Mrs.  S.  Thomas,  the  Archivist,  and  to  the  British 
Academy  for  helping  to  finance  the  research  from  which  this  taken. 
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ol  the  landholders  to  the  south.  It  was  expected  that  the  commissioners  would  survey  the 
water  courses  in  the  area,  including  the  Foss,  and  direct  what  work  was  to  be  done  to 
alleviate  the  difficulties  of  the  low  lying  land. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  residents  in  the  parishes  to  the  south  who  depended  upon  the 
Foss  made  representations  to  the  men  of  Hessay,  and  to  the  Slingsbys,  although  there  is 
no  record  of  it.  In  1638,  however,  Lord  Wharton,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  aggrieved, 
procured  a Commission  of  Sewers  and  had  the  then  lord  of  Monkton,  Sir  Henry 
Slingsby  (1602-1658)  named  to  it.  Slingsby  declined  to  appear,  refused  to  allow  the 
surveyors  onto  his  land,  and  likewise  prohibited  the  workmen  set  on  by  the 
commissioners  from  cutting  his  soil.  There  the  matter  seems  to  have  rested  until  1659, 
the  civil  war  years  intervening.  In  the  latter  year,  Richard  Roundell,  recently  come  into 
possession  ot  Hutton,  one  ol  the  affected  townships,  applied  for  a new  commission  with 
the  same  end  in  view.  The  commissioners  on  this  occasion  were  apparently  not 
prevented  from  surveying  the  Foss  along  its  entire  length,  although  Sir  Thomas 
Slingsby,  the  new  lord  of  Monkton  (c.  1635-1688),  like  his  father  before  him,  refused  to 
allow  the  workmen  access  to  begin  scouring  with  spades  in  keeping  with  the 
commissioners’  injunction  that  the  dike  should  be  ‘diked  with  spaids  half  foote  broade 
and  2 loote  depth  . Acting  also  on  behalfof  the  Hessay  townsmen,  Slingsby  informed  the 
commissioners  and  their  jury  that  the  Foss  was  kept  scoured  by 

a plow  drawne  with  28  yoake  ofoxen  wch  make  a furr.  of  above  6 foote  broade  and  halfe 
yeard  debth,  sufficient  to  convey  the  water  in  reasonable  time  through  the  same. 

Elsewhere  further  descriptions  of  the  plough  permit  a clearer  impression  of  it,  although 
other  references  allude  to  teams  of  twenty  or  twenty-six  yoke  of  oxen  rather  than  the 
twenty  eight  noted  in  1659.  Nevertheless,  this  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  type  of  trench- 
plough  described  for  example  by  Dr.  Kerndge.2  ‘A  huge  piece  of  equipment  that  had  to 
be  drawn  by  a team  of  up  to  a score  of  horses  or  nine  yoke  of  oxen  led  by  two  pairs  of 
horses’.  The  Moor  Monkton  ‘engine  like  a plow’  as  it  was  called,  was  made  of ‘the  boale 
of  an  oake  about  4 yeards  in  length  and  wth  winges’,  and  all  allusions  to  it  agree  that  it 
was  able  to  cut  ‘a  gripp  six  foote  broade’  and  between  one  and  a half  and  two  feet  in 
depth.  The  problems  of  manoeuvre  for  such  a plough  with  so  enormous  a team  pulling  it 
can  be  demonstrated  from  the  fact  that  at  a certain  point  on  the  Foss,  where  it  formed  a 
boundary  between  Monkton  grounds  to  the  west  and  Poppleton  to  the  east,  the  dike 
twisted  and  turned  so  sharply  that  spadework  was  the  only  means  of  scouring  it  at  that 
point.  The  plough  could  not  function  on  tight  corners.  The  possibility  of  straightening 
out  the  Foss  to  facilitate  full  use  of  the  plough  was  probably  not  considered,  involving  as 
it  would,  questions  of  land  ownership. 

Sir  Thomas  Slingsby  took  legal  advice  in  1659,  and  was  able  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  jurors  assembled  at  Healaugh  in  the  Ainsty  that  the  powers  of  commissioners  of 
sewers  did  not  extend  to  the  Foss  at  all,  nor  to  similar  water  courses  or  dikes.  It  was 
argued  that  the  Foss  lay  outside  the  scope  of  a commission  intended  only  for  navigable 
waterways  subject  to  ebb  and  flow,  a description  which  could  in  no  way  have  applied  to 
the  dike  in  question.  It  served  only  for 

conveyance  of  Rayne  watter  falling  in  the  grounds  of  marston  and  Rufforth  and  Hutton 
and  other  grounds  thereabouts  in  winter  tyme  and  that  in  somer  when  noe  great  store  of 
rayne  watter  falls,  is  usually  drie  and  passable  at  pleasure,  for  their  is  noe  springe  to 
maynteyne  a continuall  current  of  watter  therein  and  because  their  is  noe  passage  for  boats 
used 

Nevertheless,  whilst  this  may  have  settled  the  legal  aspect  of  the  affair  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Ainsty  jurors,  it  did  not  obviate  the  problem  of  the  farmers  reliant 
upon  the  Foss  for  drainage.  It  is  clear  that  the  Hessay  and  Monkton  men  saw  to  it  that 
their  trench-plough  carried  out  the  necessary  scouring  and  cleaning  to  their  own 


2.  Eric  Kerridge,  The  Farmers  oj  Old  England,  1973,  p.  35. 
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satisfaction,  but  did  not  cut  deep  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  neighbours. 
Consequently,  in  1664  another  commission  was  secured  through  the  offices  of  Thomas 
Lord  Fairfax,  and  again  as  in  1638,  an  attempt  was  made  to  coerce  Sir  Thomas  Slingsby 
into  sitting  on  the  commission.  His  name  was  entered  whilst  he  was  absent  in  London, 
but  his  steward  notified  him  of  the  proceedings,  and  upon  his  return  to  Moor  Monkton, 
Slingsby  again  declined  to  act  with  the  commissioners.  The  1664  commission  was  even 
more  determined  than  that  of  1659,  and  laid  down  a fine  of  five  shillings  per  rood  on 
every  rood  of  the  Foss  not  scoured  according  to  their  directions  within  a given  time.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  commissioners  did  not  seek  to  order  the  use  of  the  communal 
trench-plough  for  the  task,  nor  did  they  attempt  to  lead  workmen  onto  the  land  to  do  the 
job  under  supervision.  They  merely  issued  a directive  to  the  men  of  Hessay  and 
Monkton.  The  failure  to  order  use  of  the  trench  plough  may  reflect  the  fact  that  the 
plough  had  its  limitations,  insofar  as  the  farmers  to  the  south  were  concerned,  apart  from 
that  of  limited  manoeuvre. 

To  be  on  the  safe  side,  Slingsby  had  ensured  that  the  trench-plough  be  used  to  scour  as 
it  usually  did  before  the  commissioners  arrived  to  survey  the  dike,  so  they  understood  for 
the  first  time  the  inadequacy  of  the  giant  plough.  The  outcome  of  the  1664  commission  is 
not  clear,  although  Slingsby  does  appear  to  have  carried  the  day  with  the  same  arguments 
employed  in  1659  after  recourse  to  eminent  counsel  in  London  made  after  running  into 
resistance  from  lawyers  briefed  by  the  opposition. 

There,  so  far  as  the  documentary  evidence  goes,  the  matter  rested.  The  commissioners 
appear  to  have  accepted  defeat,  since  they  stressed  in  their  findings  that  aggrieved  parties 
might  have  recourse  to  representation  at  the  Court  Leet,  or  might  take  their  complaint  to 
the  sheriff s tourn,  a function  of  the  shrievalty  long  in  decline.  This  was 
acknowledgement  that  they  had  no  coercive  powers  over  the  Hessay  and  Monkton  men. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  farmers  to  the  south  ever  sought  other  remedy. 

The  trench  plough  as  described  appears  more  to  resemble  a battering  ram  than  the  type 
of  plough  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Kerridge,  who  wrote  of  such  a machine  as  having  ‘two 
coulters,  a flat  share,  and  a huge  mould-board’.3  Whether  these  attachments  can  be 
described  as  ‘winges’  may  be  doubtful,  but  clearly  the  oak  tree  bole  had  some  kind  of  iron 
cutting  edge  attached  able  to  cut  a swathe  on  a six  foot  front.  It  was  inadequate  only  in 
matters  of  depth,  and  then,  apparently,  only  for  farmers  on  the  low-lying  land,  and  in  its 
reduced  range  of  manoeuvre.  Nigel  Harvey,  in  his  recent  survey  of  farming  technology4 
barely  notices  trench-ploughs,  but  in  a sense  they  were  forerunners  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  mole-plough  in  conception  and  in  size.  What  became  of  Moor  Monkton’s 
plough  is  unclear.  There  are  no  further  documentary  references  to  it  after  1664  but  then, 
nor  are  there  references  to  any  further  disputes  with  other  townships.  Perhaps  the  plough 
was  discarded  or  adapted  to  cut  a greater  depth,  and  so  the  problem  was  overcome. 
Whatever  the  case,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  this  particular  plough  was 
exceptional  in  size  for  the  period,  or  whether  similar  or  even  larger  examples  can  be  cited 
from  other  areas.  In  terms  of  inter-communal  co-operation,  the  construction, 
maintenance  and  use  of  such  a machine  must  have  been  shared  between  the  men  of  the 
townships  concerned,  and  presumably  the  intitial  cost.  This  argues  for  close  co- 
operation in  the  crucial  issue  of  drainage  of  the  clay  lands,  even  if  that  co-operation  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  parish  boundaries.  It  is  likely  also  that  what  amounted  to  an 
important  advance  in  primitive  drainage  technology,  with  its  resultant  saving  in  man- 
hours, was  a retrogressive  step  for  other  communities  reliant  upon  the  Foss,  and  for  that 
reason  the  trench-plough  may  have  been  abandoned. 


3.  Ibid. 

4.  Nigel  Harvey,  The  Industrial  Archaeology  of  Farming  in  England  and  Wales,  1980,  p.  93  and  passim. 
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A20  BARNES,  B.  B.  Saddleworth  advertisements  in  the  Manchester  newspapers.  SHS  Bull  12  (2)  1982, 
29-31. 

A21  BARNES,  B.  B.  Saddleworth  scrapbook.  SHS  Bull  12  (1)  1982,  11-12  (Greenfield  estate). 

A22  BUTLER,  Peter.  Brandesburton:  a village  spotlight.  BT  12,  1982,  6-9. 

A23  DAY,  Jennifer.  Monumental  inscriptions.  YHS  FHPSS  8 (1,  5,  6)  1982,  9;  65;  82,  85. 

A24  DONALDSON,  Joyce.  Yorkshire  genealogical  information  from  ‘The  Ontario  Register’  vol.  5, 
1981.  YAS  FHPSS  8 (2)  1982,  26. 

A25  An  early  Sheffield  inventory.  FS  4 (1)  1982,  19-22.  (Stephen  Bamford  of  Heeley  Bridge  1610). 

A26  Extracts  from  the  Sheffield  Register  (cont).  FS33  (4)  1982,  84-85;  4 (1)  1982,  14-15. 

A27  FRASER,  C.  M.,  ed.  Northern  petitions,  illustrative  of  life  in  Berwick,  Cumbria  and  Durham  in  the 
14th  century.  SSP  194  for  1981.  1982. 

A28  GATES,  Mrs.  Sheila.  Freeholders  of  the  Manor  of  Monk  Bretton,  1610.  FS  4 (1)  1982,  16-17. 

A29  GRUNDY,  Joan  and  SWABY,  Roy.  Monumental  inscriptions.  DA  1 (4)  1981,  75. 

A30  HEWITT,  Peter.  Letter  of  April  27,  1852.  YHS  FHPSS  8 (1)  1982,  9-11  (Ossett). 

A31  HUSCROFT,  Arthur.  Early  instances  of  the  name  ‘Huscroft’.  DA  1 (5)  1982,  101-104  (calendar  from 
Patent  and  Close  Rolls). 

A32  JEWELL,  Helen  M.  ed.  and  cal.  The  Court  Rolls  ot  the  Manor  of  Wakefield  from  September  1348  to 
September  1350.  YAS  WCR  2.  1981. 

A33  MICHELMORE,  D.  J.  H.  ed.  The  Fountains  Abbey  Lease  Book.  YAS  RS  140  for  1979  and  1980. 

1981. 

A34  Middleton  on  the  Wolds.  BT11  [ 1982]  8-10  (1879  Directory,  1851  Census  lists  etc). 

A35  OWSTON,  T.  J.  comp.  Marriages  which  took  place  at  Settrington  1716-1728  (from  the  P.R.T.S.)  - 
missing  from  the  original  register  and  YAJ  38.  YAS  FHPSS  8(5)  1982,  75-76. 

A36  PATTINSON,  P.  Monumental  inscriptions.  BT  11  [1982],  1-2. 

A37  PETERS,  Margot.  An  unpublished  Bronte  letter:  the  second  edition  of  Jane  Eyre.  BST  18  (2)  1982, 
115-119. 

A38  Pocklington.  BT  10  [1981]  5-9. 

A39  POLLARD,  Arthur.  The  Seton-Gordon  Bronte  letters.  BST  18  (2)  1982,  101-1 14. 

A40  Power  politics.  CLHJ  6 (2)  [1982],  235-237  (Sykes  family  papers  on  Beverley  election  1799). 

A41  REDMONDS,  George.  An  attack  of  the  gout.  OWR  2 (1)  1982,  21  (Whitley  Beaumont  Collection, 

Huddersfield  Public  Library). 

A42  REDMONDS,  George.  Barkisland  enclosures.  OWR  2 (1)  1982,  34,  36  (plans  dated  1611). 

A43  ROOK,  Kenneth.  The  Protestation  of the  Commons,  1641.  BA  46,  1982,  135-145  (includes  transcript 

of  Bradford  returns). 

A44  SHEILS,  W.  J.  The  Archbishopric  estate  in  1700.  BI  Bull  2 (4)  1982,  187-21 1 (summary  compiled  by 
Abp.  John  Sharp). 

A45  SIMPSON,  Dr.  John.  The  journal  of  Dr.  John  Simpson  of  Bradford,  1825.  City  of  Bradford  M.C., 
Libraries  Divn.,  Local  Studies  Dept.  1981. 

A46  SMITH,  Margaret  E.,  transcr.  and.ed.,  The  parish  register  of  Heslington  1639-1837  YAS  PRS  144. 

1982. 

A47  Strays.  DA  1 (4)  1981,  86-87. 

A48  WENHAM,  L.  P.  ed.  Roger  Strickland  of  Richmond,  a Jacobite  gentleman,  1680-1749  NYCROP  30. 
1982. 

A49  Yorkshire  strays,  YAS  FHPSS  8 (1,  2,  3,  5,  6)  1982,  15-16  (HARDWICK),  22-23  (HARRIS),  45-46, 
76,  89  (DONALDSON). 

See  also  A67;  El 9;  U43,  59,  61. 
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Am)  BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

A50  Books  and  pamphlets:  periodical  articles.  EYLHS  Bull  25,  1982,  6-10;  26,  1982,  10-12. 

A51  Buildings  and  earthworks.  YAS  MS  11,  1982,  13. 

A52  Buildings  nos.  725-776  recorded  up  to  21  March  1982.  List  8 and  group  fieldwork.  NYCVBSGN  10, 
1982,  7-11. 

A53  Conisbrough  Local  History  Society:  contents  of  the  archive,  December  1981 . DA  1 (5)  1982,  109-1 13. 

A54  DEWS,  D.  Cohn,  comp.  Select  bibliography  WHS  YB  Occ.  Paper  4.  1982,  87-88  (Primitive 

Methodist  material). 

A55  EAGERS,  Mrs.  K.  Calendar  of  Deeds  re  Kingston  upon  Hull.  BE  10  [1981]  2-3. 

A56  FUREY,  Margaret.  Extracts  from  the  Sheffield  Register  FS  3 (3)  1982,  68-69  (deaths  of  Sheffield 
people  - excluding  nobility  - listed  in  the  Sheffield  Register,  1572-1797). 

A57  Index  6,  Outlook  35-39,  Feb. -Nov.  81.  Outlook  40,  1982,  5-6. 

A58  Index  to  volume  11.  SHS  Bull  12  (1)  1982  [19-22] . 

A59  GURNEY,  K.  Family  history  sources  at  the  YAS  library,  Claremont.  YHS  FHPSS  8 (1)  1982,  4. 

A60  HUMBERSIDE  LIBRARIES.  A select  bibliography  of  the  County  of  Humberside.  1980.  (classified, 
selective  listing  of  local  history  collections  in  the  county). 

A61  KLAUS,  Meredith.  A Bronte  reading  list,  1982.  BST  18  (2)  1982,  152-156. 

A62  Leeds  cemeteries  / crematoria.  YAS  FHPSS  8 (5)  1982,  73  (locations  of  cemetery  records). 

A63  LISTER,  Mary.  Catalogue  of  the  library.  BHAS  1982. 

A64  Local  history  research  in  progress.  Part  3;  Part  4.  EYLHS  Bull  25,  1982,  2;  26,  1982,  6. 

A65  Mediaeval  Yorkshire  articles  in  the  Agricultural  History  Review.  YAS  MS  11,  1982,  5 (covers  1953- 

1974). 

A66  MORTON,  Maisie.  A pleasant  revelation  (Birstall  parish  registers  - name  index,  1600-1800,  at 
Claremont)  YAS  FHPSS  8 (2)  1982,  23. 

A67  OPEN  UNIVERSITY.  Guide  to  archive  collections  in  Yorkshire.  1982  (includes  Bibliography  on 
GB  locations  for  Yorkshire  material). 

A68  OXLEY,  G.  W.  Kingston  upon  Hull  Record  Office  - Subject  Guide  no.  1 - World  War  2 (deals  only 
with  Hull  area  records  created  specifically  as  a result  of  the  war). 

A69  SMITH,  David  M.  Work  on  the  archives  - summary  lists  prepared.  BI  Bull  2 (4)  1982,  180. 

A70  Supplement  to  the  Bibliography  ofTheses  on  British  Agrarian  History.  Ag.  Hist.  Rev.  30  (Pt.2)  1982, 

150-155  (includes  Yorkshire  material). 

A71  TUNTON,  L.  M.  J.  Residents  of  the  Eccleshall  Bierlow  Union  Workhouse.  FS  3 (3,  4);  4 (1)  1982,  70- 
72,  82-87;  16-17. 

A72  WAKEFIELD  MET.  DISTRICT  LIBRARIES.  Wakefield  District  Archive's:  a handlist  for  students. 
Part  One:  manuscripts  relating  to  local  social  life.  Archives  Publication  no.  3.  n.d. 

A73  WOLEDGE,  Henry.  The  Society’s  library.  BT  11  1982  19-21;  12,  1982  suppt. 

A74  Yorkshire  theses  400-1600A.D.  YAS  MS  11,  1982,  3-4. 

See  also  H2;  S4,  5;  U55,  57. 

Aiv)  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  LIBRARIES  AND  COLLECTIONS. 

A75  BRISCOE,  Gill.  Thorpe-in-Balne  manorial  records  in  Doncaster  Archives  Dept.  DA  1 (5)  1982,  105- 
108. 

A76  DEWS,  D.  Cohn.  Branch  archives.  WHS  YB  41,  1982,  14. 

A77  Museum  news.  EYLHS  Bull  25,  1981,  10-11  (Yorkshire  Museum  of  Farming;  Army  Transport 
Museum;  Wilberforce  House,  Hull;  Town  Docks  Museum). 

A78  SHEPPARD,  Francis  and  BELCHER,  Victor.  The  Deeds  Registries  of  Yorkshire  and  Middlesex. 
J.  Soc.  Archiv.  6 (5)  1981,  274-286. 

A79  SWANSON,  R.  N.  The  Yarburgh  muniments.  BI  Bull  2 (4)  1982,  212-225. 

A80  West  Yorkshire  Archive  Service:  Bradford,  Kirklees,  Leeds,  Wakefield.  WYHN  4,  1982,  1-6. 

See  also  A73;  L3. 

B ARCHAEOLOGY. 

BI  ADDYMAN,  P.  V.  The  work  of  the  York  Archaeological  Trust  in  1980  and  1981  YPS  1980,  27-52; 
1981,  34-53. 

B2  BUCKLAND,  P.  C.  and  DOLBY,  M.  J.  A Roman  pottery  kiln  site  at  Blaxton  Quarry,  Auckley 
Doncaster  Museums  and  Arts  Service  Publication.  1980. 

B3  CAFFYN,  Lucy.  A survey  of  workers’  housing  in  West  Yorkshire  YAS  IHS  16,  1982,  7. 

B4  CHAMBERLAIN,  MARK.  A geophysical  survey  at  Adel  - a preliminary  report  YAS  RAS  1,  1982, 
4-5. 

B5  CRAWFORD,  G.  H.  Bronze  Age  burial  mounds  in  Cleveland:  a discussion  and  gazetteer  Cleveland 
County  Council,  Archaeology  Section.  1980. 

B6  The  death  of  Dyer  Lane  ERAS  News  12,  1982,  3-4  (Beverley). 
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E7 

E8 

E9 
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EASTWOOD,  Dr.  John.  The  Devil’s  Causeway:  Blackstone  Edge.  The  Brigantian  5,  1982  [3-5], 
HALL,  Richard.  Coppergate:  the  hole  story.  ERAS  News  11,  1982,  7-10. 

HALKON,  Peter.  Investigations  into  the  Romano-Bridsh  industries  of  Holme  on  Spalding  Moor 
E.  Yorks  YAS  RAS  1,  1982,  8-9.  F g 

JONES,  Rick.  Adel  YAS  RAS  1,  1982,  4. 


KEITH,  Kathleen  and  LOWE,  Barbara.  Excavation  report,  The  Manor  Farm,  Badworth  YAS  PS  19, 
1 982  [7]. 


John.  West  Newton  Grange:  final  report  on  survey  of  earthworks  Rye  H 11 , 1 982, 


MANBY,  T.  G.  Thwing  excavation  1981  YAS  PS  19,  1982  [2-3], 

MANBY,  T.  G.  Thwing:  excavation  and  field  archaeology  in  East  Yorkshire  YAS  PS  1982. 

PEARSON,  Trevor.  The  development  of  Scarborough  harbour  in  the  middle  ages  Trans  ScAHS  24, 
1982,  1-6. 

SCHOFIELD,  Alec.  Archaeological  register  SHS  Bull  12  (1,  2)  1982,  7-8;  37. 

Small  finds  at  Wintenngham  ERAS  News  1 1 , 1982,  4-5. 

SMITH,  D.  Archaeological  index  for  N.E.  Yorkshire  1980-82  Trans  ScAHS  24,  1982,  32-36. 
STEAD,  Ian.  Rudston  Roman  villa.  YAS.  1980. 

STONEHOUSE,  W.  P.  B.  Good  Hill  - an  earlier  Mesolithic  site  SHS  Bull  12  (2)  1982,  32-33. 
STONEHOUSE,  W.  P.  B.  The  Thomas  Hill  collection.  SHS  Bull  12  (2)  1982,  34-36. 

SUMPTER,  Tony.  Recent  work  in  Roman  West  Yorkshire  ERAS  News  11,  1982,  12-14  (Dalton 
Parlours  and  Castleford). 

TOLHURST,  T.  York  excavation  group  annual  report  for  1980,  1981  YPS  1980,  9;  1981,  21. 
TOOMEY,  J.  P.  An  inner  ditch  enclosure  at  Royd  Edge,  Meltham  The  Brigantian  5,  1982  [6-12]. 
TURNBULL,  Percival.  Excavations  at  Stanwick,  1981.  YAS  RAS  1,  1982,  9-10. 

TYLER,  Alison.  Survey  of  Roman  sites  in  North  Yorkshire  YAS  RAS  1,  1982,  7-8. 

VYNER,  B.  Excavations  at  the  Street  House  cairn,  Loftus,  1981  YAS  PS  19,  1982,  [6], 

WADE,  H.  and  WHITE,  R.  F.  Stainsby  deserted  mediaeval  village,  Cleveland  NZ4641 56  C&TLHS 
Bull  42,  1982,  19-22. 

See  also  S5,  6. 


PLACE  NAMES 

DENT,  Anthony.  The  last  wolves  in  Yorkshire:  and  in  England?  C&TLHS  Bull  43,  1982,  17-26. 
FAULL,  Margaret  L.  The  use  of  place-names  in  reconstructing  the  historic  landscape,  illustrated  by 
names  from  Adel  Township  Landsc.  Hist.  1,  1979,  34-43. 

REDMONDS,  George.  Dog  Pits  OWR  2 (1)  1982,  25. 

POLITICS 

ARCH,  N.  J.  'To  stop  this  dangerous  mischief : York  and  the  Jacobite  rebellion  of  1745  York  H 3 
1980,  27-30.  ’ 

BARNETT,  Richard  C.  The  Lord  Presidency  of  the  North  and  the  succession  of  James  1 York  H 3 
1980,16-21.  J ’ 

BROOKE,  Alan.  Jacobinism  and  unrest  in  the  Huddersfield  area  1 799-1 803  OWR  2 (1)1 982,  22-25 
JOWETT,  J.  A.  and  LAYBOURN,  K.  The  wool  textile  dispute  of  1925  JLS  2 (1)  1982,  10-27. 

MARKHAM,  John.  Nineteenth-century  Parliamentary  elections  in  East  Yorkshire  EYLHS  37  1982. 
See  also  E12,  32. 

SOCIAL  AND  GENERAL  HISTORY. 

ADD Y,  John.  Defamation  and  morals  in  the  parish  of  Halifax  1600-1700  OWR  2 (2)  1982,  8-10. 
ADDY,  John.  A ‘lewd  and  scandalous  marriage’ at  Hatfield  1711  OWR  2 (1)  1982,  33-34. 
ARMITAGE,  JOE.  Other  days  - other  ways  (cont.)  YAS  IHS  14,  1981,  4,  1981,  6-9. 

ASTIN,  Geoff  and  Liz.  Mediaeval  inns:  2,  The  Black  Swan,  York  Blanc  S 16  (2)  1982,  6-8. 

BARNES,  I.  G.  and  PRESTON,  J.  E.  A.  Managing  the  political  agenda:  the  case  of  the  Market 
Weighton  by-pass  JLS  2 (2)  1982,  48-54. 

BRISCOE,  Gillian.  The  circus  comes  to  town  OWR  2 (1)  1982,  14  (Wombwell’s  Circus  at  Doncaster 
during  the  1861  census). 

BUTLER,  R.  M.  Mediaeval  York  YA&YAS  and  Sessions  Book  Trust.  1982. 

CROFT,  D.J.  A century  of  public  transport  in  Bradford  1882-1982  City  ofBtadford  M.  C.,  Libraries 
Divn. , Local  Studies  Dept.,  Occ.  Local  Pub.  4.  1982. 

DEWHIRST,  Ian  and  REDMONDS,  G.  Pawnshop  records  OWR  2 (2)  1982,  27-28  (Uncle 
Chadwick’s,  Keighley,  1917-1923). 

FOSTER,  David.  Police  reform  and  public  opinion  in  rural  Yorkshire  JLS  2 (1)  1982,  1-8. 

FUREY,  Margaret.  Comments  on  baptismal  registers  1752-1768  FS  3 (3)  1982,  62. 
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E17 
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E19 

E20 
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E24 

E25 

E26 

E27 

E28 

E29 

E30 

E31 

E32 

E33 

E34 


HASTINGS,  R.  P.  Essays  in  North  Riding  history  1780-1850  NYCROP  28.  1981. 

HASTINGS,  R.  P.  Poverty  and  the  Poor  Law  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  cl780-1837  BP  61. 
1982. 

HOLT,  Susan.  Fairs,  feasts  and  the  taking  of  early  nineteenth  century  censuses  JLS  2 (2)  1982,  14-20. 
JARRATT,  Arthur.  Spurn  Point  in  the  1880s:  lifeboatmen  and  Primitive  Methodism  WHS  YB  Occ. 
Paper  4.  1982,  83-86. 

KANER,  Jennifer  and  HOBSON,  N.  York  mayne  bread,  fact  and  fiction  YAS  MS  11,  1982,  5-6. 
LEAK,  Adrian.  The  Crown,  the  Chapter  and  Mr.  Fleming  FYM  1982,  13-21. 

NEWMAN,  P.  R.  Two  18th  cent,  tithe  disputes  in  Yorkshire:  the  case  of  Hessay  in  the  AinstyJLS  2 
(1)  1982,  28-41. 

NEWMAN,  P.R.  The  Hessay  enclosure  of  1831:  a study  in  the  economic  and  social  history  of  an 
Ainsty  township  in  the  19th  cent.  NYCROP  29,  1982,  89-165. 

NORMAN,  Prof  R.O.C.  The  British  Association  YPS  1981,  57-64  (founded  1831  and  met  first  in 
York). 

PALLISER,  D.  M.  Civic  mentality  and  the  environment  in  Tudor  York  NH  18,  1982,  78-115. 
PATTENDEN,  D.  W.  The  Royal  Exchange,  Middlesbrough  C&TLHSN  10,  1982,  8-10. 
REDMONDS,  George  and  PEARCE,  Cyril.  Documentary:  self  help  in  house  building.  The  rules  of 
the  Thurlstone  Building  Club  1799  OWR  2 (2)  1982,  5-7,  10. 

ROBINSON,  Lillian.  Cock  fighting  in  Yorkshire  OWR  2 (1)  1982,  10-13. 

RUSSELL,  David.  The  Leeds  Rational  Recreation  Society,  1852-9:  “music  for  the  people”  in  a mid- 
Victorian  city  TSP  56  (3)  1981,  137-158. 

SCOTT,  Mrs.  Beatrice.  The  Dewsbury  riots  and  the  Revd.  Benjamin  Ingham  TSP  56  (3)  1981,  1 87— 
195. 

STYLES,  John.  An  eighteenth  century  magistrate  as  detective:  Samuel  Lister  of  Little  Horton  BA  47, 
1982,  98-117. 

TAYLOR,  David.  The  case  of  the  Jamaican  banana:  or  how  to  be  a successful  grocer  in  nineteenth 
century  Middlesbrough  C&TLHS  Bull  42,  1982,  1-18. 

UNWIN,  Robert.  The  transport  system  of  the  Vale  of  York,  1660-1775J.  Trans  H.  2 (2)  1981,  17-36. 
WHITE,  Eileen.  A tale  of  two  bakers  YAS  MS  11,  1982,  7-9  (York  Bakers’  Guild,  16th  cent). 
WHITEHEAD,  Barbara.  The  frozen  moment:  social  history  from  the  records  of  the  Sheffield  flood 
OWR  2 (2)  1982,  21-22  (11-12  March  1864). 

WOODHOUSE,  T.  The  General  Strike  in  Leeds  NH18,  1982,  252-262. 

WOODWARD,  Donald.  Wage  regulation  in  mid-Tudor  York  York  H 3,  1980,  7-9. 

WRIGHT,  D.  G.  Mid-Victorian  Bradford:  1850-1880  BA  47,  1982,  65-86. 

See  also  Cl;  D4;  H20;  K3,  4,  10;  Nl;  PI,  2;  U3,  4,  13,  16,  18,  21,  36,  38,  39,  45,  53,  57;  W5. 


F MEDICAL  HISTORY. 

FI  See  U21. 


G DEMOGRAPHY  AND  GENEALOGY. 

G1  CALEY,  John.  Recording  your  family  history  BT  12,  1982,  17-19. 

G2  DAY,  Jenny.  M I information  YAS  FHPSS  8 (2)  1982,  29-30  (Kirkheaton;  Brunswick  Chapel,  Leeds). 

G3  McQUIBAN,  T.  S.  Marriage  patterns  from  local  registers:  1754-1837  DA  1 (4)  1981,  78-83. 

G4  O’REGAN,  Mary.  Mediaeval  estate  records  (concluded)  Blanc  S 16  (3)  1982,  8-10. 

G5  PHILLIPS,  Adrian.  Telephone  directories  Pt.  2 YAS  FHPSS  8 (2)  1982,  29. 

G6  PRIESTLEY,  Kay.  Red  coats  and  red  tape  YAS  FHPSS  8 (6)  1982,  85-86  (British  military  records). 

G7  C.T.  Voters  lists  and  burgess  rolls  YAS  FHPSS  8 (6)  1982,  87-89. 

G8  TURNER,  John  M.  Records  in  the  East  Riding  Registry  of  Deeds,  Beverley  BT  11,  1982  13-16. 

G9  UNWIN,  R.  W.  Search  guide  to  the  English  Land  Tax  WYAS  Guide  no.  1.  1982. 

G10  WISE,  Alan  B.  Micro-computers  and  genealogy  YAS  FHPSS  8 (6)  1982,  89-90. 

See  also  A59;  E14;  Hll,  27. 


H BIOGRAPHY  AND  FAMILY  HISTORY  (arranged  in  alphabetical  order  of  subject’s  surname). 

HI  DALES,  S.  Thomas  Barrow  (cl 440?-l 501 ) CLHJ6  (4)  1983,  246-7. 

H2  WOLEDGE,  Geoffrey.  Frank  Beckwith  1904-1977:  obituary;  annotated  list  of  writings  TSP  56  (3) 
1981,  196-204. 

H3  LOWERY,  Ralph.  The  Rev.  Richard  Stead  Blackburn  (1850-1879)  Pontefract,  Bingley  and  Fernando 
Po:  an  episode  in  the  first  Primitive  Methodist  Mission  WHS  YB  Occ.  Paper  4.  1982,  73-78. 

H4  MARKHAM,  John.  Rose  Carr  (1843-1913)  a remarkable  Hornsea,  Yorkshire,  character  North 

Holderness  Museum  of  Village  Life.  1981. 

H5  LAMPLOUGH,  W.  H.  Obituary:  John  Cave,  1909-1981  Trans  ScAHS  24,  1982,  30. 

H6  SHEPHERD,  R.  W.  Obituary:  Godfrey  Duke  Trans  ScAHS  24,  1982,  31. 
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H7 

H8 

H9 

H10 

HI  1 
H12 

H13 

H14 

H15 

H16 

H17 

H18 

H19 

H20 

H21 

H22 

H23 

H24 

H25 

H26 

H27 

H28 

H29 

H30 

H31 

H32 

H33 


G.  W.M.  John  Arnold  Ellis  CLHJ  6 (4)  1983,  247-248. 

ELLIS,  Mrs.  D.  My  ‘Ellis’  tree  FS  4 (1)  1982,  18-19. 

EXLEY , Victor.  The  Exley  family  of  Rawdon  BA  47,  1982,  87-97. 

HORSLEY,  John.  Miss  Muriel  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Society  1969-1977  CLHJ  6 (4)  1983,  248-250 
(obituary). 

FARNSWORTH,  Keith.  Solving  a family  mystery  YFHS  News.  5,  1982,  8-12  (Farnsworth). 
SCOTT,  Mrs.  Beatrice  M.  The  Rev.  Benjamin  Ingham  (1712-1772)  WHS  YB  40,  1982,  2-14 
(includes  Methodism  in  Ossett). 

JEWESSON,  E.  J.  So  John  did  marry  twice:  a sequel  to  the  ‘Three  Georges’  DA  1 (4)  1981,  84-85 
(Jewison,  Jewesson). 

[THORNHILL,  John],  John  La  Page  BA  47,  1982,  150  (obituary). 

TURNER,  John  Martin.  Burials  in  the  municipal  cemeteries,  Hull  BT  10  [1981]  1-2  (Martin). 
CUNLIFFE,  Margaret.  The  Orton  family  BT  1 1 [1982]  5. 

PHILLIPS,  Mary.  A shop  in  Stonegate  YFHS  News.  5,  1982,  7 (Palmer). 

PEARSON,  Elian.  First  impressions  YHS  FHPSS  8 (1)  1982,  14-15  (Pearson,  Pogmore,  Knapton, 
Sellers). 

MILBURN,  Geoffrey  E.  John  Petty,  1807-1868:  insights  into  Victorian  Primitive  Methodism  from 
the  life  and  work  of  a travelling  preacher  WHS  YB  Occ.  Paper  4.  1982,  59-72. 

SANDERSON,  Alan.  Humphrey  Sanderson  1699-1781  YAS  FHPSS  8 (2)  1982,  24. 

SAVILLE,  Alan.  Tales  of  mystery  and  imagination  FS  3 (3)  1982,  65-67  (Saville). 

ATKIN,  Mrs.  S.  Who  is  Aunt  Scott?  BT  12,  1982,  12. 

J.D.  Kathleen  Stark,  1902-1981  YDS  SB  29,  1982,  2-3  (obituary). 

CHATWIN,  Alex.  William  Swift,  genealogist  FS  3 (4)  1982,  93. 

WILLOUGHBY,  M.  G.  Dr.  E.  Wilfred  Taylor,  C.B.E.  YPS  1980,  7-8  (obituary). 

WILSON,  Eunice.  Wordsworth  in  Halifax?  YAS  FHPSS  8 (5)  1982,  76-77  (Threlkeld  family). 
WILCOCK,  Ruth  (nee  TOWLARD).  The  Towlard  chronicle  YHS  FHPSS  8 (1)  1982,  12-14  (use  of 
old  newspapers  and  refs  to  Towlard  family). 

RIDLEY,  Mrs.  Irene.  Turton  family  C&TLHSN  11,  1982,  8-10. 

CREASER,  Mary.  William  Vavasour:  the  Squire  of  Weston,  1798-1833  TSP  56  (3)  1981,  159-186. 
Charles  Waterton  of  Walton  Hall,  1782-1865  WHP  9.  1981. 

HUTTON,  Malcolm  Grant.  My  search  for  the  Willis  brothers  of  Bradford  YAS  FHPSS  8 (3)  1982 
43. 

MILNER,  R.  H.  Some  family  statistics  OWR  2 (1)  1982,  35-36  (Woodstock  and  Walton  families 
Wakefield,  1793). 

BARRON,  Val.  The  Woollons’  wooden  box  BT  1 1 [1982]  18. 

See  also  A40,  48;  El 7,  26,  27;  G8;  K4;  Q9;  U20,  58. 


J HERALDRY  See  K8. 

K RELIGIOUS  HISTOR  Y 

K1  CHAPPLE,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Death  of  a cemetery,  or  a new  life?  YHS  FHPSS  8 (1)  1982,  1 1-12  (Undercliffe 
cemetery,  Bradford). 

K2  CROSS,  Claire.  The  development  of  Protestantism  in  Leeds  and  Hull,  1520-1640:  the  evidence  from 
wills  NH  18,  1982,  230-238. 

K3  CROSS,  Claire.  Lay  literacy  and  clerical  misconduct  in  a York  parish  during  the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor 
York  H 3,  1980,  10-15  (St.  Martin’s,  Coney  St.). 

K4  DEWS,  D.  Colin.  Ann  Carr  (1783-1841)  and  the  female  revivalists  of  Leeds:  a study  in  female 
preachers,  secession  and  Primitive  Methodism  WHS  YB  Occ.  Paper  4.  1982,  15-32. 

K5  DEWS,  D.  Colin,  ed.  From  Mow  Cop  to  Peake,  1807-1932:  essays  to  commemorate  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  beginnings  of  Primitive  Methodism  WHS  YB  Occ.  Paper  4.  1982. 

K6  MOODY,  C.  Richard.  ‘Order  is  Heaven’s  First  Law’:  a look  at  some  aspects  of  Primitive  Methodist 
discipline,  with  examples  from  the  York  area  WHS  YB  Occ.  Paper  4.  1982,  79-82. 

K7  MORGAN,  Thomas.  Memories  of  York  WHS  YB  41 , 1982,  10-11. 

K8  O’REGAN,  Mary.  Methley  church  Blanc  S 16  (2)  1982,  8-12. 

K9  SCARGILL,  Christopher  M.  The  origins  of  the  Church  in  Dewsbury  and  its  role  in  the  conversion  of 
Northumbria  (privately  published,  1982). 

K10  SMITH,  Rev.  M.  G.  Pastoral  discipline  and  the  Church  Courts:  the  Hexham  Court  1680-1730  BP  62 
1982. 

Kll  WINSTONE,  P.  J.  A history  of  the  church  in  Clapham  NYCROP  29.  1982,  29-88. 

K12  WINTERBOTHAM,  J.  J.  The  mediaeval  settlement  at  Hackness  Part  1:  spiritual  evidence  Trans 

ScAHS  24,  1982,  7-10. 

See  also  A3,  54,  76;  E15,  26;  HI,  3,  12,  19;  LI;  U24,  31,  32,  57. 
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L EDUCATION. 

Lt  BINFIELD,  Clyde.  Victorian  Free  Church  girls  education:  an  essay  in  connections  WHS  YB  40,  1982, 
14-30. 

L2  JEWELL,  Helen  M.  ‘The  bringing  up  of  children  in  good  learning  and  manners’:  a survey  of  secular 
educational  provision  in  the  North  of  England,  cl350-1550  NH  18,  1982,  1-25. 

L3  WEBB,  C.  C.  Sources  for  the  history  of  education  in  the  Borthwick  Institute  B1  Bull  2 (4)  1982,  226- 
243. 

See  also  U35. 

M HISTORY  OF  ART. 

Ml  ALEC-SMITH,  Col.  R.  A.  Thoughts  on  the  statue  of  King  William  III  GSEY  8,  1982  (Hull). 

M2  BLACK,  Virginia.  The  search  for  ‘Black  Tom’  Fairfax  York  H 3,  1980,  22-26  (survey  of  known 

portraits  and  engravings). 

M3  GIBSON,  Peter.  Stained  glass  from  York  Minster  in  New  Zealand  FYM  1982,  11-12. 

M4  GIBSON,  Peter.  The  south  aisle  of  the  Presbytery,  fourth  window  from  the  east;  a conservation 

report  on  the  insertion  of  the  face  of  Christ  FYM  1982,  22-25. 

M5  ROUTH,  Pauline.  Ecclesiomaniac’s  eye  view  Blanc  S 16  (3)  1982,  10-12. 

M6  STAFFORD,  Melanie.  Peel’s  status  in  Leeds — a first  for  town  and  country  Lds  AC  90,  1982,  4-11. 

M7  WALTON,  Peter.  Acquisitions  of  English  pottery  made  for  the  Temple  Newsam  collection  since 
1976  Lds  AC  90,  1982,  12-21. 

See  also  H23. 

N LITERARY  HISTORY 

N1  COWLEY,  Bill.  The  Lyke  Wake  dirge  YDS  15,  1982,  17-13. 

N2  DANBY,  Jack.  ‘Goodies’  YDS  SB  29,  1982,  3-5  (Walter  Turner). 

N3  VISICK,  Mary.  The  last  of  Gondal  BST  18(2)  1982,  75-85. 

See  also  All,  37,  39,  61;  U59,  61. 

0 LINGUISTIC  HISTORY 

01  DYSON,  B.  Ronald,  comp,  and  ed.  A glossary  of  old  Sheffield  trade  words  and  dialect  Part  1 STHS 
1936  (repr.  1979). 

See  also  N2. 


P ECONOMIC  HISTORY 

PI  STEAD,  Jennifer.  The  uses  of  urine  Pt.  2 OWR  2 (1)  1982,  1-9  (Woollen  industry  etc) 

P2  WAITES  Bryan.  Mediaeval  fairs  and  markets  in  North-East  Yorkshire  Rye  H 11,  1982  3-10 

See  also  D4. 


Q BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY 

Q1  ARMITAGE,  J.  H.  A continuation  of  the  memoirs  ot  J.  H.  Armitage  YAS  IHS  15,  1982,  5-8  (traffic 
on  the  Aire,  1920s-cl945). 

Q2  BROOKE,  A.  J.  Trade  depressions  and  the  domestic  woollen  industry  in  Saddleworth  SHS  Bull  12(1) 
1982,  1-6. 

Q3  BROWN,  G.  Philip.  Crosskills  of  Beverley  EYLHS  Bull  26,  1982,  7-9. 

Q4  CREDLAND,  Arthur  G.  Iron  and  steel  shipbuilding  on  the  Humber:  Earles  of  Hull  City  of  Kingston 
upon  Hull  Museums  and  Art  Galleries  Bulletin  15.  [1982] 

Q5  FARNIE,  D.  A.  The  emergence  of  Victorian  Oldham  as  the  centre  of  the  cotton  spinning  industry. 
SHS  Bull  12  (3)  1982,  41-53. 

Q6  FIRTH,  G.  The  Bradford  Lime  Kiln  Company  BA  47,  1982,  129-134. 

Q7  GEORGE,  A.  D.  The  Manchester  motor  industry  1900-1938  YAS  IHS  14,  1981,  5 (Belsize  car  and 
works) 

Q8  GEORGE,  A.  D.  A note  on  the  early  days  of  the  Blackburn  Aeroplane  Co.  (Leeds)  YAS  IHS  16,  1982, 

11. 

Q9  GOODCHILD,  John.  Clifford  Mills  OWR2  (2)  1982,  29-30  (Grimston’s  shoe-thread  manufacturing 
firm). 

Q10  GOODCHILD,  John.  J.  G.  Lowood,  the  Gamster  king  OWR  2 (1)  1982,  26-29,  32  (stone  found  in 
coal  seams,  used  for  road  mending  and  crucibles  for  steel  making). 

Q1 1 LYONS,  Trevor.  The  leather  trade  in  Leeds  YAS  IHS  16,  1982,  3-6. 

Q12  MORRIS,  C.  H.  Disused  engine  from  Newport  Bridge  to  go  to  Naval  Museum  at  Gosport  CIA 

News  26,  1982,  3-4  (only  known  surviving  ex.  of  Thornycroft  Y 12  petrol  engine). 

Q13  OWEN,  John.  Probable  coke  oven  in  Baysdale  CIA  News  26,  1982,  3. 
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Q14  STEAD,  Jennifer.  A Bradford  mill  in  St.  Petersburg  OWR  2 (2)  1982,  1 3-20  ( Thornton  Woollen  Mill 
Company,  1880s-1917). 

Q15  RAISTRICK,  Arthur.  The  Wharton  Mines  in  Swaledale  in  the  seventeenth  century  NYCROP  319 
1982. 

See  also  Ol;  U12,  15,  20,  50. 

R AGRICULTURAL  HISTORY 

R1  WOODWARD,  Donald.  Identifying  the  helm:  some  east  Yorkshire  evidence  VA  13,  1982,  26-27 
(storage  structure  for  gram). 

See  also  U44. 

S ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY 

Si)  ARCHITECTS 

51  GREEN,  Edwin.  A Lutyens  bank  in  Leeds:  the  Midland  Bank’s  plans  for  a Lutyens  building  in 
Kirkgate,  1938-9  VS,  WYG  1982-3,  9-10 

See  also  U14  (Gilbert  Scott). 

Sii)  PLACES.  See  U 

Shi)  GENERAL 

52  BROWN,  Mrs.  P.  Protecting  historic  buildings  YGS  1982,  5-7  (Historic  Buildings  sub  -committee 
report). 

53  JOHNSON,  Francis  F.  Georgian  doorways  1745-1840  GSEY  8,  1982  [4]. 

54  RYDER,  P.  F.  Saxon  churches  in  South  Yorkshire  S.  Yorks  C.C.  Archaeology  Monograph  no.  2. 
1982  (includes  gazetteers  of  churches  and  pre-conquest  sculpture). 

55  RYDER,  P.  F.  Timber  framed  buildings  in  South  Yorkshire  S.  Yorks  C.C.  Archaeology  Monograph 
no.  1.  1979  (includes  gazetteer  of  buildings). 

56  TURNER,  David.  The  structure  of  wooden-framed  buildings:  a brief  guide  Blanc  S 16  (3)  1982  22- 
26. 

See  also  R1 

T TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

U LOCAL  HISTORY  (incorporating  Sii)  items  which  are  marked  *)  ADEL.  See  B4,  10;  C2. 
ADWORTH.  See  U40*.  AUCKLEY.  See  Bl. 

U1  ALLEN,  Derek.  An  Aladdin’s  cave  FS  3 (4)  1982,  93-4  (The  BADSWORTH  registers) 
BADWORTH.  SeeBll.  BARKISLAND.  See  A42. 

U2  BRYANT,  Geoffrey  F.  The  early  history  of  Barton-on-Humber  BCS  1981  BAYSDALE.  See  Q13. 

BEVERLEY.  See  A2,  40;  B6;  D5;  G8;  U47*  BEDALE  HALL.  See  U47*  BELL  HALL  See  U47* 
BINGLEY  See  H3,  U28;  BIRSTALL  See  A66.  BLACKSTONE  EDGE  See  B7. 

U3  East  Bowling  reflections  EBHW  2.  1980  (BRADFORD). 

U4  LISTER,  Mary.  Old  Bradford  charities  BA  47,  1982,  118-128. 

U5  WRIGHT,  D.  G.  andJOWITT,  J.  A.  eds.,  Victorian  Bradford  Bradford  City  Met.  Council  1982.  See 
also  A43,  45,  63,  80;  E8,  27,  34;  H31;  Kl;  Q6,  14;  U28.  BRANDESBURTON  See  A22. 
BRANTINGHAM  THORPE  See  U47*.  CLIFFORD  See  Q9. 

U6  REDMONDS,  G.  Colne  or  Holme?  OWR  2 (2)  1982,  3-4  CONISBROUGH  See  A53. 

U7  de  LAVAL,  Jennie.  Snuff  Mill  House  CLHJ  6 (2)  [1982],  233-235  (COTTINGHAM). 

U8  STAMP,  A.  H.  The  even  earlier  history  of  Cottingham  CLHJ  6 (4)  1983,  250-252. 

U9  WRIGHT,  H.  R.  Cottingham  celebrations  of  the  jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  1887  CLHJ  6 (3)  1982, 
244-245  See  also  HI,  7,  10.  CRAKE  HALL  (Mill  and  Hall).  See  U47.*  DALTON  PARLOURS  See 
B22. 

U10  MATTHEWS,  G.  D.  Darfield  churchyard  FS  4 (1)  1982,  9 DEWSBURY  See  E26;  K9  DOG  PITS  See 
C3.  DONCASTER  See  A4;  E6.  ECCLESHALL  See  A71.  FAIRFAX  HOUSE  See  U47* 
FARFIELD  HALL  See  U47*.  FOSTON,  Old  Rectory  See  U47*.  FOUNTAINS  ABBEY  See  A33. 
FULFORD  OLD  CHURCH  See  U47*. 

U 1 1 RODGER,  Margery.  Name  and  place  FS  3 (4)  1 982.  88-90  (FUL WOOD)  GLEDSTONE  HALL  See 

U47*.  GRANTLEY  HALL  See  U47*.  GREAT  AYTON  See  H20.  GRIMSTAY  GARTH  See  U47* 
U12  HARRISON,  J.  K.  and  MORGAN,  P.  W.  Tocketts  Mill,  Guisborough.  South  Park  Sixth  Form 
College,  (corn  milling)  HACKNESS  See  K12. 

U13  MOORE,  J.  R.  Halifax  Corporation  Tramways,  Pt.  4 HAST  1981,  1-38  (1898-1908). 

U14*  POWELL,  Ken.  Last  chance  for  All  Souls,  Haley  Hill?  VS  WYG  3,  1982,  13. 

U15  ROBINSON,  P.  W.  The  emergence  of  the  common  brewer  in  the  Halifax  district  HAST  1981  70- 
107. 

U16  RYCROFT,  Mrs.  N.  et  al.  1851  census  returns  for  Halifax  and  Skircoat  townships.  Part  2.  HAST 
1981,  39-69. 
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U17  Woolshops  and  Magna  Via  HAS  News.  18,  1982,  6.  See  also  A2;  El;  H26;  U28,  47.  HARROGATE 
See  U28.  HATFIELD  E2.  HAWORTH  A10,  61;  N3.  HEDON  D5.  HESLINGTON  A46,  79;  U47* 
HESSAY  E18,  19,  W5.  HEXHAM  K10.  HOLDERNESS  W2.  HOLME  ON  SPALDING  MOOR 
B9. 

U18  HAIGH,  Hilary.  Honley  from  the  1811  census  OWR  2 (2)  1982,  1-2. 

U19*  Work  in  progress  WYCRO  5,  1982,  6-8  (Towns  survey;  Horbury  Hall,  Yorkshire  Domesday). 

HORNBY  CASTLE  See  U47*.  HORNSEA  See  H4.  HOWSHAM  HALL  See  U47*. 

U20  BURHOUSE,  James  and  PEARCE,  Cyril.  Huddersfield  in  1849:  an  eye-witness  account  OWR  2 (1) 
1982,  30-32.  See  also  A41,  80;  D3;  U28. 

U21  BICKFORD,  J.  A.  R.  The  old  Hull  Borough  Asylum  (1849-1883)  (privately  printed)  See  also  A4,  55, 
68,  77;  D5;  FI;  H15;  K2;  Ml;  Q4. 

U22  MELLOR,  Eileen,  ed.  Images  of  Ukley  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  City  of  Bradford  M.C., 
Libraries  Divn.,  Local  Studies  Dept.  1982.  See  also  U28,  47*.  KEIGHLEY  E9.  KILDALE  HALL 
H28. 

U23  PARKER,  Thomas.  History  of  Kirkdale  with  the  towns  and  villages  adjacent  (cont.)  Rye  H 1 1 , 1982, 
10-25  (Kirby  Moorside,  Helmsley,  Pockley).  KIRKHEATON  See  G2. 

U24  COCKERILL,  Arthur.  Lead  St.  Mary:  the  building  Blanc  S 16  (2)  1982,  22-25. 

U25  BRIGGS,  Asa.  Leeds  located  NH  18,  1982,  281-286  (review  article  on  recent  histories). 

U26*  DOUGLAS,  Janet  and  POWELL,  Ken.  Leeds:  three  architectural  walks.  Victorian  Society  1982. 

U27*  GOODCHILD,  John.  A great  Victorian  chapel  - the  building  of  Blenheim  Chapel,  Leeds  VS  WYG 

1982-3,  2-5. 

U28*  HAMMOND,  C.,  POWELL,  Ken  and  HATCHER,  Jane.  Casework  report  - Leeds  etc.  VS  WYG 
1982-3,  14-20. 

U29*  LEEDS  CIVIC  TRUST.  Annual  report.  1981 . 

U30  The  Leeds  Transport  Historical  Society.  WYCRO  5,  1982,  1. 

U31  TYNE,  Chris.  St.  Saviour’s,  Leeds,  vicarage  VS  WYG  1982-3,  11-12. 

U32*  Wellington  St.,  Gt.  George  St.,  Westgate,  St.  Hilda’s  and  St.  Saviour’s  Outlook,  40,  1982,  2,  4. 

See  also  A16,  57,  62,  80;  E25,  32;  G2;  K2,  4;  L3;  M6,  7;  Ql,  8,  11;  SI;  U47;  Wl.  LOFTUS.  See  B27. 
U33*  NEAVE,  David.  Londesborough  Hall  YGS  1982,  22-24. 

MANCHESTER.  See  Q7;  MARKET  WEIGHTON.  See  E5;  MELTHAM.  See  B24;  METHLEY. 
See  K8. 

U34*  BULMAN,  L.  Letter  on  covering  over  of  architectural  and  other  features  C&TLHSN  9,  1982,  4 
(Middlesbrough). 

U35  THOMAS,  D.  H.  The  Middlesbrough  Industrial  School  for  Boys  C&TLHS  Bull  43,  1982,  13-16. 
U36  TURNER,  J.J.  Middlesbrough  and  the  National  Coal  Strike  of  1912  C&TLHS  Bull  43,  1982,  1-12. 
U37  WILBY,  Alan.  Newport’s  first  bridge  C&TLHSN  10,  1982,  12.  See  also  A10,  13;  E22,  28. 

MIDDLETON  ON  THE  WOLDS.  See  A34;  Q12.  MONK  BRETTON.  See  A28. 
NIDDERDALE.  See  U41*  OLDHAM.  See  Q5.  OSGODBY  HALL,  See  U47*.  OSSETT.  See 
A30;  H12.  POCKLINGTON.  See  A38.  PONTEFRACT.  See  H3.  POTTERTON  HALL  WEST. 
See  U47*. 

U38  STRONG,  Bruce,  Pudsey  Workhouse  OWR  2 (2)  1982,  31-33. 

U39  STRONG,  Ruth.  The  early  ups  and  downs  of  gas  in  Pudsey  VS  WYG  1982-3,  6-8.  RAWDON.  See 
H9.  RICHMOND.  See  A48;  U47* 

U40*  KIRK,  F.  A.  Yorkshire  Buildings  Preservation  Trust  YGS  1982,  8 (Ripon,  Adworth). 

U41*  Section  reports  1981-82:  Ripon  etc.  NYCVBSGN  10,  1982,  11-18.  RUDSTON.  See  B19. 

U42  B.  B.  Old  Saddleworth:  Knowle,  Laceby  SHS  Bull  12  (1)  1982,  13-18. 

U43  Letters  from  Ammon  Wngley  to  George  Marsden  and  Garside  Marsden  SHS  Bull  12  (2)  1982,  19-26. 

U44  PETFORD,  A.  J.  ‘For  their  shepe  in  the  winter  season’  SHS  Bull  12  (3)  1982,  54-59  (‘Holly’  field 

names  and  their  significance  for  winter  fodder). 

See  also  A19,  20,  21,  58;  B16,  20,  21;  Q2. 

U45  BINNS,  Jack.  Scarborough  in  the  1640s  Trans  ScAHS  24,  1982,  11-19. 

U46  LEESE-LAYTON,  D.  E.  Falsgrave  - its  early  development  as  a suburb  of  Scarborough  Trans  ScAHS 
24,  1982,  20-29. 

See  also  B15;  H5,  6. 

SETTRINGTON.  See  A35. 

U47*  Pattinson,  M.  et  al.  Shadwell  Grange,  etc,  in  YGS  1982,  27-76. 

U48  Changes  in  Sheffield  street  names  FS  3 (3)  1982,  63-64. 

See  also  A5,  9,  25,  26,  56;  Ell,  31;  H24;  Ol;  Q10. 
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U49*  BREARS,  Peter  C.  D.  Shibden  Hall:  the  early  development  of  an  important  Halifax  house  OWR  2 (1) 
1982,  15-21. 

SNAPE  CASTLE.  See  U47*.  SOWERBY  BRIDGE.  See  U28.  SPURN  POINT.  See  E15. 
STAINSBY . See  B28.  STANWICK.  See  B25.  STOCKTON.  See  H20.  SWALEDALE.  See  Q15. 
TEES  & GRETA.  See  U41.  TEMPLE  NEWSAM.  See  Wl.  THURLSTONE.  See  E23.  THORPE- 
IN-BALNE.  See  A75.  THWING.  See  B13,  14. 

U50  GOODCHILD,  John.  Wakefield  and  wool:  a wool  trail  illustrating  some  aspects  of  the  textile 
industries  in  Wakefield  WHP  8.  1981. 

See  also  Al,  17,  32,  72,  78,  80;  H32;  W4. 

U51*  WATERSORT,  Edward  F.  T.  Welton  House  GSEY  8,  1982,  2-3. 

WEST  NEWTON  GRANGE.  See  B12.  WESTON.  See  H29.  WHARFEDALE.  See  U41*. 

U52*  The  Red  Hall,  Winestead  GSEY  8,  1982,  3. 

WINTRINGHAM.  See  B17.  WYNYARD  PARK.  See  U47* 

U53  BELL,  C.  R.  and  BOOTH,  K.  W.  The  story  of  the  ‘River  King’  York  H 3,  1980,  48-54. 

U54*  BUTTERY,  Darrell.  The  Observatory  rescue  and  restoration  YPS  1981,  29-33. 

U55  CLEGG,  T.  M.  et  al.  The  Yorkshire  Museum  1981  YPS  1981,  24-28. 

U56  DUTHIE,  Ruth  E.  The  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists  York  3,  1980,  39-47. 

U57  GEE,  E.  A.  The  roofs  ot  All  Saints,  North  Street,  York  York  H 3,  1980,  3-7  (lists  English  church  roofs 

with  mediaeval  colour,  with  bibliography). 

U58  HAXBY,  David  and  MALDEN.  John,  Thomas  Haxby  - a note  York  H 3,  1980,  31-32  (cf2,  1978,  43- 
45). 

U59  JOHNSTON,  Alexandra  F.  York  pageant  house:  new  evidence  REED  1982:  2,  24-25. 

U60  PYRAH,  Barbara  J.  Sir  John  Naismith  and  the  Museum  gardens:  a contemporary  account  YPS  1980 
57-61. 

U61  WHITE,  Eileen.  The  tenements  at  the  Common  Hall  gates:  the  mayor’s  station  for  the  Corpus  Chnsti 
play  in  York  REED  1982:  2,  14-24. 

See  also  A15,  46,  69;  Bl,  8,  23;  Dl,  2;  E7,  16,  20,  21,  30,  33;  H17,  19;  K3,  6,  7;  M3,  3:  U41*  47*. 

V NUMISMATICS.  See  E12. 

W HISTORICAL  GEORGRAPHY. 

Wl  GILBERT,  Christopher.  Landscape  history,  water  and  country  house  technology  at  Temple 
Newsam  Lds  AC  90,  1982,  26-32. 

W2  HARVEY,  Mary.  Regular  field  and  tenurial  arrangements  in  Holderness,  YorkshireJ.  Hist.  Geogr.  6 
(1)  3-16. 

W3  MICHELMORE,  D.  J.  H.  The  reconstruction  of  early  tenurial  and  territorial  divisions  of  the 
landscaped  Northern  England  Landsc.  Hist.  1,  1979,  1-9. 

W4  MOORHOUSE,  Stephen.  A documentary  evidence  for  the  landscape  of  the  manor  of  Wakefield 
during  the  Middle  Ages  Landsc.  Hist.  1,  1979,  44-58. 

W5  NEWMAN,  P.  R.  Absentee  landlords  and  the  enclosure  of  the  open  fields:  Hessay  in  the  Ainsty  York 
H 3,  1980,  32-38. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Dear  Sir,. 

I should  like  to  correct  a wrong  impression  that  might  have  been  obtained  from  footnote  4 to  my  article  on 
‘Some  Evidence  of  Surviving  Open  Fields  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  Pennine  Dales’  in  YAJ,  vol.  54  (1982), 
pp.  111-8.  The  footnote  on  p.  113  explains  that  the  description  of  the  open  fields  of  Coverdale,  Wensleydale 
and  Bishopdale  first  appeared  in  the  Wensleydale  W.E.A.  History  Class’s  ‘Farming  and  Landscape  in 
Seventeenth  Century  Wensleydale’  published  in  the  North  Yorkshire  County  Record  Office  Journal,  number  6 
(1978),  p.  49.  This  refers  specifically  to  the  detailed  documentary  evidence  summarised  in  the  YAJ  article  (pp. 
112-3)  which  was  extensively  researched  by  my  local  history  class  in  Wensleydale  (1974-8)  and  did  first  appear 
in  print  in  the  NYCRO  Journal  as  cited. 

However,  I must  correct  any  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  footnote  to  the  effect  that  this  was  the  first 
published  reference  of  any  kind  to  open  fields  in  Wensleydale.  In  particular,  I should  like  to  record  my  full 
appreciation  of  the  work  on  Wensleydale  history  undertaken  over  many  years  by  Marie  Hartley  and  Joan 
Ingilby  and  to  acknowledge  that  they  referred  to  open  fields  at  Askrigg  in  Yorkshire  Village  (1953)  and  to  open 
fields  in  Wensleydale,  Bishopdale  and  Coverdale  on  several  occasions  in  The  Yorkshire  Dales  (1956).  In  no  way 
did  I intend  to  take  the  credit  for  having  discovered  the  open  fields  in  the  dales.  My  article  attempted  to  bring 
together  some  of  the  detailed  documentary  evidence  substantiating  the  existence  of  these  open  fields  and 
quantifying  their  extent.  I apologize  if  the  footnote  gave  the  wrong  impression  and  caused  unintended  offence. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Roger  Fieldhouse. 


The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  55,  1983 
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Bernard  Barnes,  Man  and  the  Changing  Landscape.  A study  of  the  Occupation  and  Palaeoenvironment  in  the  Central 
Pennines,  Merseyside  County  Council  and  University  of  Liverpool,  Dept,  of  Prehistoric  Archaeology, 
Liverpool  1982;  pp.  140,  figs.  36.  £6.60  4-  £1  p.  & p.  from  The  Museums  Shop,  Merseyside  County  Museums, 
William  Brown  Street,  Liverpool  L3  8EN. 

This  A4  paperback  is  a review  of  the  prehistory  of  the  Central  Pennines  in  the  light  of  its 
palaeoenvironmental  evidence,  a reworked  version  of  Mr.  Barnes’s,  B.Phil.  thesis,  which  was  awarded  a 
distinction  by  the  University  of  Liverpool.  It  also  contains  original  pollen  analyses  by  Miss  R.  L.  Brown  from 
peat  samples  taken  from  important  mesolithic  sites  in  the  high  Pennines.  The  area  covered  by  the  survey  is  a 
rectangle  some  45  miles  east-west  and  31  miles  north-south,  with  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Newton-le-Willows  and 
Longridge  at  its  corners.  The  study  area  is  well-chosen,  for  it  embraces  the  high  Pennines,  the  foothills  and  low 
ground  both  to  the  east  and  the  west.  Mr.  Barnes  has  assembled  the  data  from  the  Mesolithic  to  the  end  of  the 
Iron  Age  in  this  very  large  cross-section  of  the  Pennines,  a work  of  many  years. 

Nothing  like  this  survey  has  previously  appeared  for  the  Pennines  north  of  the  Peak  District.  For  the  first 
time  we  can  get  a real  appreciation  of  the  total  prehistory  of  the  area,  with  good  distribution  maps,  a gazetteer 
of  over  400  sites  and  a bibliography.  Some  interesting  points  stand  out  from  the  data,  particularly  the 
comparisons  between  the  data  for  the  lower  ground  in  the  east  and  west  ot  the  area,  and  the  persistence  of  the 
upland  mesolithic  hunting  stations  into  later  periods.  Altogether  the  data  collection  appears  conscientious  and 
is  a fine  achievement.  The  book  should  be,  for  this  reason,  on  the  shelves  of  everyone  interested  in  the 
prehistory  of  northern  England. 

When  we  come  to  the  interpretation  of  the  data,  however,  the  book  is  somewhat  less  satisfactory,  like  a great 
deal  of  current  British  prehistory.  All  the  interpretations  are  environmental,  and  there  is  scarcely  a hint  that 
there  are  other  imperatives — military,  social,  or  territorial,  for  example — which  can  affect  settlement  patterns. 
Many  of  the  environmental  explanations  are  based  on  two  climatic  deteriorations,  one  supposedly  after  the 
early  Bronze  Age,  the  other  late  in  the  Iron  Age.  But  the  distribution  maps  show,  within  the  limits  of  the  data, 
that  the  settlement  pattern  was  much  the  same  from  neolithic  through  iron  age  times,  i.e.  on  the  foothills  and 
low  ground  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  Pennine  spine.  There  is  no  evidence,  therefore,  that  the  settlement 
pattern  was  vitally  affected  by  these  postulated  climatic  changes.  The  problem  with  this  climatic  paradigm  is 
not  whether  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  it,  though  this  is  more  debatable  than  Mr.  Barnes  discusses,  but  that 
it  is  overemphasised.  It  is  used  as  a blanket  explanation  for  the  differences  between  upland  and  lowland 
settlement  patterns,  and  thus  inhibits  discussion  and  thought  about  other  possible  factors,  such  as  seasonal 
movement.  And,  as  with  many  strongly-held  simplistic  beliefs,  it  begins  to  create  its  own  evidence.  Thus,  ‘the 
pattern  of  Mesolithic  sites  on  the  uplands  of  the  Central  Pennines  and  the  poverty  of  the  subsequent  Neolithic 
evidence  offers  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  significance  of  climatic  change’.  It  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  On  p. 
47  we  read  of  the  ‘ideal  conditions  in  the  Early  Bronze  Age  for  the  spread  of  upland  settlement  in  Britain.’ 
Proven  E.B.  A.  houses  are  rare  in  northern  upland  areas  and  unknown  in  the  Central  Pennines. 

What  disturbed  the  reviewer  rather  more,  however,  was  the  repeated  and  verbatim  use  of  his  own  prose 
(from  Spratt  and  Simmons,  J.  Arch.  Science  1976),  in  the  introduction,  the  text  and  the  conclusion.  It  gives  the 
appearance  that  Mr.  Barnes,  instead  of  using  his  own  judgement  to  interpret  the  data,  assembled  with  such 
effort  and  enthusiasm,  has  looked  through  the  literature  for  people  with  similar  problems  in  different  areas  and 
has  adopted  their  judgements,  sometimes  word  for  word.  Apart  from  anything  else,  this  is  a negation  of 
scientific  method. 

Mr.  Barnes  is  not  entirely  to  blame  for  this  lamentable  lapse.  For  one  thing,  his  university  supervisors  should 
have  given  him  better  advice.  The  current  state  of  British  prehistory,  with  its  wide  gap  between  the  theorists 
and  the  practitioners,  also  has  something  to  do  with  it.  If  the  theoretically  minded  archaeologists  concentrated 
more  on  developing  the  necessarily  complex  methods  of  interpreting  our  fragmentary  data  and  in 
communicating  them  in  the  Queen’s  English  to  field  workers,  we  should  have  far  fewer  of  these  unsatisfactory 
interpretations. 

Skelton,  York  D.  L.  Spratt 

B.J.  D.  Harrison  and  G.  Dixon  (eds.),  Guisborough  before  1900,  G.  Dixon,  13  Farndale  Drive,  Guisborough, 
1981;  pp.  xvi  4-  270,  figs.  18,  pi.  8.  £7. 

Eleven  amateur  local  historians  have  contributed  to  this  thorough  study.  The  town  lies  on  the  northern  edge 
of  the  North  York  Moors  in  easy  reach  of  the  coast  and  the  Tees  estuary.  Little  can  be  said  of  the  site  before 
1119,  when  Robert  de  Brus  founded  the  rich  Augustiman  priory;  his  descendants  were  to  rise  from  baron  to 
earl  and  finally  king.  Most  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  period  after  the  dissolution  in  1 539,  when  the  Chaloner 
family  replaced  the  canons  as  landlords.  The  estimated  population  then  of  1250  had  risen  to  2062  by  1851,  but 
with  the  development  of  ironstone  mining  after  1853  it  grew  rapidly  to  6600  in  1881 , acquiring  in  succession  a 
railway  connection,  gas  lighting,  sewers,  mams  water  and  a hospital.  The  book  contains  an  account  of  the 
response  to  this  industrial  growth,  as  well  as  discussions  of  the  medieval  landscape,  education  and  religious  life. 
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Appendices  deal  with  the  Bruce  cenotaph,  place  names  of  the  area,  the  Ward  family,  the  former  spa,  and  the 
iron  foundry. 

Clear  printing,  ample  references  and  well  reproduced  photographs,  together  with  full  indices  of  persons, 
places  and  subjects  make  this  work  superior  to  many  other  studies  of  Yorkshire  towns.  The  maps  are 
informative,  it  not  elegant,  with  the  exception  of  an  ugly  geological  map,  but  a plan  of  the  layout  of  the  priory 
and  a fuller  account  of  its  buildings  would  have  been  desirable.  In  recent  decades  local  enthusiasts,  whether 
singly  or  in  groups,  have  produced  histories  of  Harrogate  and  Knaresborough,  Helmsley,  Nidderdale, 
Richmond  and  Swaledale,  Stokesley  and  Yarm.  Though  in  comparison  with  the  massive  volumes  of  the  VCH 
they  are  thin  and  inexpensive,  much  of  the  essential  research  has  been  done  with  enthusiasm  and  devotion, 
often  to  a high  standard,  as  in  this  book.  This  is  a credit  to  the  writers  and  a valuable  outcome  of  local  pride, 
intimate  knowledge  of  a district,  and  the  real  love  felt  by  both  native  Yorkshiremen  and  incomers  for  their 
birthplace  and  their  adopted  home.  This  local  patriotism  has  now  been  concentrated  on  Guisborough  with  this 
useful  and  attractive  result. 

C.  R.  Hart,  This  North  Derbyshire  Archaeological  Survey  to  A.D.  1500,  Chesterfield  1981;  pp.  180,  figs.  90,  pis. 
9.  £5  + £1.50  p.  & p.  from  the  North  Derbyshire  Archaeological  Trust,  64  Lear  Road,  Dronfield,  Sheffield  SI 8 
6SD. 

This  survey,  carried  out  over  two  years,  covers  608  sq.  miles  of  upland  Derbyshire,  about  half  the  county. 
The  evidence  for  each  cultural  period  from  Palaeolithic  to  Medieval  is  discussed  and  sites  of  each  phase 
mentioned  in  the  text.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  ‘The  Beaker  Veneer’  required  a separate  two-page  chapter 
but  the  Anglian  and  Danish  chapter,  which  considers  the  Domesday  settlements  and  place-name  evidence,  is 
interesting  and  the  Medieval  chapter  considers  remains  of  parks,  monastic  granges  and  assarts,  as  well  as 
planned  towns  and  deserted  villages.  Appendices  include  lists  of  radio-carbon  dates  (Star  Carr  is  somewhat 
out-of-place)  and  sites  destroyed  between  1976  and  1979,  five  by  treasure  hunting  but  most  by  agriculture  or 
quarrying. 

The  book  is  published  in  a large  format  and  illustrated  on  a scale  which  others  will  envy.  However  the 
impressive  presentation  conceals  a measure  of  incoherence  probably  due  to  the  rapidity  of  the  work  and  the 
history  of  the  project.  Although  there  are  many  distribution  maps,  18  in  colour,  and  plans  of  all  types  of 
monuments  from  mesolithic  flintworking  spreads,  henges,  hillforts,  Roman  settlements  and  forts,  to  medieval 
castles  and  moats,  some  illustrations  seem  unnecessary  or  extravagantly  large,  taking  space  which  could  have 
been  given  to  more  of  Dr.  Riley’s  excellent  aerial  photographs.  The  numbering  of  figures  by  chapter  is 
unhelpful,  though  their  location  can  be  found  from  the  lists  of  illustrations.  In  spite  of  the  mass  of  detail  and 
work  put  into  it,  the  survey  fails  the  reader  who  wants  to  locate  a site,  other  than  those  for  which  plans  are 
provided  or  which  are  scheduled  monuments. Even  for  the  latter  the  map  is  separated  by  150  pages  from  the 
list.  Perhaps  the  lack  of  grid  references  is  due  to  deliberate  policy,  though  this  does  not  appear  to  be  stated.  The 
lavish  number  of  the  figures  may  compensate  tor  some  coarseness  in  their  drawing  and  absence  of  explanatory 
keys.  The  price  is  reasonable  for  the  amount  provided. 

The  recommendations  for  future  work,  discussion  of  the  protection  afforded  to  sites  and  the  suggestions  for 
areas  which  should  be  conserved  should  guide  planners  and  archaeologists  in  Derbyshire  for  some  time. 

R.  P.  Hastings,  Poverty  and  the  Poor  Law  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  D780-1837,  Borthwick  Papers  No.  61, 
York  1982;  pp.  42.  £1  + 20p  postage. 

The  ordinary  poor  and  and  their  relief  are  the  theme  of  this  booklet.  Although  the  North  Riding  was 
relatively  prosperous  and  its  labourers,  with  higher  wages'  and  a better  diet  than  workers  elsewhere  in  England, 
did  not  suffer  as  much  in  times  of  depression,  the  county  had  to  spend  up  to  £93,222  on  poor  reliefin  1818-19, 
with  expenditure  per  head  of  population  rising  rapidly  after  1793.  Outdoor  reliefin  cash  and  kind,  provision 
for  the  sick,  the  treatment  of  pauper  children  and  the  establishment  of  workhouses  are  discussed.  The 
reluctance  of  parishes  to  maintain  any  pauper  who  came  from  outside  their  boundaries  caused  disputes  with 
their  neighbours  and  hardship  for  the  unfortunate  outsiders.  The  high  rate  ot  illegitimate  births  in  the  county 
led  to  the  cruel  treatment  of  pregnant  unmarried  women  by  parishes,  whose  officers  dumped  the  sick  and 
dying  over  their  bounds.  However,  the  poor  law  was  reasonably  well  administered,  often  with  humanity,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  new  system  was  not  greeted  with  much  enthusiasm  in  the  North  Riding. 

This  work  supplements  the  same  author’s  useful  and  fuller  study  published  by  North  Yorkshire  County 
Record  Office  (Essays  in  North  Riding  History  1780-1850)  which  covers  in  more  detail  the  topics  of  the  treatment 
of  vagrants  and  lunatics,  emigration  and  political  movements  arising  from  poverty.  The  considerable  research 
effort  Dr.  Hastings  has  put  into  assembling  and  arranging  a mass  of  diverse  material,  exemplified  in  his  earlier 
book,  and  his  selection  of  telling  quotations,  will  make  this  equally  indispensable  to  the  social  historian  of 
Georgian  Yorkshire. 

Arthur  MacGregor,  Anglo-Scandinavian  Finds  from  Lloyds  Bank,  Pavement  and  Other  Sites  (The  Archaeology  of 
York  17/3).  Council  for  British  Archaeology  for  the  York  Archaeological  Trust,  London  1982;  pp.  108,  figs. 
46,  pi.  4.  £6.50. 

The  finds  discussed  in  this  fascicule  come  mostly  from  a site  at  the  corner  of  Pavement  and  Piccadilly,  York; 
though  foreshadowed  by  Jeffrey  Radley’s  discoveries  from  the  neighbouring  cellar  and  soon  to  be  eclipsed  in 
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quantity  and  quality  by  those  from  Coppergate,  500  ft.  to  the  south,  they  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit 
this  detailed  and  well  illustrated  account.  The  assemblage  includes  objects  of  stone,  iron  and  amber,  but  it  is  the 
trailer  items  of  leather,  wood  and  especially  cloth,  to  which  34  pages  are  devoted,  which  will  attract  the  most 
interest.  Though  found  on  sites  which  ‘pervaded  by  the  stench  of  decomposing  flesh  and  stomach-turning 
dehairing  solutions,  must  have  been  among  the  most  squalid  in  York’,  a silk  headscarf  from  the  Mediterranean 
and  soapstone  bowls  from  Shetland  illustrate  the  long-range  trade  contacts  of  tenth-century  Jorvik.  The  scraps 
ot  cloth,  whose  weaving  patterns  are  painstakingly  analysed  by  John  Hedges,  pieces  of  shoeleather  and  broken 
wooden  vessels  are  unimpressive  in  themselves,  yet  they  help  to  build  up  a picture  of  everyday  life  and 
craftmanship  in  a prosperous  Viking-age  city,  a picture  which  in  England  is  as  yet  only  equalled  in  detail  by  the 
remains  from  Roman  London  or  medieval  Southampton.  Early  medieval  techniques  of  working  bone,  wood, 
leather  and  other  materials  can  be  studied  here  and  there  is  a description  of  how  this  debris  from  the  rubbish  pits 
of  the  Anglo-Scandinavian  townsmen  was  conserved. 

The  labour  of  the  excavators  in  cramped,  wet  and  filthy  conditions,  the  care  of  the  finds  officer,  the  skill  of 
the  conservator  and  the  patient  research  of  the  specialist  on  textiles  or  metalwork  have  been  combined  by  Mr. 
MacGregor  and  edited  by  Mrs.  Goodall  to  make  an  impressive  publication,  to  which  some  20  others  have  in 
some  way  contributed.  The  fascicules  which  have  been  appearing  over  the  past  seven  years,  quite  promptly 
after  each  excavation  has  been  completed,  will  make  up  19  volumes  of  The  Archaeology  of  York.  To  have  a 
complete  idea  of  material  life  in  the  city  from  A.D.  71  to  the  seventeenth  century  the  archaeologist  and  social 
historian  must  patiently  await  the  distant  completion  of  this  massive  undertaking.  Meanwhile  here  is  one 
peephole  into  a shed  or  two  of  the  sprawling  city  where  luxury  goods  were  trod  into  the  mud  along  with  more 
workaday  bowls,  combs,  whetstones,  pins  and  shoes.  The  unsavoury  tannery  where  they  were  discarded  or 
lost  was  part  of  a craftsmen’s  quarter  beside  the  Foss,  supplying  the  merchant’s  house,  the  noble’s  hall  and  the 
court  of  King  Eric  Bloodaxe  or  Archbishop  Oswald.  Presumably  a more  pleasant  atmosphere  surrounded  the 
royal  palace  and  the  cathedral,  separated  from  this  infrastructure  of  the  trading  city  by  market  place  and 
mansion.  This  report  is  the  most  interesting  so  far  of  those  on  finds  from  the  York  Archaeological  Trust’s 
excavations. 

D.  H.  Michelmore  (ed)  The  Fountains  Abbey  Lease  Book  (Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  Record  Series  vol. 
CXL  for  1979  and  1980:  Leeds  1981)  pp.  lxxv  + 369.  1 map.  6 figs.  £22.50. 

At  a time  when  the  future  ownership  of  Fountains  Abbey  is  under  discussion  and  when  the  relative  merits  of 
state  guardianship  or  private  exploitation  are  being  aired,  the  publication  of  David  Michelmore’s  The  Fountains 
Abbey  Lease  Book  is  a timely  reminder  of  the  organisation  and  economy  of  the  richest  Cistercian  estate  in  Britain 
during  the  last  half-century  of  its  existence. 

The  major  part  of  this  volume  is  the  text  (in  full  or  in  summary)  of  the  236  leases  and  bonds  copied  for  or  by 
Abbot  William  Thryske  probably  in  1 533.  A further  34  leases  were  copied  into  the  book  between  1 536  and  1 539 
in  the  brief  abbacy  of  Marmaduke  Bradley.  The  editor  also  supplies  a further  13  leases,  agreements  and  cotirt 
rolls  from  the  period  1478  to  1538  surviving  in  estate  collections  now  in  local  record  offices.  The  documents  are 
carefully  presented  with  a descriptive  note  placing  each  holding  in  context  by  making  use  of  the  abbey’s 
cartulary,  its  rentals,  accounts,  stock-books  and  the  Dissolution  survey.  A further  appendix  provides  a 
geographical  list  of  the  152  holdings  identified  by  six-figure  grid-reference. 

The  text  and  its  appendices  occupy  323  pages  of  the  volume  but  equally  valuable  is  the  70  pages  of 
introduction.  In  this  the  scope  of  the  Lease  Book  and  its  relationship  to  other  late  medieval  Fountains 
documents  is  made  clear.  The  scattered  references  to  the  monastic  officials,  the  religious  life  and  the  abbey 
buildings  are  brought  together;  from  these  it  is  evident  that  lay  servants,  corrody  holders  and  secular  officials 
were  often  present  within  the  precinct  walls.  Apart  from  an  annuity  paid  to  the  earl  of  Southampton  in  1537 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  noble  and  gentry  families  had  secured  any  protective  role  in  the  estate  affairs  of 
Fountains.  The  leases  show  that,  as  befitted  a Cistercian  house,  urban  interests  were  minor,  restricted  to 
holdings  in  Boston,  Otley,  Ripon  and  Scarborough  and  to  the  hospice  maintained  in  York.  Involvement  in 
industrial  works  was  largely  confined  to  quarrying  of  building-stone  and  millstones  locally  and  to  the 
quarrying  and  smelting  of  lead  in  Nidderdale.  The  major  energies  of  the  abbey’s  estate  administration  were 
directed  into  dairy  farming  and  pastoral  husbandry. 

Mr.  Michelmore’s  detailed  knowledge  of  the  Lease  Book  and  related  documents  enables  him  to  assess  the 
administrative  policies  of  the  last  three  abbots,  to  plot  the  consolidation  of  the  estates  and  to  discern  the  close 
control  that  the  abbots  exercised  over  their  tenants.  Although  some  land  was  kept  in  desmesne,  the  majority 
was  leased  out.  However,  the  distinction  between  the  duties  of  the  tenants  on  the  farms  and  of  keepers  at  the 
granges  was  not  easy  to  draw;  both  categories  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  an  integrated  pastoral 
economy.  This  causes  Mr.  Michelmore  to  view  sceptically  the  details  of  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  of  1535, 
claiming  that  the  list  of  demesne  lands  it  gives  ‘is  to  some  extent  an  arbitary  one’.  He  shows  clearly  that  the 
greater  emphasis  was  laid  upon  dairy  cattle-herds  and  the  production  of  beef,  butter  and  cheese  and  that  a 
diminished  reliance  was  placed  on  sheep  flocks  and  the  annual  supply  of  fleeces.  He  stresses  the  inter- 
relationship of  the  summer  pastures  in  Craven  and  the  winter  pastures  in  lower  Nidderdale  and  further  east  in 
the  Vale  of  York.  Many  details  are  given  concerning  husbandry  and  land  utilisation,  the  manorial  customs  and 
the  character  of  farmsteads,  lodges  and  granges. 
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In  some  directions  the  conclusions  are  necessarily  tentative,  awaiting  the  publication  of  the  Stock  Book  and 
the  Steward’s  Book  or  requiring  a better  edition  of  the  documents  in  Walbran’s  Memorials.  In  other  directions 
the  material  has  not  been  as  thoughtfully  presented  as  it  might  have  been.  One  uncertainty  concerns  the  period 
under  discussion:  is  it  ‘the  last  century  of  the  abbey’s  existence’  (p  xvii,  xx)  or  ‘the  period  of  the  last  four  abbots’ 
(p  xxxvh),  ‘the  period  of  the  Lease  Book’  (p  xxix)?  These  last  three  abbots  are  readily  identifiable  from  the 
Introduction  but  their  predecessors  and  the  length  of  their  rule  is  not  stated;  a list  of  abbots  from  1440  would 
have  been  helpful.  Another  shortcoming  is  the  index-map  facing  p 313  where  the  location  numbers  are  over- 
reduced. It  would  have  been  far  better  to  provide  one  map  with  the  outlying  properties  indicated  and  two 
additional  maps  at  a larger  scale  for  the  abbey  properties  in  Craven  and  those  in  the  Vale  of  York.  A simplified 
map  showing  the  annual  transfer  of  stock  between  granges  would  also  have  been  helpful. 

Generally  the  volume  is  free  of  printing  errors.  Among  the  few  noted  are  p xxxv  (1,  2 should  read  23s  8d)  and 
Introduction,  notes  62,  71  and  83.  Sometimes  the  notes  are  needlessly  complicated,  eg  Introduction,  note  39. 
The  index,  though  at  times  circuitous,  is  a most  useful  feature  and  often  serves  to  highlight  themes  not  always 
apparent  in  the  text.  The  whole  volume  is  attractively  printed  and  arranged.  The  dust-cover  makes  striking  use 
of  colour;  it  is  a pity  that  the  author’s  name  apears  on  neither  cover  nor  spine. 

This  is  a volume  to  be  warmly  welcomed.  It  is  a mine  of  information  which  will  be  quarried  by  local 
historians,  genealogists,  agricultural  historians,  students  of  vernacular  architecture  and  archaeological  field- 
workers.  However,  it  is  principally  a work  of  scholarship  which  will  enable  economic  historians  of  the  later 
middle  ages  to  appreciate  better  the  estate  management  of  the  richest  Cistercian  house  in  Britain. 

University  of  Leeds  Lawrence  Butler 

Keith  Miller,  John  Robinson,  Barbara  English  and  Ivan  Hah,  Beverley:  An  Archaeologica  l Study  (Royal 
Commission  on  Historical  Monuments:  Supplementary  Series  4,  1982),  pp.  viii  + 97,  lllus.,  £7.50. 

Royal  Commission  inventories  have  been  growing  larger  in  in  an  attempt  to  be  both  more  scholarly  and 
more  comprehensive:  for  that  reason  their  five  substantial  volumes  on  York,  with  a sixth  in  the  pipeline,  have 
made  it  the  most  fully  recorded  urban  fabric  in  Britain.  A recent  change  of  policy  has,  however,  resulted  in  the 
creation  ot  a supplementary  series  of  shorter  studies  on  particular  themes,  towns  or  buildings,  and  Beverley  is 
one  of  the  welcome  results.  Here  is  no  attempt  at  a comprehensive  inventory:  the  beautiful  Minster  is  concisely 
described  in  four  pages  and  St.  Mary’s  church  in  one,  while  domestic  buildings  are  analysed  as  a group  in  a 
perceptive  essay,  rather  than  listed  individually.  It  is  a co-operative  venture:  publication  by  the  R.C.H.M.  has 
been  in  conjunction  with  Humberside  County  Council;  the  principal  author  (K.  R.  Miller),  the  Humberside 
archaeological  field  officer,  has  incorporated  sections  by  several  other  writers,  and  only  the  final  editing  was 
undertaken  by  a member  of  the  Commission’s  staff  (Dr.  R.  M.  Butler). 

The  result  is  an  inexpensive,  handsomely  produced  and  important  study,  quite  different  in  scope  and 
purpose  from  the  Y ork  inventory.  Beverley  is  a town  which  until  lately  has  been  neglected  by  archaeolgists  and 
historians,  despite  its  national  importance  in  the  middle  ages  (it  was  the  1 1th  largest  town  in  England  in  1377) 
and  its  wealth  ol  post-medieval  domestic  buildings.  Beverley  succinctly  summarises  a great  deal  of  the  known 
documentary,  architectural  and  archaeological  evidence,  backed  up  by  maps,  plans,  photographs  and  some 
little-known  early  topographical  illustration  (however,  some  very  early  Place  drawings  of  1718  have  been 
missed);  but  time  after  time  it  draws  attention  to  the  need  for  further  research.  In  this  it  resembles  an 
archaeological  ‘implications  report’  more  than  a staid  and  neutral  inventory;  and  the  final  chapter,  on 
‘archaeology  and  development’,  is  the  most  propagandist  piece  (in  the  complimentary  sense)  that  I have  ever 
read  in  any  Royal  Commission  publication  since  Monuments  Threatened  and  Destray  ed.  The  sXudy  of  Beverley’s 
archives  can,  perhaps,  afford  to  wait — they  are  in  good  hands — but  archaeological  deposits  are  not  so  lucky. 
The  notorious  Lurk  Lane  development,  and  the  hurried  excavations  in  advance  of  it,  revealing  1 4th- 1 5th 
century  complexes  of  major  ecclesiastical  buildings,  are  rightly  cited  with  other  cases  as  evidence  that  ‘the 
situation  for  archaeology  in  Beverley  is  now  critical’.  Even  the  standing  fabric  of  this  beautiful  town  should 
give  no  cause  for  complacency:  plate  12  shows  a medieval  timbered  house  demolished  in  1980  despite  having 
just  been  listed  as  of  special  architectural  or  historic  interest,  and  plate  13  shows  the  last  surviving  pair  of  single- 
storey Georgian  cottages,  currently  threatened  with  demolition. 

University  of  Birmingham  ' D.  M.  PALLISER 

P.  R.  Newman,  Moor  Monkton  and  its  People  1600  to  1916.  Moor  Monkton  Village  History  Committee,  1982, 
pp.  140,  pis.  5,  £8.50  (inch  p.  & p.)  from  Mr.  I.  Webster,  Abbey  Moor  Farm,  York  Road,  Green  Hammerton, 
York  Y05  8EZ. 

Dr.  Newman  has  produced  a thorough  study  of  the  tenant  community  and  farming  arrangements  of  Moor 
Monkton  over  three  centuries.  The  dates  in  the  title  indicate  his  indebtedness  to  the  archives  ot  the  Slingsby 
family,  who  acquired  the  manors  of  Scagglethorp  and  Laund  in  1560,  followed  by  Moor  Monkton  itself  in 
1598,  and  owned  the  estate  until  1916.  Chapters  include  discussions  of  the  manors,  a survey  of  1619,  the 
enclosure  of  1786,  the  manorial  and  township  regulations,  the  church,  its  graveyard  and  the  villagers 
commemorated  there.  A great  deal  of  intensive  research  has  resulted  in  a text  of  over  100,000  words  with 
copious  quotations  from  such  documents  as  census  returns,  rentals  and  constables’  accounts. 

Because  of  the  density  and  bulk  of  the  information  so  painstakingly  collected  on  this  small  community  six 
miles  north-west  of  York  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nidd  with  the  Ouse,  the  reader  unfamiliar  with  the  township 
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needs  much  more  help  in  finding  his  way  through  a mass  of  details  than  is  here  provided.  An  index  and  some 
subdivisions  of  the  long  chapters  would  help.  The  absence  of  a clear  map  of  the  village  and  parish  as  it  is  now 
will  be  keenly  felt.  An  indistinct  eighteenth-century  map  is  an  insufficient  guide,  lacking  as  it  does  a scale  and 
north  point — a fault  shared  by  other  plans.  It  is  difficult  to  visualise  either  the  isolated  church  or  the  Slingsby 
mansion  of  Redhouse  without  an  illustration  or  fuller  description  of  either.  Although  an  account  ot  memorial 
stones  in  the  churchyard  is  described  after  12000  words  as  ‘brief,  a plan  of  their  layout  and  an  index  to  the 
families  discussed  is  sorely  needed. 

The  author  clearly  knows  the  parish  intimately  and  has  collected  pottery  from  possible  medieval  house  sites 
during  fieldwalking.  There  is  therefore  all  the  more  reason  why  he  should  have  helped  readers  by  relating  his 
interesting  finds  to  the  modern  plan  rather  than  only  to  seventeenth-century  fields.  Grid  references  would  have 
been  useful.  Modern  photographs  of  the  village  would  also  be  preferable  in  place  of  some  of  the  old  ones 
reproduced,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  blurred  deer  in  an  out-of-focus  park.  Nevertheless,  this  laborious  work 
will  provide  future  historians  with  much  useful  material. 

P.  F.  Ryder,  Saxon  Churches  in  South  Yorkshire,  South  Yorkshire  County  Archaeological  Service  Monograph 
No.  2,  1982;  pp.  126,  figs.  58,  pi.  10.  £1.85  + £1  p.  and  p.  from  the  County  Council  Offices,  John  Vernon 
House,  Barnsley  or  the  main  libraries  at  Barnsley,  Doncaster,  Rotherham  and  Sheffield. 

The  structure  of  seven  churches  with  considerable  Anglo-Saxon  remains  is  studied  in  detail,  well  illustrated 
by  clear  plans  and  attractive  drawings  showing  the  buildings  at  various  stages  of  development.  Comsbrough, 
where  a nave  and  west  porch  or  tower  survive,  receives  the  fullest  treatment,  but  there  are  equally  valuable 
accounts  of  Brodsworth  and  Laughton  en  le  Morthen.  Bolton  on  Dearne,  Burghwallis,  Hooton  Pagnell  and 
Maltby  are  also  described.  A gazetteer  is  provided  of  66  other  medieval  parish  churches  in  the  new  county  with 
plans  of  three.  More  thorough  is  a section  on  the  pre-Conquest  sculpture  recognised  at  13  places.  Mr.  Ryder 
concludes  that  the  three  distinct  types  distinguishable  in  the  four  recognised  pre-Conquest  churches  of  the 
county  show  that  the  area  was  a boundary  zone,  receiving  influences  from  both  north  and  south,  a view 
confirmed  by  his  earlier  study  of  timber-framed  buildings  there. 

The  low  cost  of  this  publication  with  a large  format  allowing  generous  space  to  the  line-drawings  and  (26) 
photographs  is  particularly  commendable.  Although  the  text  is  reproduced  from  typescript  and  unjustified,  it 
is  perfectly  readable  and  adequately  bound  in  a soft  cover.  That  some  50,000  words  of  description  and 
comment  can  be  produced  so  cheaply,  with  some  90  neat  illustrations,  is  a credit  to  the  author  and  the  County 
Council.  It  should  be  a model  to  other  local  authorities  and  could  make  even  national  bodies  reconsider  their 
more  costly  and  no  more  effective  methods  of  publication. 

W.  J.  Sheils,  Ecclesiastical  Cause  Papers  at  York:  Jiles  transmitted  on  appeal  1500-1883,  Borthwick  Texts  and 
Calendars:  Records  of  the  Northern  Province,  9,  Borthwick  Institute,  York  1983;  pp.  xiv  + 136.  £5  + 45p 

p.  & p. 

This  book  consists  mainly  of  summaries  of  the  surviving  books  or  acts  sent  to  the  Chancery  and  Consistory 
Courts  of  York  in  cases  heard  on  appeal  after  1500.  Appeals  were  made  from  episcopal  courts  at  Chester, 
Carlisle,  Durham  and  Sodor  and  Man,  as  well  as  from  archdeaconry  and  peculiar  courts.  Since  the  process  was 
cumbersome,  lengthy  and  expensive  only  the  better  off  or  those  with  a high  financial  stake  in  the  decision 
tended  to  appeal.  After  the  Civil  War  far  fewer  cases  were  brought  before  the  church  courts  or  went  to  appeal. 

The  majority  of  cases  were  to  do  with  disputed  wills,  tithes  and  matrimonial  problems,  but  some  60  other 
topics  are  covered,  ranging  from  bigamy,  defamation,  fornication,  non-payment  of  church  fees,  pews  and 
simony  to  violent  language  in  church  and  witholding  of  church  keys.  They  came  from  all  over  the  Northern 
Province,  from  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Bangor  to  Newcastle  and  Nottingham,  even  including  deaths  at  sea  near 
Jamaica  and  Virginia.  Clergy  and  churchwardens  naturally  appear  frequently,  as  well  as  gentlemen  and 
tradesmen,  wives  and  spinsters  from  numerous  parishes.  In  an  introduction  Dr.  Shells  explains  the  process  of 
appeal,  the  contents  of  the  files,  their  differential  survival  and  their  value.  Indices  of  courts,  cases,  persons  and 
places  make  up  over  a quarter  of  the  work  and  enhance  its  usefulness. 

R.  N.  Swanson,  A Calendar  of  the  Register  of  Richard  Scrope,  Archbishop  of  York,  1398-1405 , Borthwick  Texts 
and  Calendars:  Records  of  the  Northern  Province  8,  York  1981;  pp.  x + 148.  £5.50  + 45p  p & p from  the 
Borthwick  Institute,  St.  Anthony’s  Hall,  York,  YOl  2PW. 

The  688  entries  in  this  calendar  cover  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  register,  dealing  with  the  territorial 
jurisdictions  of  the  four  minsters,  five  archdeaconries  and  various  peculiars  in  the  archdiocese.  Scrope,  a 
Yorkshireman,  resided  in  his  diocese,  generally  at  Cawood,  Rest,  or  one  of  his  other  manor-houses.  The 
entries  show  the  wide  range  of  duties  expected  of  a medieval  archbishop  of  York,  dealing  with  business  from 
Hexham  to  Nottingham,  from  Skipton  to  Hull  and  even  as  far  afield  as  Gloucester.  From  the  summer  of  1398 
until  his  execution  lor  high  treason  in  1405  he  and  his  two  suffragans  were  efficiently  instituting  and  ordaining 
priests,  uniting  parishes,  issuing  licences  for  clergy  to  study  at  a university,  and  establishing  chantries. 

The  introduction  explains  the  value  of  this  record  for  illustrating  popular  piety  and  the  effect  on  clerical 
incomes  of  the  current  economic  crisis.  There  is  considerable  detail,  for  instance,  on  the  organisation  and 
endowments  of  chantries  at  Elland,  Tadcaster  and  Newark,  of  a college  at  Pontefract,  and  of  the  bridge  chapel 
at  Wakefield.  A parish  priest  who,  when  attacked  with  a hammer  in  a dispute  over  lands,  defended  himself  with 
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a sword  and  killed  his  opponent  was  allowed  to  resume  his  spiritual  duties.  When  monasteries  were  appointed 
to  collect  a new  royal  tax  on  clergy  in  1397  exceptions  were  made  for  churches  destroyed  in  Scottish  raids,  lands 
flooded  by  the  Humber  and  poor  nunneries. 

In  sum,  this  publication  gives  a cross-section  of  the  life  of  the  medieval  church  in  the  North  of  England,  as  far 
as  official  documents  can  reveal  it.  Some  15  references  to  the  pope  and  papal  penitentiary  show  how  the 
northern  primate  had  frequently  to  refer  even  minor  cases  to  the  distant  court  of  Rome. 

R.  W.  Unwin,  Search  Guide  To  The  English  Land  Tax  (West  Yorkshire  County  Record  Office  1982).  £2.25  + 
25p  p.  & p. 

This  work  is  the  first  of  a series  designed  to  “provide  the  necessary  background  to  help  the  general  user  to 
understand  the  main  classes  ol  archives  in  the  (West  Yorkshire)  County  Record  Office.  ” In  many  ways  the 
choice  of  the  land  tax  to  start  this  series  is  an  excellent  one,  since  the  source  is  heavily  used  by  professional  and 
amateur  historians  and  by  genealogists.  Moreover,  the  use  of  the  land  tax  presents  a large  number  of  difficulties 
in  interpretation  which  have  sometimes  been  ignored  by  professionals  and  of  which  amateurs  must  often  be 
largely  unaware. 

Much  has  already  been  written  on  the  land  tax,  so  the  author’s  task  is  principally  one  of  synthesis.  However, 
the  title  of  this  work  betrays  an  essential  confusion  of  approach  to  thejob  in  hand.  For  good  reasons  the  author 
has  concentrated  on  the  land  tax  returns  1780-1832,  but  his  title  is  far  wider  in  its  scope.  Despite  the  title’s  claim 
to  deal  with  the  totality  of  land  tax  records  there  is  very  little  information  about  records  outside  the  latter 
period,  or  about  sources  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  They  are  briefly  and  tantalisingly  referred  to,  but  this 
cannot  be  enough  in  a guide  purporting  to  explain  the  English  land  tax.  In  addition,  any  book  calling  itself  a 
search  guide  to  records  ought  to  discuss  the  location  and  survival  rate  of  the  documents  in  question,  but  in  fact 
this  work  has  little  or  nothing  to  say  on  the  matter,  even  for  the  area  of  the  country  to  which  it  is  in  reality 
confined. 

In  elaborating  on  the  difficulties  likely  to  beset  the  potential  user  of  the  land  tax  returns  Dr.  Unwin  has  used  a 
technique  of  setting  himself  questions  and  then  answering  them.  Unfortunately  in  many  cases  the  questions  are 
poorly  designed  and  badly  ordered,  very  often  repeating  themselves.  Thus  there  are  the  closely  related 
questions  “What  changes  occurred  in  the  land  tax  in  the  later  18th  and  19th  centuries?”  and  “Are  the  land  tax 
records  likely  to  be  equally  useful  for  the  whole  of  the  period  1693-1963?”  and  “Was  there  a reassessment  of  the 
land  tax?”  and  still  further  “are  there  any  pitfalls  in  interpreting  the  land  tax  returns?”  All  these  questions 
require  very  similar  answers,  yet  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  sometimes  two  or  three  other  questions 
of  less  immediate  relevance.  Moreover,  the  questions  themselves  are  so  wide  in  their  scope  that  they  could  in 
some  cases  have  formed  a more  useful  title  for  the  whole  work. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  potential  uses  of  the  land  tax  returns  the  author  has  almost  completely  confined 
himself  to  their  utility  for  the  study  of  rural  communities.  This  is  clearly  important  in  the  West  Riding,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  there  is  virtually  no  mention  of  the  developing  industrial  towns  of  the  area.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  a number  of  problems  to  be  overcome  in  the  application  of  land  tax  returns  to  this  sort  of  community, 
but  surely  the  development  of  the  industrial  towns  of  the  West  Riding  must  be  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  facing  the  historian  of  this  region.  Similarly,  there  is  little  mention  of  the  problem  of  the  double 
taxation  of  Roman  Catholics.  G.  J.  Wilson  thought  it  was  worth  talking  about  in  his  article  on  the  land  tax 
returns  on  the  Lancashire  Hundred  of  West  Derby  (Trans.  Hist.  Soc  of  Lancs,  and  Chesh.  vol.  129  (1979),  pp.  63- 
91),  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  from  the  present  work  whether  or  not  it  is  even  worth  considering  in  the  West 
Riding. 

The  principal  requirements  of  a guide  to  records  are  that  a newcomer  to  a source  should  be  able  to  discover 
what  the  records  are  like,  where  they  are  kept,  what  period  they  cover  and  what  are  the  principal  problems  to  be 
overcome  in  their  use.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  present  guide  adequately  fulfils  any  of  these  requirements.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  future  contributors  to  this  potentially  very  useful  series  will  match  the  brief  it  intends  to  fulfil 
in  a more  successful  manner. 

Borthwick  Institute,  York  Christopher  Webb 

L.  P.  Wenham,  Richmond  in  Old  Picture  Postcards,  European  Library,  Zaltbommel,  Netherlands,  1983;  pp.  78, 
pi.  76.  £6.95. 

This  neatly  bound  booklet  is  one  of  a series  illustrating  from  old  postcards  most  British  and  European  towns. 
Mr.  Wenham  has  provided  a short  historical  introduction  and  comments  on  the  illustrations,  which  are  as  well 
printed  as  the  clarity  of  the  original  photographs  allows.  They  include  street  scenes  and  some  25  historical 
occasions,  ranging  from  an  election  in  1874  to  the  declaration  of  war  in  1 91 4,  an  Empire  Day  party  in  1 922  and  a 
scene  in  1932,  plus  Speed’s  map  and  portraits  of  Henry  Jenkins  (1500-1670)  and  Frances  1’ Anson,  the  original 
‘Lass  of  Richmond  Hill’. 

Philip  Mayes  and  Lawrence  Butler,  Sandal  Castle  Excavations  1964-1973:  A Detailed  Archaeological  Report, 
Wakefield,  1983;  pp.  x — 372,  figs.  192,  pis.  24,  tables  and  graphs.  £30  + p.  & p.  from  Wakefield  Historical 
Publications,  Seckar  house,  Seckar  Lane,  Wakefield. 

This  important  book  includes  detailed  accounts  of  the  history,  excavation  and  environment  of  the  site,  the 
pottery  (pp.  83-230),  finds  of  metalwork,  glass,  textile  and  bone,  with  full  indices. 
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